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EARLY ANGLICANISM IN KINGSTON. 





HE interval with which our sketch is concerned extends 
from 1793 to 1844. With the former of these dates, the 
settlement of Upper Canada and the formation of St. George’s, 
Kingston, began, and with the latter, that congregation ceased to 
stand alone and to represent all the life of the Church of England 
in this city. During the Revolutionary war, the present Province 
of Ontario may be said to have been uninhabited, but, when peace 
had been concluded by the treaty of Paris, signed on the 3rd of 
September, 1783, the great northward movement of the United 
Empire Loyalists began. A considerable number of refugees, it is 
true, had ere this found shelter in Nova Scotia and Quebec, but, 
the men who first peopled the banks of the Upper St. Lawrence, 
the Bay of Quinte, and the Niagara district, came over during the 
decade beginning with 1783. It is supposed that about 10,000 
of these sturdy patriots found asylum in what is now the Province 
of Ontario. Religiously, however, a very small proportion of 
them were members of the Church of England. 


The Hon.- Richard Cartwright, who knew well whereof he 
affirmed, considered himself fully warranted in asserting, in a 
statement made in the year 1792, that in all the Province of 
Upper Canada, there were not one hundred families who had 
been educated in this persuasion. Again, writing from Kingston 
two years later, he estimated that only one-tenth of the people 
of the Province were Anglicans. The Rev. John Langhorn, also, 
who was missionary at Ernestown and parts adjacent, from 1787 
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to 1813, declared that four-fifths of the settlers on the Bay of 
Quinte, then one of the most thickly peopled parts of the Pro- 
vince, were of persuasions different from the Church of England. 
Many of the Loyalists were of Dutch descent, and these were 
mostly Presbyterians. No inconsiderable contingent were Quakers 
from Pennsylvania, while those of British origin were in many 
cases Methodists, and (in the Eastern Lake Erie district) Bap- 
tists. Nowhere, however, were the adherents of the Church of 
England so numerous, as at the military station, first known as 
Fort Frontenac. Here, in 1792, the first missionary reported 
thirty communicants, while at Toronto, in 1802, there were but 
ten. In truth, of the one hundred families credited to the 
Church of England in Upper Canada by Mr. Cartwright, no less 
than thirty were to be found at Kingston. So at least it appears . 
from a letter written by the infant congregation to the S. P. G. 
in 1791. Some of these were Loyalist refugees. Some were 
soldiers of Sir John Johnston’s battalion of the Royal regiment 
of New York, which had come ffom Oswego to Kingston during 
the summer of 1783, and a year later had been disbanded there; 
and, as the Fort seems to have Leen well garrisoned, the officers 
and soldiers together with the permanent inhabitants of what in 
1784 was laid out as the Town Plot of Kingston, sufficed to form 
a considerable congregation. 

During the summer of the year I have just mentioned (1784), 
there came to this promising settlement Dr. John Stuart, a man 
whom all Canadian Anglicans regard with reverent affection. 
Let me briefly sketch his history. He was born in 1740, at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where it is said the family mansion 
was still standing in 1836. His father, Andrew Stuart, was a 
worthy and attached Presbyterian, of good North of Ireland 
stock, and sent his son for education to Philadelphia. Here his 
religious convictions underwent so serious a change, that he de- 
termined to seek for ordination in the Church of England. Not, 
however, till the lapse of several years had convinced his father 
of the sincerity of his motives, and the tenderness of his filial 
consideration. To receive the laying on of the hands of a 
Bishop, involved, in those days, a journey across the Atlantic, 
but this he undertook, and in 1770 he was admitted to Holy 
Orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London. Immediately there- 
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after, he returned to America and was appointed to Fort Hunter, 
an Indian mission, where fortifications and a chapel had been 
erected by Queen Anne in 1712. He preached his first sermon 
at Canajoharie, on Christmas Day. Fort Hunter was situated 
on the southern bank of the Mohawk river, at the point where 
the Schoharie enters it, or, if you choose, it was 38 miles north- 
west of Albany, or 4 miles east of Fonda, a modern station of the 
New York Central R. R. The stone church, which indeed re- 
sembled a fort more than a place of worship, is thus described 
in a contract for the building of the Fort. ‘‘ Also a Chaple, in 
the midle of the Ffort of 24 foot square, one storye ten foot high, 
with a garet over it, well covered with Boards, and shingled, and 
well flowrd. A Seller of 15 foot square under it, covered with 
Loggs, and then with Earth. The whole Chaple to be well — 
floured.”” After long disuse as a place of worship, this historic 
building was demolished in 1820, to make way for the Erie Canal 
which passed through its centre. The parsonage, however, re- 
mains, and having been modernized, is still occupied. At Fort 
Hunter Dr. Stuart remained for eight years, faithfully and 
successfully ministering to his Indian congregation, as well as 
to the English and Dutch residents, and holding. a fortnightly 
service at what is still known as Johnstown. With the aid of 
Brant, the well-known Indian Chief, he also translated a consider- 
able part of the New Testament and of the Book of Common 
Prayer into the language of the Mohawks. But in the mean- 
time the War of Independence began, and Dr. Stuart was as 
unflinchingly attached to the Royal Standards as his brothers, 
Andrew and Charles, were to the cause of the Revolution. He 
was therefore obliged to abandon his post, but not until the 
greater part of his Indian converts had joined the Royal forces. 
We are not specially concerned to enlarge upon the treatment 
which he afterwards received from the Revolutionists and which 
is incident upon times of war. Suffice it tosay, that after having 
been obliged to suspend his ministerial functions for over two 
years he was at last permitted to remove to Canada, and reached 
St. John’s in the Province of Quebec, on Oct. gth, 1781. A few 
weeks later we find him at Montreal, where he opened a Public 
school with a considerable attendance, and acted as Deputy Chap- 
lain to the 60th Regiment. He had also frequent opportunities 
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to visit the Indians at Lachine and elsewhere, for many of his 
converts like himself had found their way into Canada. Montreal, 
however, he felt was not his appropriate centre, and in February, 
1784, he requested the appointment of Chaplain to the garrison 
of Kingston. Having received a favorable reply from the author- 
ities as well as discretionary power from the S. P. G. to settle in 
any part of Canada, he resolved to remove to what was then the 
most important point in the Upper Province. But first he under- 
took a visitation of the great district which he was to oversee. 
Setting out from Montreal on June 2nd, he reached Niagara on 
the r8th, having visited all the new settlements of Loyalists on 
the way, and baptized all the children presented to him for that 
purpose. ‘‘On my return” (I now quote his own words) ‘‘ having 
_ determined to visit every settlement of Loyalists, I came by way 
of Cataraqui, remained there some days, baptized several child. 
ren and buried one.”’ He was however, unable to take up his 
permanent residence in Kingston till the summer of the following 
year, but in August, 1785, when he was in his forty-sixth year, he 
settled down to what was the chief work of his life. Kingston 
was then a town of.about fifty houses, some of which he describes 
as very elegant, and immediately on his arrival there he establish- 
ed religious services in a large room in the garrison, and soon 
after an Academy for general education. The people he 
describes as a class ‘‘not the most favorable to morality and 
industry.” Again, he speaks of the need of teaching them the 
first principles of religion and morality before persuading them 
to become actual members of the Church. He was, however, 
supported by a little band of loyal and earnest men, and in 1792, 
his communicants, as we have seen, numbered thirty-four. His 
stipend amounted to £150 (sterling), two-thirds of which was 
derived from the Crown and one-third from the S. P. G. 

The first Vestry of which we have record, was held upon 
Easter Monday, April 25th, 1791, at which there were present, 
Dr. John Stuart, Richard Cartwright, Sr., Richard Cartwright, 
Jr., Capt. James Richardson, Joseph Anderson, and Christopher 
Georgen. Georgen and Richardson were appointed Wardens, and 
Archibald Thompson and Capt. William Atkinson, Vestrymen. 
The duties of the Clerk and Sexton were also defined. The latter 
was to ‘‘ make fires and sweep the Church regularly, for which he 
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was to be paid one shilling per week during the season when it 
was necessary to have fires, and sixpence per week when no fire 
was necessary. Hewas alsoto furnish water for the christenings.’ 
The little congregation, the majority of whom are described as 
depending upon manual labor for their subsistence, considered 
themselves taxed to the utmost in providing benches for the room 
in the barracks, raising the salary of the Clerk ($18), enclosing 
the burial ground ($27.60), providing a surplice ($9.15), as well 
as a cloth and napkin for the decent administration of the Sacra- 
ment ($4.15). Nevertheless the S. P. G. thought to lay upon 
them the duty of contributing to the salary of their Clergyman 
as well, and in July, 1790, addressed a remonstrance to them 
to that effect. They therefore felt it necessary to bestir them- 
selves, and probably conceived that by taking steps to erect a 
church they would satisfy the Society of their activity. A sub- 
scription list was set in motion, and the fifty-four names which 
appeared upon it gave promises to the extent of about $450, in 
sums varying from one dollar toforty. Richard Cartwright, Neil 
Maclean, Robert Macaulay, Joseph Herchmer, Michael Grass, 
Joseph Forsythe, Thomas Markland, Peter Smith, and David 
Brass, were among those who undertook the erection of this the 
second church in Upper Canada. The building decided upon 
was a weather-boarded structure forty feet long, thirty wide, and 
twelve high. The burial ground presently surrounding St. Paul’s 
Church had been placed by the Crown in the custody of the 
Clergyman and Wardens, as early as 1784, although the patent 
was not issued until July 16th, 1827. That valuable block known 
as “G’’, and now bounded by King, Brock, Wellington, and 
Clarence Streets, was probably given at the same time, as the site 
of a church, although in this case also, the patent was delayed 
till January roth, 1824, when the purposes of the grant were 
specified. Here, therefore, with a feeling of perfect security as 
to title, and upon a site, a little to the rear of the present 
Masonic Hall, building operations were begun in February, 
1792, the contractor being Archibald Thompson. During the 
summer of this year, an epoch-making event took place at King- 
ston. The Province of Upper Canada had been formed in 1791, 
but Sir John Graves Simcoe, its first Governor, was not pro- 
claimed until July 8th of the following year, and the proclam- 
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ation is said to have been made in the Protestant church at 
Kingston, and upon a Sunday. I find some difficulty in recon- 
ciling this statement with the fact that the church at the date 
mentioned, must have been very incomplete, and possibly the 
term ‘‘church” may be used to designate the building used as a 
church, viz: the room in the Barracks already mentioned. In, 
October, however, says Dr. Stuart, the building was glazed and 
plastered, and the interior furnishings were probably extemporiz- 
ed by the use of the benches already supplied for the Barracks. 
But, on the first of April, 1793, we read of a Vestry meeting held 
in ‘the Church,’’? when Captain Robert Macaulay and Peter 
Smith were appointed its first Wardens, and Lieutenant James 
Robbins and James Russell, Vestrymen. Early in the following 
year a proper pulpit, desk, Communion table, pews, cupola, and 
bell were added, and the material equipment was completed. The 
source from whence the bell was procured, I am unable to dis- 
cover, but it was cast in Bristol, England, by one John Baker, 
in 1690, and weighed no more than 60 Ibs. Afterwards discard- 
ed by the congregation of St. George’s for a worthier instrument, 
it was presented by the Archdeacon to the Rev. Job Deacon, of 
Adolphustown, and to-day it hangs in the tower of the pretty 
Memorial Church, lately erected there. Unfortunately, however, 
it is no more than a relic, for it is cracked and cannot be used. 
The completed structure cost about $800, and the entire expense 
was borne by the congregation. On the 17th March, 1794, 
thirty-one pews were sold at prices varying from $25.00 to $6.50, 
being at the same time, subject to a rental of $4.00 per annum. 
In the following August, the congregation received its first Epis- 
copal visitation. Dr. Jacob Mountain, had, in 1793, been con- 
secrated Bishop of the great district extending from Gaspe to 
Lake Huron. Facing westward in the following year, he reach- 
ed Kingston at the date mentioned, and from him fifty-five 
persons received Confirmation there. 

Even in these early days when one might suppose that the 
little flock would feel themselves but one united family, affairs 
did not always move without the occasional intrusion of that 
element, which in this age of disguising phraseology, we term 
‘‘friction.”” At the Easter Vestry, April 6th, 1795, it was unan- 
imously resolved that the ground-rent should cease, and that the 
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expenses of the church should be raised by assessment. But, 
on the following Monday, another Vestry was held for the pur- 
pose of upsetting the action of the former one. Oaths were 
administered, and then they tried it again. Captain Richardson, 
as was to be expected from a member of the garrison, stood to 
his colors, and voted “‘no,” but the other three voted ‘‘yes,’’ afid 
so the pew-rent was restored for the ensuing year. Two years after 
the completion of the structure, it was found necessary to erect 
a gallery, the builders being Messrs. Wycott and Ellerbeck. A 
further enlargement was effected in 1802, which consisted of a 
lengthening of the building to the extent of 25 feet, and the erection 
of the second gallery, the cost of which enlargement was nearly 
$800. From that time onward the building seems to have con- 
tinued unchanged, until it was supplanted by the finer structure 
of 1827. Here then we may appropriately pause and endeavor 
to transport ourselves back to one of the first years of the century. 
Let us suppose it to be Easter Day, April 18th, 1802. King St. 
is mud almost to the ankles, and there are as yet no sidewalks, 
but it is Easter and we must go tochurch. The little bell which 
quite suffices for a town of 500 or 600 souls, has ceased ringing, 
and we may enter from the side, or the end, as we will. We are 
attracted by the stately, well-proportioned figure of Dr. Stuart, 
for he is full six feet 4 inches in height, (the ‘‘ little gentleman” 
as his friends used to call him) and his reverent sympathetic 
voice is reading the opening address to worshippers. Just a 
little below him is Mr. John Cannon, who for the sum of $44.00, 
and fees, discharges the duties of clerk, sexton, and bell-ringer. 
Of congregational responding, I am afraid there is none. Mr. 
John Cannon, who by the way is quite a consequential individual, 
is paid to respond. Why should the congregation interfere with 
his prerogative ? And so, after each collect, we hear the sharp 
‘‘A-a-men” of the clerk. The only musical instrument is a 
barrel organ of limited scope, -and the congregation do not, and 
cannot complain that too many of the tunes are new. The 
Psalms usually sung are those of Tate and Brady, but the clos- 
ing pages of the Prayer-Book contain a few Hymns for the chief 
Festivals, and one of these, we may conjecture, is sung upon 
Easter. If during the service we could, without impropriety, 
stand at the entrance to the chancel, and look down the nave, 
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we should probably see a congregation of between 100 and 200 
persons, for, although Sunday is not very well observed in Kings- 
ton, and the noise of axes and hammers may be heard all day 
long, this one church does duty for all the inhabitants. Im- 
mediately in front of us then, are Mr. Richard Cartwright, and 
Mt. Christopher Hagarman. Beside Mr. Cartwright, is the 
diminutive figure of a young man of 24, but already his features 
give indications of that strength of will which gave him such 
marvellous determining power in the life of Canada, when in 
after years he became bishop of Toronto. Across the aisle from 
Mr. Cartwright, is the military figure of Captain Richardson. 
On one side of the pulpit is the ‘‘ Government pew,” in which 
may probably be seen Commandant Spencer—at least, if he is 
as faithfully devoted to the duties of worship as his grandson, 
the efficient Clerical Secretary of the Diocese. On the other 
side of the pulpit, which seems to have been against the wall, 
and midway down the church, is the clergyman’s pew. Across 
another narrow aisle we can discern the strong Flemish features . 
of lawrence Herchmer. Just behind him sits Mrs. Macaulay, 
still clad in the garb of widowhood, for Captain Robert Mac- 
aulay had died in the fall of 1800. To the left is Michael Grass, 
well-known to history, whose blood courses in the veins of our 
pains-taking Diocesan Treasurer. Captain Murney is _ there, 
and Jermyn Patrick, and many others are there, whose descend- 
ants are worshipping in St. George’s to-day. Mr. John Corby and 
Lieutenant Robbins are the Wardens, and as the Holy Commun- 
ion is to be celebrated, offerings are taken up (probably in 
long-handled boxes, or bags) to be devoted to the relief of the 
poor. The sermon is somewhat longer than that to which mod- 
ern ears are accustomed, but it is imbued with the spirit of one 
who seldom clothed religion in its terrors, and whose word ever 
made for righteousness of living. The ‘‘ Holy Table” is decently 
habited and the bending figure of the Rector administers the 
consecrated elements to thirty or forty communicants. 

From this date onward there is little specially eventful to 
record, save the gradual upbuilding of the Church. Bishop 
Mountain’s purpose was to pay triennial visits to every congreg- 
ation in the vast Diocese, and confirmations were administered by 
him in Kingston in 1800, 1803, 1809, and onwards. Dr. Stuart 
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died on the r5th day of August, 1811, at the age of 71. All that 
the grave can claim of this honored servant of the Lord, lies in 
the burying-ground surrounding St. Paul’s Church, and it is 
sheltered from the world’s intrusion by a high and massive stone 
wall. A Vestry-meeting was held a fortnight later when it was 
ordered that the announcement of his death should be made to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and to the Bishop, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that Rev. George O’Kill Stuart, then missionary at 
Toronto, might become his father’s successor at Kingston. Here 
let me introduce ali that I have to say concerning the first Dean 
of Ontario. He was born at Fort Hunter, June 2gth, 1776, 
and educated at Schenectady, Windsor, N.S., and Harvard. In 
June, 1800, he was ordained by the Bishop of Quebec, and sent 
in the following year to Toronto as a missionary of the S. P. G. 
Here he remained eleven years, during which time the church, 
afterwards rifled by the Americans in the War of 1812, was built. 
He entered upon his duties in Kingston in the summer of that 
year; was made the Bishop of Quebec’s “ official” in Upper 
Canada, and later, Archdeacon of York. Upon the sub-division 
of that ecclesiastical district in 1827, he was appointed to the 
Archdeaconry of Kingston, a position he held until the estab- 
lishment of the See of Ontario, of which he became the first 
Dean: He died in October, 1862, having attained the patriarch- 
al age of eighty-six, and his mortal remains were laid to rest be- 
neath the shadow of St. Paul’s Church. 

At the Vestry-meeting at which it was resolved to invite him to 
succeed his father, two resolutions were passed which may de- 
mand a passing notice. First it was determined that ‘‘a house 
should be provided for the minister by the congregation.” I 
have been unable to discover any evidence that this resolution 
was at any subsequent meeting rescinded. But I have been equal- 
ly unable to discover that any further steps were at any time 
taken to carry it into effect. A further resolution was ‘‘ that the 
sum of $200 should thenceforward be raised towards the stipend 
of the clergyman,” and this was done, the amount being derived 
mainly from the pew-rents. The War of 1812 followed hard 
upon Mr. Stuart’s arrival at Kingston, but operations were carried 
on, as we know, mainly east and west of the Limestone City, 
which for the time, benefitted, rather than suffered from the “‘little 
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unpleasantness.’’ The dock-yard which had been established in 
178g, was now the scene of a busy industry, between 1,000 and 
2,000 men being steadily employed, and $100,000 of Government 
money expended annually. Under the impetus thus received, 
Kingston continued to grow and was still the premier town of the 
Province. Anglicans too, began to realize the value of their 
Government land-grant, and in 1818, the system of leasing their 
lands with building privileges began. The section facing upon 
Brock street, was divided into five blocks, of which the annual 
rental was $297. 


The Princess Charlotte died on the 6th November, 1817. 
No event caused a sharper pang throughout the BritishEmpire. 
The sad news could not in those days have reached Canada 
in Jess than six weeks, but the loyal members of St. George’s 
immediately thereafter, put their Church into mourning. The 
cost of the funeral drapery was $88, but the material was 
afterwards sold by auction, and the church recouped to the ~ 
extent of $57. 


In the beginning of August, 1820, Bishop Mountain paid 
his last visit to Kingston, and administered confirmation on 
the third day of the month. His son, Rev. G. J. Mountain, 
who accompanied him, describes the church as “long, low, 
blue wooden building, with square windows, and a little 
cupola, or steeple for the bell, like the thing on a brewery, 
placed at the wrong end of the building. They are taking steps, 
however,’’ headds, ‘‘to build a new one.” These steps consisted in 
procuring a plan and elevation of a church from Rev. John Beth- 
une of Montreal, for which $40 was paid, on 2oth March, 1822. A 
further sum of $12 was paid to J. Bryant, Feb, 11th, 1823, and 
a further sum of $100, to Mr. Charles Johnston, in April, for the 
same purpose. 


In addition to the block known as “G,” a grant of the block 
of land upon which St. George’s Cathedral now stands, had been 
subsequently made by the Crown, and the work of constructing 
the new building began in earnest in 1825. On April gth, a 
building committee was appointed, consisting of Hon. G. H. 
Markland, Thomas Markland, C. A. Hagarman, Hon. John Mac- 
aulay, and John Kirby. Mr. Thomas Rogers, whose plans had 
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been accepted, was appointed architect, and the contractors for 
the masonry were Matthews and J_auder, for the carpentry, John 
Corrie, and for the plastering, Thomas Brickwood. The corner- 
stone was laid by Sir Peregrine Maitland, with impressive cere- 
monies, on June 25th. We learn from the Kingston Chronicle 
that the procession left Walker’s Hotel, which stood facing the 
Market Square, at 11 a.m. It consisted of the band of 37th 
Hampshire Regiment, playing appropriate music, then the archi- 
tect, the builders, the sexton, the clerk, the church-wardens 
(Messrs. Henry Smith and Thomas Askew), the rector, the 
building committee, the staff of the garrison, visiting clergy, 
barristers, physicians, the sheriff, the magistrates, members of 
parliament, military and naval officers, and gentlemen. Two 
members of the building committee then met his Excellency at 
the Government wharf and conducted him to the platform, 
when prayers were offered by the Archdeacon, and the stone 
was duly laid. The cavity contained the usual newspapers, coins, 
etc., and a scroll which bore these words. ‘ By the favor of 
Almighty God, on the 12th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
1825, and the sixth year of the reign of our most gracious sove- 
reign, George IV, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
etc., etc., the corner stone of this Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. George, dedicated to Divine Worship, according to the 
doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in the Town of Kingston, was laid by his Ex- 
cellency, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Knight, Commander of the 
most Honorable Military Order of the Bath, Knight of the Russian 
Order of St. George, and of the Order of William in the Nether- 
lands, etc., etc., etc , Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Up- 
per Canada, the Venerable George O’ Kill Stuart being Rector.” 
On Oct. 10th of the following year, the contractor for the carpent- 
ry having failed to fulfil his agreement, the committee themselves 
undertook the work, under the superintendence of Mr. Rogers, 
and the finishing touch was not given until the close of the sum- 
mer of 1827, when a steeple, a bell chamber, and a substantial 
platform were added to the original contracts. As most of those 
now living have been familiar with the stately portico, erected in 
the fifth decade of the century, we should probably have regard- 
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ed the completed structure of 1827 very bald, for the pillars and 
the dome which now surmounts the steeple, were then wanting, 
but the church was probably little less worthy than any then 
standing in Canada. The “elegant and commodious” structure, 
as an epitomizer of the day describes it, was opened for service 
upon Sunday, November 25th. ‘‘ Prayers were read by Rev. 
William Macaulay, then Rector of Picton. Rev. R. W. Tunny, 
chaplain to the forces, (who died in the first year of the cholera, 
aged 55) officiated at the communion table, and Dr. Stuart, the 
Rector, preached an appropriate sermon from Ist Samuel, 12-24.” 
The cost of the structure seems to have been about $25,000. Of 
this amount the congregation subscribed $5,600. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor obtained, as a grant from the military chest, the 
large sum of $7,500. From the Bishop of Quebec came $400, 
- and the balance was raised by a loan. I find the following in- 
teresting entries in the accounts of that date, and they help to 
explain the manner in which the congregation was accommodated 
while suffering the vexatious delays of which I have spoken. 
‘Jan. 6th, 1826; paid Stephen Wood for work done at the 
Wesleyan Chapel, £0,5,2.” ‘‘ March 27th, 1826; from Henry 
Smith for rent of pew 12, Wesleyan Chapel, one year to Easter, 
£1.” It appears therefore, that to the courtesy of the Wesleyans, 
the Anglican congregation were indebted for housing, while their 
church was in building, and from another source I have learned 
that they were permitted to hold one service each Sunday during 
the interval in which they received this grateful accommodation. 

In the summer of 1826, the congregation saw the face of Dr, 
Charles James Stuart, then Bishop of Quebec. Six years had 
elapsed since the final visitation of Bishop Mountain, and we are 
not surprised to learn, that 115 candidates for confirmation were 
presented by the Archdeacon. From this time forward too, the 
exigencies of parochial work seem to have over-taxed the powers 
of the Rector, and he associated with him a succession of curates, 
the earliest of whom was the Rev. Thos. Handcock, who served 
from 1825 to 1830. The Rev. R. D. Cartwright succeeded him in 
1831, and during the sad summers of ’32 and ’34, both the Rector 
and his assistant must have been sorely tried and over-worked. 
The burial revister for these few weeks, which contains a list of 
interments from cholera numbering 171 persons, young men and 
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maidens, old men and children, gives some slight indication of 
the amount of faithful and exhausting duty performed by men 
who knew what it was to stand between the plough and the altar. 
Mr. Cartwright resigned on account of ill health, in April 1843, 
and was succeeded by Rev. Wm. Macaulay Herchmer, who was 
associated with the Archdeacon at the date which limits this 
paper. 

Just a word may be added as to the fate of the old building 
which did reverent service for over thirty years. It was advertis- 
ed for sale perhaps in the early months of 1826, for we read that in 
March of that year, Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. Thompson, received 
£0, 4, 7, each for advertising the sale. It is also added that the 
removal of the church was considered desirable for tlie accom- 
modation of those who had erected buildings on Brock Street, 
Unfortunately the Vestry records from 1827 to 1835 have been 
lost. But tradition sayeth that old St. George’s was removed to 
the cornet of Wellington and Clarence Streets, used for a time 
as the Lancasterian school-house, and afterwards sold to Adam 
Main and removed to the corner of Union and Wellington 
Streets, where it still stands. This tradition we have been un- 
able to verify. Enough, that in the humble structure were nur- 
tured the faith and life of men who helped to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of our Canadian polity, who gave not to Kingston 
only, but to Canada, many worthy sons, and whose example, 
laymen and clergymen of the present generation may reverently 
emulate. 

J. K. McMorine. 
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III.—NATURALISM. 


M*® BALFOUR’S criticism of Naturalism is undoubtedly 

valuable in bringing out into clearness what must be held 
by one who assumes that the principle of natural selection is 
sufficient to account for the origin of morality. Such an account 
gives no explanation of that feeling of reverence which is insepar- 
able from the moral consciousness, nor can it explain the idea of 
moral obligation. If moral ideas are the product of the action 
and reaction between the organism and the environment, we can 
only say that, given a certain inherited organism together with a 
certain environment, and the result will be a certainaction. But 
as, in this view, action must be the resultant of the co-operative 
factors, the actions done by any individual are the only actions 
he could do, and hence we must substitute an account of the var- 
ious ways in which men act, for a theory of the way in which 
they ought to act. But, while we must so far agree with Mr. 
Balfour, there seem to be two defects in his method of dealing 
with the naturalistic view of morality: in the first place, he does 
not assail it on the ground of its untruth, but on the ground of 
the practical consequences, which, as he believes, would follow 
from its universal adoption ; and, in the second place, he does 
not tell us wherein its falsity consists. Now, if these two defects 
in Mr. Balfour’s criticism of Naturalism were mere oversights, 
we should still have to lament the inadequacy of his treatment 
(since no error is overthrown until its source has been detected), 
but we should not have to charge him with inconsistency. But 
they are not mere oversights: they are essential to a conclusion 
which thé author has in his mind all along—namely, that no ulti- 
mate theoretical explanation of morality is possible at all, or, 
what is the same thing, that our ethical ideas are merely postu- 
lates which we cannot help assuming because of their immense 
practical importance, bnt which we cannot justify by any process 
of reason. It therefore becomes necessary to ask, (1) whether 
the argument from the practical consequences of the naturalistic 
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ethics is valid, and (2) whether Mr. Balfour’s refusal to examine 
into the fouudations of that theory,:does not arise from a funda- 
mental defect in his own conception of the world. 


(1) Mr. Balfour admits that ‘‘ there is nothing in the theory 
of determinism which need modify the substance of the moral law.” 
In making this admission he seems to me to have destroyed the 
force of his argument as to the practical consequences of the 
theoretical acceptance of the naturalistic creed. Admit the ac- 
count which Naturalism gives of the origin of moral ideas, and 
we admit that those ideas actually exist, no matter how they 
originated. The Naturalist, Mr. Balfour says, gives an account 
of their origin, which, if carried out to its logical consequences, 
destroys their sanctity and is therefore inconsistent with moral 
sentiment. But in estimating the practical consequences of a 
theory, as distinguished from its truth, we must consider, not the 
logical consequences which may be drawn from the theory, but 
the view by which those who hold the theory are actuated. The 
question, therefore, comes to be, whether those who adopt the 
naturalistic theory hold it in a form, which to their minds des- 
troys the obligation to practise what morality enjoins. That they 
do not now do so Mr. Balfour admits, but he contends that they 
would do so if they were consistent with themselves. That is 
Mr. Balfour’s view no doubt, but it must be observed that it is 
not Mr. Balfour’s action, but the action of the Naturalist which 
is in question, and that until the latter has been convinced by 
the former, the dreadful practical consequences which are pro- 
phesied will not take place. On the other hand, if the Naturalist 
should come to adopt Mr. Balfour’s view, if he should conclude 
that with the acceptance of his doctrine all distinctions of right 
and wrong disappear, the result, I should say, would be, not that 
he would lose all faith ‘‘ in the substance of the moral law,’ but 
that he would be led to revise the account which had hitherto 
satisfied him of its nature and origin. The practical consequences 
of the naturalistic theory of morality as painted by Mr. Balfour, 
are therefore, I conceive, certain not to follow. The convictions 
by which men act in real life are almost invariably deeper and 
truer than their formulated creed, and I am certain that it is 
not those who have come to hold the naturalistic creed from a 
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profound regard for truth, however inadequate their doctrine is, 
whose conduct Is likely to violate the great sanctities of the moral 
law. As Mr. Balfour is forward enough to tell us on other occa- 
sions, men in their practical life are not ruled by abstract theory, 
but by ideas which their theory very inadequately formulates; 
and, if we wish to find out the creed by which their life is really 
governed, we shall find it rather in their conduct than in their 
theoretical beliefs. In any case, whatever the practical conse- 
quences of a theory may be, we must be prepared to accept them 
if the theory be true; and therefore, the only criticism of an 
ethical doctrine which can be satisfactory, is one which exposes 
its theoretical unscundness and puts a theoretically sound doc- 
trine in its stead. An argument whose force depends upon odium 
ethicum, seems to me as futile and unsatisfactory as one which 
appeals to odium theologicum. Mr. Balfour is too ready to make 
capital out of both. We have therefore to ask why our author 
declines to enquire into the theoretical basis of the naturalistic 
theory of ethics, and whether this does not indicate a defect in 
his own conception of the world. 


(2) There is one ambiguity which runs through the whole of 
Mr. Balfour’s book—the ambiguity between the results of science 
and the philosophical interpretation of those results. What, 
then, according to Mr. Balfour, are the results of science? 


Naturalism, we are told, contains two elements; 1st, the 
teaching contained in the general body of the natural sciences; 
2nd, the doctrine that beyond those limits nothing can be known 
(p. 92). Does Mr. Balfour, then, reject the teaching contained . 
in the general body of the natural sciences? Apparently not: 
what he rejects is the denial that beyond those limits nothing 
can be known. Thus heconcedes to Naturalism the whole of its 
‘‘ positive” teaching, and only maintains that, beyond that teach- 
ing, there are beliefs which we are compelled to accept because 
of the claims of our ‘‘ ethical needs.” Let us, then, see what 
the natural sciences actually teach. Mr. Balfour has so mixed 
up his statement of the doctrine of Naturalism with the conclusions 
of science that it is not easy to separate the one from the other. 
I shall try to collect his least ambiguous statements as to what 
science actually teaches. 
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“Man, so far as natural sctence by itself is able to teach us, is 
no longer the final cause of the universe . .. His very exist- 
ence is an accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the 
life of one of the meanest of the planets” (3). Here, it will be 
observed, Mr. Balfour attributes to ‘natural science’’ the 
same conclusion as to Naturalism. We are to suppose that, on 
the basis of natural science, no other conclusion can be reached. 
This, indeed, is involved in his view that Naturalism in its 
‘positive’ aspect, is identical with the teaching of the natural 
sciences. Now, Mr. Balfour does not reject the teaching of the 
natural sciences, nor does he make any attempt to reinterpret 
its conclusions from the point of view of a theory of knowledge. 
And the reason is Obvious : it was necessary for him to maintain 
that reason, acting upon the data of sensible experience, leads to 
this hopeless view of human life,. because it is the intolerable 
burden of that view which is assigned as the reason why we 
should admit that, beyond nature, beyond phenomena, there are 
supersensible realities which are revealed to us in the Christian 
doctrine. Nature, as revealed to us by science, is for Mr. Bal- 
four a region of dead law, or rather of chance. Such an assump- 
tion is demonstrably false. It is true that the special sciences 
reveal to us the fixed ways in which the system of nature shows 
itself to be a system; but this system is not self-explaining, and 
hence we cannot take the conclusions of science as more than re- 
ative. Nevertheless, those conclusions pre-suppose fixity, and 
therefore exclude the operation of arbitrary and irregular inter- 
ference. Mr. Balfour must either reject science altogether, or 
he must be prepared to show that, while science reveals the un- 
changeable system of things, that unchangeable system pre-sup- 
poses reason as its animating principle. He does neither the one 
por the other. The conclusions of science he regards as absolute 
when predicated of phenomena, but false when predicated of real- 
ity as it is in itself. Thus reality is exempted from law, and 
becomes a region of arbitrariness and caprice. 

Again, we are told that, ‘from the point of view of organic 
evolution ” (not be it observed from the point of view of Natural- 
ism), reason “has been produced, directly or indirectly, by nat- 
ural causes, acting for the most part strictly on utilitarian prin- 
ciples ” (68). Now, Mr. Balfour does not reject the doctrine of 
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organic evolution. Here again, therefore, his conclusion is that, 
so far as the facts of experience go, reason is the product of nat- 
ural selection. And for the purposes of his argument it is necess- 
ary for him to grant the truth of this explanation of reason. For 
he has to show that the conclusions of reason are untrustworthy, 
and-he can only do so by throwing doubt upon its authority. 
Now, if this doctrine is true, it must be accepted no matter how 
unpalatable it may be. _If, on the other hand, it is not true, the 
argument against the decisions of reason which assumes its 
truth falls to the ground. Either, therefore, the derivation of 
reason from natural selection is not true, or the argument for its 
divine origin is false. : 

Again, ‘“‘science and empirical philosophy,” we are told, 
‘‘ agree in saying that the scientific theory of the world rests on 
premises supplied by experience” (106). . . ‘‘ Science rests in the 
main upon the immediate judgments we form about natural ob- 
jects in the act of seeing, hearing, and handling them.”’ ‘* What, 
then, is the account which science gives of these immediate judg- 
ments of the senses?”’ It gives an account which shows that 
they are ‘‘ habitually mendacious” (107). Thus, it rests upon 
contradiction. Yet, Mr. Balfour does not reject the account 
which science gives; its conclusions are, it would seem true, but 
they are derived from data which are false. 

Could any reasoning be ‘more unsatisfactory ? The conclus- 
ions of science are true, and yet its whole basis is false. If true 
conclusions are to be reached from premises “ habitually mend- 
acious,”’ it is little wonder that Mr. Balfour should belittle the 
power of reason, and fall back upon unprovable convictions, or 
faith, falsely so-called. He does not seem to see the full conse- 
quences of his own theory. If we may legitimately reach a true 
conclusion from false premises, why should not any conclusion be 
reached from any premises? Now, Mr. Balfour affirms that 
there is a discrepancy between the conclusions and the premises 
of science. In affirming such a discrepancy, he is assuming that 
reason cannot contradict itself. Why should it not contradict 
itself, if true conclusions may be reached from false premises? 
Surely, the true inference would be that the whole doctrine, as- 
cribed to science, that its conclusions rest upon the immediate 
perceptions of sense, is false. The truth is that nothing can be 
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based upon such perceptions, for the simple reason that no such 
perceptions exist. A perception of even the simplest object of 
consciousness is already a judgment, and every judgment takes 
us beyond ‘‘ immediate perceptions of sense.”’ There is no “ leap 
in the dark”’ from immediate sensation to a reality assumed to 
be beyond the range of knowledge; but the simplest data of 
knowledge already involve the consciousness of reality. This 
has been proved ad nauseam by that ‘‘ Transcendental Idealism” 
which Mr. Balfour so perversely identifies with Solipsism. The 
genuine idealistic theory is that, from the very dawn of knowledge 
man is dealing with reality, and that the so-called ‘‘ immediate 
perceptions of sense”’ are simply the first and simplest knowledge 
of a reality from which he cannot separate himself, because in it 
he lives and moves and has his being. Nor is science responsible 
for the inadequacy of the empirical doctrine. That doctrine 
falsely claims to justify science, while in reality it makes science 
impossible. Mr. Balfour indeed says that ‘‘ science precedes the 
theory of science and is independent of it.””, Why then, does he 
identify science with ‘‘ empirical philosophy?” The reason is 
obvious: he had to maintain a fundamental discrepancy between 
the conclusions and premises of science, because in no other way 
could he give plausibility to his argument in favor of unprovable 
beliefs. That discrepancy ts essential to his plea that we must 
accept what reason cannot justify. Now, if, as I have contended, 
there is no discrepancy between the conclusions of science and 
any tenable theory of knowledge, obviously the whole argument for 
the acceptance of unavoidable beliefs falls to the ground. Science 
cannot, therefore, be held to deal only with phenomena, as dis- 
tinguished from reality: it deals with reality, though with reality 
only from a limited and partial point of view. Thus, there is no 
break in the continuity by which we pass from scientific to high- 
er truth. It is not by discrediting science that theology can hope 
in these days to establish its claims, but by showing that the con- 
clusions of science must be taken up into a true theology and re- 
interpreted from a wider point of view. Mr. Balfour tells us that 
“by the very constitution of our being we seem practically to as- 
sume a real world in correspondence with our ordinary judgments 
of perception ” (255). Sothat Mr. Balfour accepts the conclu- 
sions of science, though he admits that those conclusions have no 
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rational guarantee. The fault, it seems, is not due to a false 
theory of knowledge, but to ‘‘ the very constitution of our being.” 
We are such poor creatures that we have to fall back in despair 
upon the unproved conviction that there is ‘‘ a real world in corres- 
pondence with our ordinary judgments of perception.’”” Whatever 
the weakness of reason may be, we are entitled to say that it is 
strong enough to reject a self-contradictory theory. That there is 
‘¢a real world”’ is certainly true, and just as certain is it that it is 
nat “‘in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of perception.” 
If it were so, how could Mr. Balfour possibly maintain that the 
‘real world” is the manifestation of Divine Reason? The real 
world cannot be treated as at once an independent reality, and a 
reality that has no existence apart from Divine Reason. If we 
hold to the one, we must surrender the other, unless, indeed, we 
are to accept Mr. Balfour’s sceptical doctrine, that a true conclu- 
sion may be reached from false premises. And if we are to accept 
that doctrine, I can see no reason why we should not hold both 
that a world independent of God is real, and that there is no real 
world apart from God, or, indeed, why we should not hold any 
number of contradictions. 

As he goes on, Mr. Balfour begins to distinguish between 
science and Naturalism. ‘‘ Science,” he says, “is in no way 
concerned to deny the reality of a world unrevealed to us in 
sense-perception ’’ (307). On this two remarks have to be made. 
(1) Mr. Balfour seems to have forgotten that there is no world 
‘‘revealed to us in sense-perception.” On his own showing, the 
world which science affirms to exist, is merely a world which we 
are compelled to postulate, but which we do not know. But (2), 
what is the relation of the hypothetical world which is not re- 
vealed to us in sense-perception, to the world which ¢s so reveal- 
ed? Are there two real worlds, both of them opposed to the 
phenomenal world that we know, and if so how do they differ 
from each other? Or, isthere only one real world? Ifso, what 
are its characteristics ? It must be a world exclusive of space, 
time, motion, energy—in short, we can define it only by negative 
predicates. But such a world is a mere abstraction, the bodiless 
ghost of the world of phenomena that we actually know. It is 
quite plain what all this comes to. We are back into the un- 
tenable dualism, which besets all theories which begin by separ- 
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ating the known world from the world as it is in itself. No 
proposition we make is applicable to the world as it really is; 
we live in a vain show, and move about in a region of shadows; 
nay, we are ourselves shadows, for separated from the knowable 
world we are nothing. And yet, Mr. Balfour finds that the end 
of Idealism is Solipsism! As I have already said, no charge could 
be more pointless. Idealism maintains that the world we actually 
know is the only real world; but it finds that the reality of that 
world is inseparable from the Divine Reason. Mr. Balfour, deny- 
ingto us any knowledge of the real world, pours contempt upon the 
world we know, and finds it irrational. If the world as known to 
us is irrational, by what process are we to advance from it toa 
knowledge of God? Once admit that the known world is irration- 
al, and we have to fall back upon the idea of a world of which we 
can say nothing but that it is not the world we know. No 
‘* ethical need’ can establish such a world: it is a city in the 
clouds, a nebulous region which haunts the fancy of those who 
will not see that the world round about us is veritably divine, if 
only it is apprehended as it really is. 


Nowhere is Mr. Balfour’s scepticism so palpable as in his 
chapter on “‘ Ultimate Scientific Ideas.”’ All our scientific ideas, 
‘‘ when they are subjected to critical investigation, appear to crum- 
ble under the process’ (289). Mr. Spencer maintains that ‘“‘space, 
‘ time, matter, motion, force, and so forth, involve contradic- 
tions which it is beyond our power to solve.” Mr. Balfour en- 
dorses his conclusion, though he does not pledge himself to the 
“details” of the demonstration. Where he differs from Mr. 
Spencer is in pressing the consequences of this demonstration 
against science as wellasreligion. ‘‘ As soon as the unthinkable- 
ness of ‘ ultimate scientific ideas’ is speculatively recognized, the 
fact must re-act upon our speculative attitude towards ‘ prox- 
imate’ scientific ideas ’’ (294). And nodoubt Mr. Balfour is right. 
But Mr. Spencer is also right when he retorts that, as Mr. Bal- 
four’s theory in regard to ultimate scientific ideas is the same as 
his own, for him all the propositions of science are untrue. If so, 
what becomes of the practical conviction of the real world upon 
which science is affirmed to rest? Must not that conviction be 
false? And if it is false, what becomes ofthe argument from our 
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““needs?”’ Can any of our ‘‘ needs” force us to believe that | 
ideas which are interwoven with the whole of our scientific 
knowledge are self-contradictory, while that knowledge is in 
essence true? I take the liberty of denying that our ‘ultimate 
scientific ideas’ are self-contradictory. The sceptical arguments 
drawn from the nature of space, time, and the others, may all be 
resolved if we take each of those ideas in its completeness, and 
refuse to isolate one aspect of it. It is quite true that a world 
of pure space, or pure time is unreal, but it is just as true that 
a non-spatial or non-temporal world is equally unreal. The 
supposed contradictions which beset these ideas arise from treat- 
ing them as “ ultimate,” 7. ¢., as if they had a meaning apart 
from the whole system of things, instead of being, as they are, 
aspects of the one reality, which for certain purposes we find it 
convenient to consider apart. The real world is an organic 
whole, and we may as well expect to explain an eye or an ear, 
on the supposition that it exists apart from the other members of 
the organism, and can discharge its functions in isolation from 
the rest, as attempt to explain one aspect of the world apart from 
its other aspects. It would not be hard to show that, so conceiv- 
ed, there cannot be a real eye or a real ear. Thus, if the eye is 
a thing by itself, it must be capable of existing by itself, and 
therefore the eye separated from the rest of the organism will 
still be an eye. But so separated, it has no existence as an eye;, 
therefore, we may argue, a living eye is a self-contradictory idea. 
Again, it is the function of an eye to see; but the eye can see 
nothing when it is taken from the light; hence it sees and yet it 
cannot see; which is a contradiction. All this is dialectic run 
mad. The simple solution is that the eye has no separate exist- 
ence, but exists only in the unity of the whole organism. Now, 
it is precisely the same with what are called ‘ ultimate scientific 
ideas.”” Treat them as ultimate, 7. ¢., as having a meaning in 
their isolation, and they turn out to be unthinkable. Of course 
they are unthinkable when so treated; but they are not unthink- 
able when they are regarded as aspects of the one reality, apart 
from which they cannot exist. It is the same with the whole 
body of scientific ideas. If these are treated as if they were the 
whole of reality, they necessarily reveal their inadequacy, simply 
because they are not the whole of reality. But we cannot turn 
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round and say: Therefore, science deals with the phenomenal or 
unreal. If we take this view, we shall find, like Mr. Balfour, 
that morality and religion have evaporated. For morality and 
religion have a meaning only in relation to the one reality which 
comprehends scientific as well as ethical and religious truth: 
they deal with no unknowable region, but with actual men living 
in an actual world, and compelled on pain of extinction to recog- 
nize the laws by which it is constituted. 


We have seen, then, that Mr. Balfour’s attack upon Natural- 
ism is vitiated by the confusion into which he has fallen between 
the propositions of science, and the empirical theory of know- 
ledge. He takes away all support from the conclusions of science 
by identifying its method with a false account of that method. 
Now, this confusion vitiates his whole attack upon Naturalism. 
For, on his view, Naturalism is condemned for the very thing 
which constitutes its strength. The real source of its strength is 
its insistence upon the fact that the world is a system, or is under 
law. To deny this, is really to make the rationality of the world 
unmeaning; for a world not subject to law cannot be the mani- 
festation of Divine Reason. There is, therefore, nothing in 
science incompatible with religion; on the contrary, the more 
science advances in the reduction of apparently lawless phenom- 
ena to law, the more it becomes the handmaid of a genuine 
- theology. : 


As Mr. Balfour attacks Naturalism precisely where it is im- 
pregnable, so he grants it favours which it has no right to claim. 
This will become evident if we look at the account of its tenets 
which Mr. Balfour gives. Naturalism, he says, derives morality 
from natural selection. The reason why the altruistic virtues 
have come to be preferred is because in the “struggle for 
existence” they are ‘‘ an advantage to the family, the tribe, or 
the nation.” So Naturalism traces back the volitions of man 
ultimately to “ the various forms of matter and energy which pre- 
ceded the birth of the solar system;’’ and hence it makes the 
freedom of man impossible (20). Again, in limiting man’s exist- 
ence to the present life, it must deny the possibility of any recon- 
ciliation of egoism and altruism. If it is said that nature has at 
least produced men, even if it is itself irrational, Mr. Balfour 
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answers that, from the point of view of organic evolution, mind 
is merely ‘“‘an inherited faculty for self-adjustment,”’ and the ad- 
justment is itself very imperfect. Moreover, if it were perfect, 
reason would no longer be required. Thus, on the basis of 
Naturalism, there is nothing in man which makes him superior 
_to other phenomena ; on the contrary ‘‘ the sense of humour . . 
should surely prevent us from assuming any airs of superiority 
over other and more powerful members of the same family of 
phenomena, more permanent and more powerful than ourselves ”’ 
(27). 

I have no quarrel with the characterisation of Naturalism 
which Mr. Balfour gives. Any theory which seeks to explain 
the whole nature of man on the basis of natural selection must re- 
gard manas an object among other objects, and therefore leave out 
all that is characteristic of his higher nature. My objection is 
that Mr. Balfour regards this conclusion as the legitimate result 
of a consideration of the world so far as it is known to us. That 
this is his view is evident from the fact that, when he comes to con- 
sider the relations of authority and reason, he employs these very 
results in support of the low place which heassigns toreason. It 
is in fact, as we have seen, essential to his argument to appal us 
by the dreadful results of the exercise of the scientific faculty, so 
that we may be forced to fall back upon the ‘‘ postulates”’ de. 
manded by our “ethical needs.” Now, I have here to make 
substantially the same criticism as in the case of the theoretical 
basis of scientific propositions. Science is not responsible 
for the philosophical theory which some scientific men have 
sought to extract from it. The biological theory of evolution is 
one thing, the application of that theory in explanation of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man is another and a very differ- 
ent thing. If we keep this distinction clearly before us, it be- 
comes evident that the fullest acceptance of the former 
does not carry with it the acceptance of the latter. Let us look 
at the facts of the case. (1) Naturalism tells us that the reason 
why the altruistic virtues have come to be preferred is because 
they have been of advantage to the family, the tribe, or the 
nation. Now, I suppose no one would deny that as a matter of 
fact the dominant races have also been the races most deeply 
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penetrated by moral ideas. This historical fact, however, does 
not carry with it the implication that the reason why the domin- 
ant races adopted moral ideas was because they saw it to be to 
their advantage to do so, nor does it carry with it the implication 
that they survived because they happened to adopt them. The 
former supposition rests upon the assumption that the end which 
men seek is their own individual satisfaction, and the latter rests 
upon the assumption that there is no inner harmony between the 
world and the moral nature of man. Obviously, therefore, the 
scientific or historical truth that the moral are also the triamph- 
ant races, commits us to no theory as to the ultimate relation of 
man to the world. When, therefore, Mr. Balfour concedes to 
the Naturalist that the doctrine of evolution is fatal to any but a 
utilitarian or naturalistic doctrine of morality, he plays into the 
hands of the Naturalist. And if it is once admitted that a scientific 
theory which has commanded the assent of all biologists of any 
eminence is inseparable from the denial of an idealist ethics, I 
-am quite certain that, charm he ever so wisely, Mr. Balfour will 
never persuade anyone who Insists upon having a theory which 
is at least self-consistent, that he can bring back under the name 
-of ‘‘ faith’ what he has surrendered under the name of ‘‘reason.”? 
Any ultimate ‘unification of beliefs’? which is to command the 
assent of rational beings must at least steer clear of a fundament- 
al contradiction. 


(2) Mr. Balfour’s second point is, that Naturalism traces back 
the actions of man to “the various forms of matter and energy 
which preceded the birth of the solar system,’’ and therefore 
denies freedom and moral responsibility. Now, here again, Mr. 
Balfour seems to me to play into the hands of the Naturalist. 
He seems to take it for granted that, unless we postulate a world. 
different from that which is experienced by us, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the actions of man are the product of 
natural forces. That is to say, he identifies the world of exper- 
ience with a doctrine which reduces it to ‘‘ various forms of mat- 
ter and energy,’’ and then charges science and philosophy with 
the defects of this inadequate theory. It is not difficult to show 
that a world of pure ‘‘ matter and energy”’ is not the world of 
which we have experience. Reduce your world to mass and 
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energy, and you cannot derive from it anything but mass and 
energy. It is therefore, in the liberal sense, preposterous to 
attempt the explanation of human volitions from the ghostly 
world which has been constructed by your own abstract imagin- 
ation. A world of mass and energy has precisely the same sort 
of reality which is possessed by a world of pure space, or a world 
of pure time, or even a world of individual points or individual 
moments. It is undoubtedly true that, apart from the fixed as- 
pects or relatlons which we express by the terms mass and 
eeergy, there could be for us no real world ; but it is not less 
true that no world ever did or could exist which was completely 
specified by mass and energy. What gives plausibility to the 
view that human actions are reducible to mass and energy is 
(1) the fact that all human action goes on within the actual 
world, and therefore pre-supposes as its basis a fixed quantity of 
mass and energy, and (2) the temporal succession of living and 
conscious beings upon non-living and unconscious beings. But 
neither of these facts is inconsistent with self-determination. 
(1) As to the first, the fixed quantity of mass and energy in the 
world is merely a statement of how the world, when it is viewed 
for certain purposes as a mechanical system, must be regarded. 
The quantity of energy in the world ts constant, but the constancy 
of that quantity does not exclude, but on the contrary pre-sup- 
poses, the qualitative distinctions and the changes by which the 
world is characterised. There could in fact be no conservation 
of energy if there were not incessant transformation of energy. 
When, therefore, we come to consider living beings we have to 
recognize that, in speaking of the. world as if it were adequately 
characterised as nothing but mass and energy, we have been neg- 
lecting an aspect of it which must now be taken into account. 
And when we pass to the actions of self-conscious beings, we 
recognize that in our experience there are revealed to us forms 
of existence which are self-determinant, because their actions are 
the expression of ideals. There is, therefore, nothing in the ac- 
count which science gives of the world to lead to the conclusion 
that the actions of man are reducible to mass andenergy. Were 
there no mass and energy there would be no self-conscious beings, 
but were there no self-conscious beings, none of the actions which 
we refer to ourselves could take place. We have a right to de- 
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mand that any theory which seeks to explain experience as a 
whole, should not begin by artificially narrowing down experience 
to some of its lower aspects, to the exclusion of the higher. The 
Naturalist appeals to ‘’ experience,’ and to ‘‘ experience ” he 
must go; and he will find it impossible to explain experience 
by any manipulation, however deft, of mass and energy. Mr. 
Balfour, in conceding to Naturalism that experience may be ex- 
plained by the conception of a world completely determined by 
mass and energy, has made a concessidn which is fatal to any 
spiritual view of the universe. (2) As to the second point, that 
conscious beings have been produced by material forces, the 
answer is of the same kind. This mode of explanation assumes 
_ that what follows in time must be originated from what precedes. 
No assumption could be more demonstrably false. It is the very 
nature of conscious beings to develope in successive moments of 
time what does not exist, if by ‘‘ exist ’’ we mean what is con- 
sciously realized. We cannot view these successive phases as 
related in the way of cause and effect, for the conception of cause 
and effect, as employed in the explanation of the world, pre-sup- 
poses fixity of conditions as distinguished from the development 
of new conditions. Experience reveals to us the evolution of 
higher and more complex forms of being, and therefore, the law 
of development, while it does not abrogate, yet compels us to 
view the law of causalty as an abstract or partial determination 
of the real world. That law is no iron necessity which excludes 
the more comprehensive law of development; it is merely a 
statement of the fact that under identical conditions an identical 
event occurs. The law of development shows to us that there is 
a continual evolution in the conditions, and therefore, an advance 
from lower to higher forms of being. Thus, while it is no con- 
tradiction of the law of causalty, the law of development brings to 
light the freedom in the actual world which the law of causalty 
does not recognize. We are not compelled to fall back upon an 
appeal fo our ‘‘ ethical needs” in support of human freedom ; but, 
candidly examining the facts of experience in their totality, we 
find freedom to be a characteristic of all beings who are self- 
conscious. 


(3) Mr. Balfour’s third and last point is, that Naturalism, by 
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limiting man’s existence to the present life, makes any reconcili- 
ation of egoism and altruism, happiness and virtue, impossible. 
Here again, as it seems to me, Mr. Balfour takes up a position 
which is entirely indefensible. He argues to a future life by 
arraigning the present life as incompatible with the harmony of 
egoism and altruism. Now, Mr. Balfour claims to be a defender 
of the Christian faith, and yet his doctrine is certainly not that 
which was maintained by the founder of Christianity, nor can I 
see how it can be reconciled with the belief in the immanence of 
Divine Reason in the world which our author admits. Our Lord 
did not postpone ‘“‘ blessedness’”” to a future life, but expressed 
the most absolute faith in its realization here and now. And it 
seems to me obvious that, if we begin by condemning the world 
as it is, we shall: have no basis for the assertion of a future life in 
which virtue and happiness may be reconciled. _If in the only 
world we know there is a fatal disharmony between virtue and hap- 
piness, how can we have any assurance that the disharmony will 
ever be overcome? The reason why we are compelled to view 
the whole course of human history as the co-ordinate develop- 
ment of goodness and true happiness is, that no other conception 
is compatible with the facts. Mr. Balfour assumes, in common 
with the doctrine he attacks, that egoism and altruism are op- 
posite and irreconcilable tendencies. But an egoism which 
is exclusive of altruism necessarily leads to unhappiness, because 
it violates the law ofall morality, which is self-realization through 
the self-sacrifice of all that wars with the social nature of man. 
Thus, in so far as the jndividual realizes his true self, his virtue 
and his happinegs are identical. A genuine egoism is at the 
same time altruism, and an altruism that is incompatible with a 
genuine egoism is destructive of morality. It 1s true that neither 
the individual nor society has reached this complete organic 
unity, but the stimulus to all progress lies in a rational faith in 
the possibility of itsrealization, and in the perception that the whole 
development of man is the process by which it is being realized. 
Take away this faith, and we virtually deny that the world is the 
manifestation of Divine Love. Now, it is an integral part of Mr. 

Balfour's theory that the world as it is does not admit of a self- 
development which is at the same time a development of society. 

There is, in his view, a radical inconsistency between the two 
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ends of egoism and altruism. It is not merely that the individ- 
ual is not completely moral, and that society is not completely 
Organic—propositions which are indisputable—but that the per- 
fection of self is absolutely inconsistent with the perfection of 
society. To me it seems that this conception of a fundamental in- 
compatibility between the guod of the individual and the good of © 
the whole makes all morality impossible. It rests upon a con- 
fusion between the necessity, for the full development of the in- 
dividual, of freedom in the exercise of his capacities, and the 
assumption that such a development must necessarily be an- 
tagonistic to the good of the whole. Ultimately this confusion 
depends upon the assumption that the individual man is not ration- 
al, or that society cannot be so. If, on the other hand, the good of 
society can be secured only by the fullest development of all its 
members, and the good of the individual only by the fullest devel- 
opment of society, these two ends coincide. And this raises 
the whole question of the relation of the individual to society ; 
a question which Mr. Balfour treats under the head of Reason 
and Authority. To his views on this important point we must 
next direct our attention. 


JoHN WATSON. 
(Continued in next number.) 


THE PRE-HOMERIC AGE OF GREEK 
CIVILIZATION. 


od 


T would be a strange thing if, when Flinders Petrie and other 
explorers in the far East are from time to time exhuming 
buried cities, restoring forgotten dynasties, and filling up large 
gaps in our knowledge of the past, the History of Greece should 
still stand where it was left by a Gell, a Dodwell, a Blouet, or 
even by a Grote. While everywhere else there was movement 
and expanding light, Greece and its fortunes were for three quar- 
ters of a century the prey of the tourist, the sentimental traveller, 
and the picturesque voyager. Homer, the grandest figure in 
Greek history, was also the remotest outpost of its civilization. 
Like some snow-covered Olympus or towering Atlas, he filled up 
the whole horizon. All beyond him was vague and impenetrable. 
On the other side of the mountains were no men. 


It had yet to be learnt that there were other ways of reading 
Homer than had yet been applied. Up till a recent date Hom- 
er was not studied by historians, but by philologists, critics, and 
philosophers. The philologist studied Homer’s rhythm, his dia- 
lect, his metre, and all the secrets of that epic art so simple and 
yet so inimitable. The critic analysed the composition of both 
Iliad and Odyssey, and claimed to find in them clear proof of the 
agency of several authors and of later lays foisted into the ear- 
lier. The moralist studied the nature of the men of heroic days, 
their thoughts, shades of sentiment and motive principles. He 
asked himself how they had resolved the problem of human des- 
tiny, what gods they worshipped, and what moral results flowed 
from their religion. All this was well. All these researches 
were based upon data furnished by Homer himself, and their solu- 
tion required but refined feeling accompanied by a penetrating 
judgment.* Homeric knowledge, however, stood substantially 
where Wolf had left it. There was nothing in the way of new 
light to convince the skeptic who maintained that the siege of 


*G. Perrot, Homere. Revue des Deux Mondes, 1885. 
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Troy was a Sun-myth, and that the warriors celebrated in Ho- 
mer’s verse, were solar heroes. | 

It was Henri Schliemann who by his researches at Troy and 
Mycene, first furnished the proof of an extended period of bar- 
baric splendour, having relations with Asia and Egypt anterior 
to the time of Homer, and characterised by the absence of iron, 
and by the use of a massive architecture, called by the Greeks of 
a later day, Cyclopean or Pelasgic. These discoveries serve as 
a perpetual commentary on Homer, clearing up difficulties that 
have long subsisted, and giving a meaning to even epithets that 
were thought to be but the gossamer plav of a poet’s imagination. 
We now know that the description of Mycene as ‘‘rich in gold” 
molvypvoog, is literally true, that the mysterious xvavo¢ which 
commentators agreed must be ‘ blue steel’’ is enamelled porce- 
celain, used for decorative placques and cornices, and that the mag- 
nificence and Asiatic features of the palace of Helen and Mene- 
laus, were not a vision evoked from the teeming brain of the poet, 
but in their main features, a faithful reproduction of a scene fam- 
iliar to the minds of his Ionian auditors, whose fathers had been 
dispossessed of their former glories and. driven across the Ai gean 
by the Dorian invaders, whose irruption brought to a close the 
Mycenean period. 

The finds that have been made are to the scholar what fossil 
remains are to the geologist. A race may be obliterated, but it 
leaves its traces behind it, either in the shape of buildings or 
tombs, or as impressions on language or on the arts of those who 
succeeded the perishing race. By the relics that survive we can fix 
identities of race from similarities of art, and read the history of the 
past from the unconscious testimony of material remains. ‘‘ When 
properly studied and understood there is no language soclear or 
whose testimony is so undoubted, as that of those petrified thoughts 
and feelings which men have left engraved on the walls of their 
temples, or buried with them in the chambers of their tombs. Un- 
consciously expressed, but imperishably written, they are there to 
thishour. Any one who likes may read them, and no one who can 
translate them can for one moment doubt but that they are the 
best, and frequently the only records that remain of by-gone 
ages.’ * Language, it is true, isan invaluable aid, but even where 
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no trace of the Janguage of a race Is left, as in this case, we may 
reason of the works of man before a given date, with the same 
certainty with which we can reason of those of Nature. 


If at first Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries were met with cold- 
ness and even derision on the part of scholars, this was due as 
much to the naive simplicity of Schliemann and his child-like 
faith in the literal truth of the details of Homer, as to any stub- 
born prejudice or indisposition to accept new light from an 
unknown quarter. 


Critical scholars could not help smiling a smile of bland in- 
credulity when an adventurer, whose name had never been heard 
before within University walls, and who was not of the guild, 
claimed in the journals to which he communicated his researches, 
to have found the very treasure of King Priam and the dead body 
of Agamemnon, King of Men. 


When, however, scholars of European reputation and trained 
to scientific investigation visited the sites that were being ex- 
plored, and studied the finds that were exhumed, thev were 
forced to confess that, though the matter was not so simple to 
them as it was to Schliemann, yet these discoveries were of the 
first importance and threw an altogether new light on the early 
history of Greece. Sir Henry Newton of the British Museum, 
Lenormant, Perrot, Schuhardt and others, made known to the 
world of scholars what had been discovered by the explorations, 
and expressed their conviction that while they could not accept the 
startling identifications of Dr. Schliemann, the evidence was 
overwhelming for the existence of a long period of power and 
splendour previous to the Homeric age, and that the state of civili- 
zation revealed by the monuments unearthed, corresponded in 
many points to that which is described in the epics of Homer. 
This age they called the Mycenean age, because the art and 
civilization of the period culminated in Mycene. It lasted for 
probably six hundred years, beginning about 1700 B.C., and ter- 
minating in 1100 B.C., when the invasion of the Dorian tribes 
brought it to an abrupt termination. The least advanced 
stages of the art of this period have been found in Troy, more 
advanced stands Thera, then comes Tiryns, and at the summit 
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of its splendour stands Mycene. Let us briefly sketch each in the 
order of time, noticing in passing how under the rich and marvel- 
lous tissue woven by the imagination of Homer there is ever 
hidden a kernel of fact, a historical frame-work underlying the 
brilliant and capricious embroidery of the fancy. 


Troy, now called Hissarlik, early invited occupation from its 
commanding position on a spur of Mount Ida. Only a few miles 
away flowed the A2gean, while mid-way between the sea and the 
hill of Hissarlik spread a plain of great fertility, watered by two 
rivers. On this hill several cities have been founded. Here in 
1872, at a depth of fifty feet below the surface, Schliemann found 
the remains of the first city—yielding arms and utensils almost 
wholly of stone, with but slight traces of pure copper. * The pot- 
tery is rude, without blending of colors, monochromes of yellow, 
red, brown, or black. The ornamentation is of the simplest 
geometric pattern, consisting of* parallel bars, series of points 
and curves. This geometric ornamentation is characteristic of 
the whole Mycenean period, becoming more elaborate and varied 
in the later stages but never arriving at a correct delineation of 
the human figure. In its most advanced period by an easy trans- 
ition from the curve, many sea shells and animals with sinuous 
forms were represented. This may seem to be a very low stage 
of civilization, but in it we have evidence at least of settled life, 
and therefore of an agricultural population, with the elements of 
commerce, since Cyprus alone in antiquity yielded copper, and 
the presence of occasional jade implements implies some inter- 
course direct or indirect with either Silesia in Europe or Turkes- 
tan in Asia where only jade ts to be found. 


It is the second city that is identified with the Troy of Hom- 
er. How long a time elapsed between the ruin of the first city 
and the founding of Homer’s Troy no one can tell. Several feet 
of earth cover the relics of the first settlement. This city was 
clearly the capital of a formidable power that could command 
the toil of many hands. A powerful rampart exhibiting signs of 
several enlargements ran round the hill. This enclosed the roy- 
al palace or citadel. A comparison of the hewn-stone walls of 
Mycene or Tiryns with the walls of Troy shows that architecture 
~~ *Schuchardt. Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen, 1891. 
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in Troy was still in its earlier stages. The Trojan wall consists 
of a surbase of calcareous tufa sloping at a considerable angle. 
Above this rose a perpendicular wall of sun-dried brick, through and 
along which ran wooden beams as bondage to give solidity to the 
structure. The top of the wall was crowned by a palisade and 
battlements of wood, while the towers and gates were crowned 
with platforms which fed the fire that eventually destroyed this 
city. The fire has penetrated even the wall, for where the beams 
were, are now holes full of ashes and cinders with the clay ad- 
jacent vitrified. Towers constructed with such platforms recall 
to mind the scene where Helen in her search finds the Trojan 
Elders ‘‘seated upon the Scaean Gates,’”’ watching the duel on the plain 
below between Paris and Menelaus. This statement is probably 
only one of those formulae which were passed on from the rise of 
the Epicchant by successive generations of singers until they reach- 
ed the age of Homer, but it is all the more noteworthy as show- 
ing the substratum of fact that underlies the work of the imagin- 
ation. Within the circuit of the walls are evidences of successive 
occupations of the same site by structures that replaced those fall- 
ing into decay. These reconstructions display an advance in size 
and skill. The objects found exhibit increasing elegance and 
mastery of workmanship, while the style of ornamentation though 
more elaborate shows from the patterns followed that the second 
city 1s but a continuation of the first in point ofart. The pottery 
is still monochrome, but animals are now occasionally attempted. 
Among the more elegant types of vases are some with rounded 
bottoms and supplied with a handle on each side. These are by 
some students identified with Homer’s déza¢ adygexumeddov, a 
a drinking cup which the guests passed on from hand to hand. 
In this second city metal is plentiful, gold and silver and bronze 
—bronze in various forms manufactured on the spot, an alloy of 
the copper that came from Cyprus and the tin that came from 
Central Asia, where alone tin was found in ancient times before 
the Phenicians exploited the mines of Spain and Cornwall. 


The most interesting of all the finds at Hissarlik is the so- 
called ‘‘ Treasure of Priam’”’ which Schliemann considered to 
contain the jewels of Andromache or Helen. This jewellery had 
been stored away in a recess in the wall in a wooden box of 
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which only the bronze handle remains. The largest valuables 
consisted of some vases, inside of which were diadems, necklaces 
and ear-rings—all of gold. The workmanship evidences high 
skill, and in its bewilderment of gold threads, chains and pend: 
ants, there is a bizarre elegance that is suggestive of barbaric 
splendour. The oval leaves of hammered gold resemble in shape 
the amber or jade ovals so often found in Egypt on the neck and 
breast of mummies. The bronze weapons that are found are 
poor in tin, showing that the proportions between tin and copper 
had not been fixed by a sufficiently long practice. Casting of 
metals was well-known, for the molds of micaceous schist are 
plentiful. The delicate art of soldering was thoroughly under- 
stood, and thousands of small objects in gold testify to the dexter- 
ity of the workman and the wealth of the state. 


This city seems to have been overtaken by some sudden dis- 
aster. Everywhere are there traces of the ravages of fire. Sev- 
eral skeletons were found, not extended in graves, but under 
crumbled walls with their weapons of war lying beside them. 
Everything is in harmony with the tradition preserved by the 
epic chant that the Queen-city of the Troad was destroyed by a 
hostile armament in revenge for acts of piracy committed by her 
chiefs. 


Another of those centres of Mycenean art was the island of 
Thera, mid-way between Peloponnesian Greece and Asia Minor. 
The excavations were made here by Messrs. Nomicos, Fouque, 
and Gorceix. All the implements and buildings here discovered 
were found under a thick coat of volcanic cinders and lava. 
According to Herodotus, the colonization of Thera by the Phen- 
icians carries us back to the fifteenth century before ourera. As 
the Greeks had no knowledge of this volcanic outbreak which 
overwhelmed the greater part of the Island, we must push back 
the existence of this Mycenean city to at least a century earlier. 
The art of Thera is in many respects similar to that of Hissarlik, 
but there are also important differences. The rough-cast lining 
of the houses in Troy was of clay, not much finer than the mor- 
tar that they used, while in Thera it is lime that is used, and on 
the rough-cast are traced ornaments in figures and different 
colors. In Troy the artist’s pencil was not used. The pottery 
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of Troy is monochrome, while that of Thera is of several colours, 
and figures of plants and animals are frequent decorations. 
Thera originates also the painted vase of Greece, which will be 
one of the glories of classic art. 


The great similarity between the art of Thera where the most 
frequently recurring models are marine fauna and flora, objects 
readily suggested to those who lived in the midst of the sea, and 
the art of Mycene, by no means a maritime city, where the same 
motives enter more frequently but ina more conventional style, © 
seems to imply that Thera was the origin of the art which later 
culminated in Mycene. 


All that is most splendid and characteristic, however, of the 
Mycenean civilization, is to be found centred in Tiryns and 
Mycene. Everything tends to confirm the truth of the older 
Argeian myths that Asiatic and Egyptian elements entered into 
the civilization of Greece in its earliest periods. The masks of 
beaten gold found on the faces of the dead recall Egyptian modes 
of sepulture, and the decorated walls are suggestive of Assyrian 
mural art. At least two different dynasties had here their seat of 
power. Tradition speaks of two lines of royal houses, the Per- 
seids and the Pelopids, of which the Perseid line was the earlier. 
It was in 1876 that Schliemann laid bare the rock of Mycene 
whose secrets had been hidden away from the sight of men since in 
468 B.C. it was destroyed by the Argives. As everywhere else in 
this period the royal palace was at the same time a fortress. It 
was built on a hill that dominated the plain of Argos, between two 
deep ravines. At the foot of the citadel and covering the plain 
were the residences of the tribesmen of which no traces are left, 
except piles of fragments of pottery. On both sides of the 
slope that led up to the entrance into the fortress were vast stones 
confining the approach, while above the gate frowned two lions 
facing outwards to intimidate the foe. The principle of flanking 
is well-known, for all the approaches compel an enemy to expose 
the right or unshielded side to the defenders of the citadel. The 
gates, therefore, open to the side and not to the front.* The 
walls enclosing the citadel were of vast thickness, in some places 
being fifty feet thick, built up from the rock with cut stones 


*Sir Henry Newton; Mycene, Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1878. 
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of immense size. Here the masonry was far superior to that in 
Hissarlik, and there was no slope of rough stone built up as a 
surbase. The wall rises perpendicularly to-day as when it was 
built, and seems destined for an eternal duration. The ampli- 
tude of the space enclosed, the richness of the decoration and the 
luxury that reigned here, as amply evidenced by the ruins of its 
palaces, testify that in Mycene we reach the culmination of the 
Prehomeric period, and that the idea Homer gives us of the 
height at which the Achean monarchs stand above the nameless 
crowd is no exaggeration, when he styles them “‘ sceptre-bearing 
kings, the sons of Zeus, and shepherds of the people.” It was within these 
enclosing walls, at a depth of 25 feet below the surface, that Schlie- 
mann found five tombs to which was afterwards added a sixth, 
discovered by the Greek Stamatakis. These tombs were hollowed 
in the volcanic rock and regularly walled on the sides. The top 
was anciently formed of a covering of planks, which in the course 
of time fell in with the soil above it, and served to protect the 
tomb until the present day. The value of the gold ornaments 
found in the tombs if sold by weight would amount to $25,000. 
This gold was fashioned in a large variety of forms, as masks for 
for the faces of the dead, as diadems, necklaces, buckles, bracelets, 
brooches, vases, plates, leaves of hammered gold, and buttons or 
placques for wall decoration. It was in the bodies found here that 
Schliemann would recognize the Agamemnon, gisthus, and 
Clytemnestra of epic and dramatic poetry. A great many in- 
dications combine to prove that these tombs, however, belong 
rather to the Perseid than to the Pelopid line, and the simplicity 
of the mode of burial when compared with the so-called ‘‘Treasury”’ 
or Tomb of Atreus, the more sumptuous and later Pelopid 
mode of burial, seems to indicate that Mycene had not yet reach- 
ed its highest pitch of power and splendour. In both Tiryns and 
Mycene have been traced out the sites of royal palaces whose 
outlines recall the size, and their mural decorations in gold, ivory, 
amber, and porcelain, the luxury of oriental dynasties. Doubt- 
less when Homer describes the palace of King Alcinoos in 
Phzacia, he transports us into the realm of fairyland, but it was 
from reality that the poet borrowed the elements that he has 
combined in the image he presents of the splendours of this 
enchanted palace. The blue, the yellow, the black, the purple, 
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the walls of bronze, the golden doors, the silver lintel, all are 
here in Tiryns and Mycene, in Amyclz and Orchomenos. 


But it is outside the rock of Mycene in the plain at its base 
that we have the clearest evidence of the architectural skill and 
artistic attainments of the Mycenean age, in the construction and 
decoration of the cupola tombs. There are several at Mycene 
whereof the largest and most perfect is the ‘‘ Tomb of Atreus.” 
This tomb like all the other cupola tombs is circular in the 
ground plan and curves upward into an elliptic arch. It is 
formed by horizontal layers of stones, projecting the one beyond 
the other, till one small stone closed the hole and made the vault 
complete. The diameter of the ‘* Tomb of Atreus”’ is internally 
about fifty feet, its height forty, and the thickness of the walls five 
feet. Externally, is a long passage made of massive stones lead- — 
ing to the doorway that entered intothe circular hall. On one side 
of this hall is a chamber cut in the rock—the stone sepulchre appar- 
ently, while the vaulted dome formed the temple. The dome 
was lined internally with plates of gold, bronze, and other metals, 
as nails are found here and there in the walls. Though numer- 
ous examples of undisturbed tombs are found in Etruria, none 
such are to be found in Greece. All have been rifled of their 
contents. The very name of ‘‘ Treasury’’ by which they were 
known to the Greeks must have excited their cupidity, and as their 
real destination was forgotten, no lingering respect for the dead re- 
strained the hand of the spoiler. Another of these tombs erected 
by Minyas at Orchomenos described by Pausanias as deserving of 
admiration equally with the Pyramids of Egypt, seems from its re- 
mains to have been twenty feet wider than the tomb of Atreus. 
The wealth of Orchomenos had left impressions no less persistent 
than that of Mycene. In response to the envoys sent by the 
Acheans, Achilles refuses to renounce his vengeance though 
Agamemnon “‘ should give him all the treasures of Orchomenos 
and of Egyptian Thebes, those cities which have much gold in 
their habitations.” The gold has disappeared, but the power of 
Orchomenos is proved by the Cyclopean masonry, the under- 
ground drainage canals cut through the solid rock for miles, and 
the profound wells which evidence great engineering skill, 
Though the cupola has crymbled away—the sepulchral chamber 
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where the dead reposed remains. On the slabs of greenish schist 
that form the ceiling, a clever artist has represented a magnifi-. 
cent tapestry having a border of roses surrounding a motive of 
rare elegance—flowers with long pistils intertwined among scrolls 
of those complicated spirals which are so dear to Mycenean art. 
With its brilliant and varied colors the web which has served as 
a model to the decorator must have been one of those objects of 
value that filled the dwellings of the inhabitants of Orchomenos. 
All these cupola tombs were covered by an immense barrow of 
earth. In the decline of the art a simple sarcophagus or urn 
occupied the centre of the mound. The mounds on the plain of 
Troy are of this character. A monument-building race seems to 
have occupied Greece and the whole of Asia Minor before the 
dawn of history. The last memorial of this style seeins to be the 
tomb of Alyattes in the neighborhood of Sardis, dating from about 
560 B.C. Immense numbers of smaller cupola tombs are found 
on both sides of the AXgean, bearing witness to the building 
faculty of this race that revelled in barbaric splendour. In 
‘‘ Hollow Lacedaemon” the realm of Menelaus, are several of the 
cupola tombs, many are found in Thessaly, the home from 
which set out the Minyan chief Jason on his piratical expedition to 
the Euxinecoast. Some of the most interesting have been examin- 
ed also in Attica, which an unwavering tradition represents as set- 
tled by the Pelasgi. In the seventh book of the Odyssey, Pallas 
Athene repairs from the citadel of Scheria to the “‘ strong house of 
Erechtheus,” that pious king so closely identified with her worship. 
The myths that relate to him, have formed at a later time the 
material of more than one drama and more than one picture. 
Quite lately there has been discovered on the Acropolis, the 
foundations of a structure unsuspected by the Greeks of classic 
times. This seems to have been one of those royal citadels that 
in the earliest times of Greece served as the residence of the first 
sovereigns of Attica. 


The question of a Prehomeric age to which all these finds be- 
long is nolonger indebate. Itisanaccepted fact among scholars 
and historians. The uniformity of the architecture, the similar- 
ity of the decorative art, and the character of the metals employ- 
ed, bind all together as belonging to the same period. Iron is 
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known to Homer and frequently referred to, more especially in 
the Odyssey. But in all the researches made in the sites here 
referred to, no trace of an iron tool has been found. The huge 
stones that characterise the architecture of this period were all 
cut by copper and at a later time by bronze tools such as were 
used by Egyptian workmen in the construction of the pyramids. 
As in the case of Egypt the appliances used were of the simplest. 
There was no knowledge of the screw or the pulley. The lever, 
inclined plane, rollers, and the rope alone were used. The mon- 
archs of the Achzan tribes were as absolute in their authority as 
the Pharaohs. Thousands quarried the blocks in the mountains, 
thousands dragged them to the site of building operations, and 
thousands were required to lift them to their courses on the wall. 
Pausanias thought that only Titans or demigods could have built 
the walls of Tiryns where the stones range in weight from 4 to 20 
tons. What would he have said had he seen unearthed the lintel 
stone of the Gate of Lions at Mycene nearly 40 tons in weight, and 
17 feet long, 8 feet broad, and three feet thick, or the still huger 
stone above the door of the Tomb of Atreus, 150 tons in weight 
and 30 feet long, 16 feet broad, and 3 feet inthickness! The per- 
iod was one ofintense life, abundant resources, and notable achieve- 
ment. It lasted for several centuries. At the beginning of the 
period stands Troy with its art, primitive and struggling, at its end 
stands Mycene, rich in gold, in which this art speaks its last 
word. They reached their culmination at different times. But 
so unique was the character of this civilization, and so powerful 
the impression made on after ages that the memory of it sur- 
vived even in the dark days of Dorian rudeness. Against the 
back-ground, however, of a far-off past, a true perspective of the 
order of events was lost. Thus episodes séparated in time are 
brought into relation with each other, Troy is made contemporary 
with Mycene, and the splendour of the later city is reflected over 
the earlier. The glories of that brilliant chapter in Greek his- 
tory passed down through a long line of bards terminating with 
Homer, in whose verses resound the expiring echoes of a renown 
that is thus rescued from oblivion. 


In surveying these memorials of the past on which the hand 
of man has stamped the impress of his thought and will, we can- 
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not fail to recognize that the Greek world had even then in those 
early days, its unity, the sole unity it was ever to realise, the 
unity of mind and taste. That the recollection of it should fade 
away from the minds of the later Greeks, or that a lapse of many 
hundreds of years should succeed this outburst of splendour, 
ought not to surprise us when we recall the dark period of the 
middle ages that intervened in Europe between the downfall of 
the Roman Empire and the resumption of the classic traditions 
taken up anew after the sleep of ages in the forward movement 
of the Renaissance. 

In assigning any exact dates to the events of this period, we 
have to rely, among the Greeks, mainly on traditional statements. 
The siege of Troy and the Dorian invasion are by popular tradition 
uniformly assigned to the twelfth century before Christ. This 
therefore, marks the close of the period. In the vast space that 
precedes there is but one point that is measurably fixed—the 
occupation of Thera by a Phenician colony in 1500 B.C. The 
Greek writers who are aware of this fact are ignorant of the 
presence of an earlier civilization on the island which was des- 
troyed by an outbreak of volcanic forces. Geologists assign this 
disaster to about the year 2000 B.C. Allowing, however, but a 
century to obliterate the memory of this calamity, and to fit the 
island again, by the action of the rain and the atmosphere on the 
volcanic scoriae, for human occupation—the overthrow of Thera 
must be dated at:1600 B.C. And as Troy flourished earlier than 
Thera, the claims of those scholars will not be regarded as un- 
founded who ascribe to the Mycenean period a duration from 
1700 B.C. to 1104, when it was overwhelmed by the Dorians. 

More precise information regarding the Mycenean age comes 
to us from Egyptian sources. The authentic character of the 
documents transmitted to us by the great conquerors of the 18th 
and 1gth dynasties cannot be doubted. If there wasany relation 
between Greece and Egypt it must have been then, and the proof 
of such contact must be found in the discoveries at Mycene and 
in the excavations and records of Egypt. Now, not only has 
Flinders Petrie found in Egypt in tombs of the 18th and rgth 
dynasties, vases of Mycenean pottery esteemed by the Egyptians 
for the beauty of its glaze and the strangeness of its decoration, 
but on the other hand scarabs with the name of Queen Ti and 
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her husband Amenophis III who ascended the Egyptian 
throne in 1450, together with cartouches of the same monarch, 
have been unearthed by the explorers in Mycene and other places. 
As the system of barter prevailed in those early days, when no 
coins as yet were struck, we are not surprised to find in exchange 
for the fine pottery of Mycene exported to Egypt, the ivory and 
glass of Egypt in Mycene. Glass, which was first manufactured 
in Egypt, is most abundant in Mycene as placques for walls and 
cornices in that beautiful blue tint which was the fashion in the 
time of Ramessides. On the blades of poniards unearthed in 
Mycene are found represented hunting scenes wherein deer and 
aquatic birds flee through papyrus groves, while the sphinx, 
whose home is on the bauks of the Nile, is a frequent artistic 
device. 

The intercourse to which the excavations in both countries 
bear witness, is confirmed by the records of Egypt. The name 
of the Pelasgi or Pelasdi is read under the form of Pelesta in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of the time of Tothmes III, 1550-1500 
B.C., several hundred years before the Trojan war. In the 
time of Rameses II, 1350 B.C., who is the great Sesostris of 
Greek writers, we find them at the head of a vast confederation 
of Aryan peoples belonging to Greece, the Cyclades and the 
shores of Asia Minor assisting the Turanian Khetans or Hittites 
in fighting those battles around Kadesh in Northern Palestine 
which are represented in the bas-reliefs of the gates of Luxor and 
Karnak. Under the name of Philistines in 1254 the Cretan Pel- 
asgi destroyed Sidon, whose place was taken by Tyre in 1209. 
Who can fail to recognize in the A quazousha of the monuments the 
Achaeans of Greek history, who in the fifth year of the reign of 
Manephtah I, attacked Egypt in company with the Toursha 
(Tyrrhenians), the Leka (Lycians), the Shavdana (Sardinians), 
and the Sakalousha (Sicilians)? And finally, about the year 
1200 B.C., in the time of Rameses III, the old empire of the 
valley of the Nile was attacked by sea and land by a combined 
force of Teucrians from the Troad, Pelasgi from the isles, and 
Danaoi from the mainland of Greece. * | 

The eteone claimed the ‘‘ isles which are in the middle of 
the sea” as part of their empire. This was most probably true. 


———— 


“Rawlinson ; Egypt, Story ot the Nations Series, 1890. 
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When Egypt was strong the Pelasgi were submissive: when 
it was weak they assailed and plundered it. The occupants of 
the Eastern Mediterranean must in the earliest times have soon 
come into contact with each other in friendly or hostile relations. 
Egypt and the tribes of the /“gean constitute but one world. 
Piracy has ever been dear to the Greek heart. Homer com- 
~ mends the practice of it, and Thucydides tells us that it was the 
normal condition of the Pelasgi, ‘‘the most vagabond of races”’ 
as Herodotus styles them. The pilot who sails straight south is 
on the coast of the Nile Delta, before losing sight of Mount Ida 
in Crete. And the bold corsairs who cleared the 7Zgean of 
Phenicians ships so that of all the islands, only Thera, Thasos 
and Milo belonged to them at the time of the Dorian invasion, 
had little scruple in reaping a harvest of wealth in the readiest 
fashion by the plunder of the Syrian and Egyptian marts. 
Thence steering quickly homewards they easily avoided ven- 
geance by losing themselves in the intricate windings of the 
‘“‘ glittering Cyclades,’”’ or if followed more closely they were 
tracked to their lairs, from the impregnable heights of Troy or My- 
cene they could look down with scorn on the puny assaults of their 
baffled foes. A reminiscence of such piratic raids do we find in 
the fourteenth book of the Odyssey where the disguised Odysseus 
tells Eumaeus his faithful swineherd a tale that falls quite natural 
on the ear. He represents himself as a Cretan Captain who had 
gone with a band of corsairs to make a descent on Egypt. Five 
days did it take them to reach the Delta, and the nine vessels of 
the squadron hid themselves in the tall reeds of a river’s mouth. 
They spread themselves in the plain, they plundered houses and 
were dragging off women and children to the ships. But rein- 
forcements came from adjoining cities, and the pirates were put to 
flight, leaving their Captain in the hands ofthe enemy. His life, 
however, was saved, and during the seven years he has passed 
in their hands he has found means to enrich himself. 

Herein is the explanation of the ‘‘much gold” of those ‘‘ strong 
houses ”’ of the Achaean, Minyan and Trojan monarchs. These 
impregnable fastnesses crowning the heights of Hissarlik, Tiryns, 
and Mycene, are the citadels of robber-chiefs, who from their lofty 
eyries, all within easy reach of the shore, command the com- 
mercial] routes of the Eastern seas. No waters are unknown to 
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these restless rovers and their crews, whether the Euxine with its 
prize of ‘‘ The Golden Fleece” or the seven-fold Nile with its gold, 
ivory and glass. Bold Vikings ofan earlier age, true monarchs of 
the sea, in a time when robbery 1s an honorable calling, their 
deeds will be exalted to the skies on the breath of popular fame. 
But the greatest of them all were those Pelopid kings of the 
house of Atreus, who to Greek craft added Asiatic ruthlessness. 
We now know as formerly we did not know, Troy and My- 
cene, the culminating points of the heroic age. The researches 
carried out have solved many questions, they have brought the 
region of the Argolid into relation with many other points in the 
ancient world, especially with the isles of the 7Zgean, and through 
them with the nations of the Eastern Mediterranean. They have 
established by a new proof that the age called Heroic, Mycenean 
or Prehomeric, is that which in another branch of studies is call- 
ed the age of bronze.* Combined with other evidence they show 
that the use of this metal lasted in Greece till the Dorian in- 
vasion, and that the military superiority of the Dorians was 
due to their use of iron. Finally, by the clear traces of decad- 
ence in the latter part of the Mycenean period, the excavations 
indicate that this civilization had run its course and that an in- 
fusion of new blood was required to fit the Greek race for occupy- 
ing its rightful place in the Historic Age which was about to 
dawn. Behind the curtain new peoples were moving forward to 
the forefront of the stage, and the interest was to be shifted from 
the East to the West. Homer and the Bible were pre-requisites - 
for the birth of the European nations. As the Germanic invasion 
paved the way for a regenerated Europe, so did the rude Dorian 
tribes, by the breaking up of serfdom, the introduction of Apollo 
worship for Totem worship, the substitution of burning for in- 
humation of the dead, the use of iron for bronze, and by a com- 
plete revolution of political notions as well as of social manners, 
lay the foundations for a new Greece which was, after the need- 
ful time for the fermenting of the new ideas, to flower forth first, as 
everywhere, into matchless song, and thereafter into that marvel- 
lous heritage Greece has given us in the glories of plastic art, of 
architecture, of tragedy, and of philosophy. 
A. B. NICHOLSON. 


*Emile Burnouf. Les Fouilles de Tirynthe. Revue des Deux Mondes, 1886. 


SOME OF THE FACTORS OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


HE past is our inheritance. The story of its growth, as 
century has been added to century, is present with us in 
history. Its literature, its song, its music, its science, its art, its 
philosophy, its religion, its common-place observances, its higher 
thought, and all the means by which its development has moved 
onwards from primitive forms to the fullness of the present day, 
these are woven into the very tissue of our being. We are truly 
the children of the past, representing the highest forms of human- 
ity which it has thus far been capable of producing. The present 
is but a passing moment ; and the future, however fully fraught 
with hope, is yet an unknown quantity. 


But, whatever may be the character of the future, we have 
every reason for believing that its development will be mainly 
along those lines that have guided the development of the past. 
For we cannot but think that there is a continuity in the pro- 
cesses of nature, whether acting through the celestial spheres, or 
in the organized structure and life of plants and animals, or in 
the realms of human thought and activity. As the world pro- 
gressed in the past, so we may confidently look for its progression 
in the future. But its development will, in all probability, not be 
like the growth of the tree, which 1s ever moving onward towards 
its completed form, but rather like the motions of the planet, 
which sometimes apparently goes backwards and sometimes for- 
wards, but upon the whole makes a sure and certain advance in 
the onward direction. 


It is not easy to say precisely what we mean by the world’s 
progress, or by civilization, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that the world has progressed, and that some nations are more 
highly civilized than others; and we, who speak the English 
language, quite naturally give the highest place in the scale of 
civilization to the English-speaking people; although of course 
we do not ignore the Teutonic and some other races. 
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It is equally difficult to give any detailed account of the 
causes of the world’s progress, for these are.in all probability too 
complex to be fully comprehended by the most powerful of 
human minds. There is, however, a strong tendency on the part 
of many people, to refer the greater part, if not the whole of the 
world’s progress and our present civilization to the influence of 
the Christian religion. Now, there can be no doubt that the 
civilization of a people and their religion are in many cases some- 
what intimately connected, but it appears to the author that we 
might just as well assume that, given its primitive form, the 
development of the religion of a people is due to their progress 
in civilization, as to assume that the civilization of a people is 
wholly or largely due to their form of religion, for both are as- 
sumptions which it would be difficult to prove. - 


Abyssinia is a Christian nation, but no comparison can well 
be drawn between the civilization of Abyssinia and that of ancient 
Greece with its manifold gods. And what is the civilization of 
Russia, with its state church and its gorgeous religious demon- 
strations, but a tyrannical slavery of both mind and body. 

Moreover, a people who have a stereotyped civilization have 


usually a stereotyped and inflexible form of religion, while that 
growth in thought and invention, and that adaptation to circum- 
stances which has been a part of modern higher civilization, has 
been attended by a concomitant transformation, and broadening 
of ideas, even in the most advanced of religions. For the Christ- 
ianity of the howling Alexandrine mob which tore in pieces the 
philosophic Hypatia, the Christianity that persecuted the Wald- 
enses and burned its hundreds of martyrs at the stake, and even 
the Christianity of the Protestant Calvin who persecuted Servetus 
to death for his Unitarianism, 1s not the Christianity of the 
Protestant and more highly civilized nations during the century 
soon to close. And whether civilization and any form of religion 
necessarily interact upon each other or not, it appears to be quite. 
true that they advance pari passu, and that a higher form of 
civilization invariably indicates a higher and a broader religious 
ideal. 


The idea, too prevalent in many cases, that in order to civil- 
ize a people it is only necessary to change their form of religion 
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from that of Mohamedanism, or Buddhism, or even Paganism to 
that of Christianity, is a thoroughly mistaken one. The con- 
version of a people from one form of religion to another does not, 
and cannot in itself civilize them, for civilization depends upon 
many other things, and notably upon that education which causes 
them to think and compare, and in this way brings them to know 
something of the relation between themselves and the vast uni- 
verse which surrounds them. Civilization requires a change of 
intelligence rather than a change of heart. 


It is quite true that a people might in many ways be changed 
for the better by a mere conversion to another religion ; thus they 
might by becoming Christians become also more humane and 
merciful to their enemies, but this is not generally borne out by 
the mediaeval history of nominally Christian nations, and the 
probability is that converted savages, if left without the influence 
of a higher and more educated race, would degrade their new 
religion to their own level rather than be permanently elevated 
by it. 

In short, religion is only one of the many influences which act 
towards the civilization of a people, and when we consider the 
slowness and difficulty with which the world has worked its way 
from a state of savagery and barbarism up to its present condition, 
in which as yet, not even one-half can be considered as _ being 
civilized, we infer that it requires the forces of all the influences 
at our disposal to ensure even a slow uplifting of the human race, 
and that we cannot afford to ignore even the least of them. 

To classify the influences which make for civilization, in the 
order of their efficiency, would not assist our purpose, even were it 
possible. It is sufficient to draw attention to the fact that we con- 
sider ourselves to be more civilized, or, in other words, to live on a ° 
higher plane of civilization than our ancesters of a hundred years 
ago. Weare inclined to smile at their crude opinions and super- 
stitions, and to look upon their way of doing the majority of 
things as being far behind that of the present age. Their narrow 
provincialism would be wholly unsuited to our times, and their 
ignorance of the laws of health and disease is somewhat shocking 
to our superior knowledge. 


It may be well then to consider some of the ways in which the 
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civilization of one hundred years ago differed from that of our 
own time. A hundred years ago education, in its modern sense, 
was much less widely distributed than at present, and the amount 
of knowledge extant upon the majority of subjects was much less 
extensive. The educated man of that time was characterized by 
the generality of his information, to-day he is very much the 
creature of specialization. Now, specialization may be bad for 
the individual, but it is certainly profitable for the race, for with- 
out it, many of the great discoveries of the present century could 
not possibly have been made. ___ Besides, as the field of human 
study gets wider the individual becomes less competent to mas- 
ter the whole, and if he is to do anything for the world it must 
be along some special line. The result has been not to produce 
a race of ‘‘admirable Crichtons” but to give us men whose know- 
ledge of their speciality is far beyond anything that could be 
hoped for in any other system. 


It is probably in the subjects of philosophy and classics and a 
few allied ones that the least advance has been made during the 
present century. But the study of nature in all its phases, in its 
organic beings and in its physical forces, and even the subject of 
mathematics, have advanced with wonderful strides. So great 
has been the advance in some departments of thought and in- 
vestigation as to give rise to wholly new subjects. Thus, Sani- 
tary Science, Bacteriology, Sociology, and Political Economics, 
are really new sciences or divisions of science. The first two of 
these have already done wonders in tracing diseases to their 
secret causes, and overcoming or preventing the disease by des- 
troying its cause. And thus the nations who enjoy these boons 
of our modern civilization no longer tremble at the names of the 
‘ plague, or the black death, or cholera, for some have been des- 
troyed and others have been stript of their terrors, while hopes 
are entertained than even such insidious diseases as pulmonary 
phthisis will be brought under perfect control in duetime. Inthe 
world of organic life the great principle of evolution, which was but 
a passing dream in the older speculation, has been placed upon 
unassailable ground by the comparative study of plants and an- 
imals, and has received confirmation from almost every side. 
So important is it that it has completely changed or modified 
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many of the older views, and has really introduced a new phil- 
osophy into the world. 

It has even entered the stronghold of faith, and the subject of 
“higher criticism” is one of the results. Those who rebel 
against its generalizing scope and influence will do so in vain, for 
it is certainly one of the features of modern civilization, and al- 
though its results may be subject to future emendations, yet asa 
subject of study it has ‘‘come to stay.” But it is with the 
world of physical study, of devised experiment, of invention and 
the ever-increasing employment of apparatus and machinery that 
we are at present more immediately concerned. 

One hundred years ago chemistry was in its infancy, and not 
a single organic compound had as yet been produced by chemical 
synthesis. To-day hundreds of such are manufactured in the 
laboratories of the world, either by putting together their element- 
“ary constituents, or by saving the required compound out of the 
destruction of other natural material. And su extensive have 
these operations become that they have given rise in many cases 
to new ccmmercial relations, by placing amongst the common 
objects of commerce, articles which heretofore were both scarce 
and expensive. Two hundred years ago the physical properties 
of steam were practically unknown; and the really practical 
steam-engine with all its numerous applications to land and sea 
travel, and to relieving the wear and tear of muscle and nerve, 
are inventions of the present century, and the most of them of 
the last forty years. One hundred years ago coal was not in 
common use, and hence the people of that age had no gas-light- 
ed streets and houses. They had no coal tar and hence none of 
the brilliant and beautiful colors which now almost paint the 
world, and none of those remarkable compounds which exert 
such vigorous and peculiar actions upon the human system. 
They had no petroleum and hence none of the many things 
which petroleum has brought tous. Their knowledge of elec- 
tricity was of the most meagre kind and could in no sense be 
called practical. They therefore had no electro-plated wares, or 
brilliant arc-lights or incandescent filiments. No furnace rivalling 
the heat of the sun and in which the most refractory known sub- 
stance melts like wax, and crude mixtures are changed into 
precious stones, thus out-doing even the hopes of the Alchymists. 
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But all these things, and innumerable others have been wonder- 
fully transformed in this age of modern civilization. The steam- 
engine has become a wonderfully complex machine in its almost 
perfected form, and its growth has been due principally to our 
superior knowledge of the physical laws of heat and steam, and 
to the great development of the modern workship. Fifty years 
ago it would not have been possible, in any workshop in the 
the world, or in all put together, to build the engines of the Um- 
bria or Campania. 

The processes of gas-making, of using up refuse material, of 
heating, of smelting, of extracting and working metals, and many 
others have been brought to a high state of efficiency. The 
ocean steam-ship and the steam railroad have increased the speed, 
the accuracy, the comfort, and the safety of travel upon both sea 
and land. And were it not for the short-sightedness and the 
want of a still higher degree of civilization in the nations them- 
selves, the world might soon become like one common country 
as far as exchange of commodities as well as of individuals are 
concerned. 

But it is probably in regard to the knowledge and uses of 
electricity that the most remarkable progress has been made. 
Electricity has become a veritable slave to man and a most gen- 
ial one at that, for, unlike the human one so common a hundred 
years ago, it is always young, always fresh, always ready to do 
the work put upon it, and it never rebels. It covers our baser 
metals with silver and nickel and gold. It lights our streets and 
public halls and private houses. It draws our cars through town 
and city, and drives a large portion of our machinery. It rings 
our bells; it transmits our voice from house to house, and from 
city to city; and it carries our thoughts with the speed of the 
lightning around the whole world. What it will do in the future 
no man can foretell. | 

The last introduction into the mechanism and mechanical 
appliances of the century are bicycles and the incipient flying 
machine of Prof. Langley. The former of these has already 
materially affected the state of society, and in some respects in 
a beneficial way, since it has materially decreased the consump- 
tion of strong drinks, while the influence of the latter will pro- 
bably be reserved for the coming century. 


FACTORS OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. §t 


Now, one of the characteristics of savages is the way in which 
they look upon all persons not belonging to their own particular 
tribe. Every stranger is an alien and a barbarian, and naturally 
an enemy who 1s fit only to be kept ina state of slavery, or to be 
killed and eaten. Hence their incessant tribal wars. Traces of 
this savage feature come far down in the records of history, and 
the whole system of passports and police surveillance of stran- 
gers to be found in semi-civilized countries like Russia, Tartary, 
Kurdistan, etc., is closely akin to it. In fact, it is not so many 
years ago, although before the days of railroads, that a stranger 
in some of the mining districts of England, was apt to be treated 
with anything but respect. 


But in all civilized countries at the present day, railways and 
steamships and telegraphs and postal service, and all the various 
means of communication, and travel and interchange of com- 
modities, has made of man a cosmopolitan in both life and ideas. 
And just as a number of ponds of water may stand at very differ- 
ent levels while unconnected, but will gradually come to the same 
level when joined by channels, so it is through those great chan- 
nels, our means of interchange already mentioned, that the civili- 
zation of the world is to be looked for, by their connecting 
together and bringing to a common level of civilization, all the 
nations concerned. 

It appears then that to a large extent our modern civilization 
is due to, or at least intimately connected with our knowledge of 
the physical laws of nature, as obtained by the persistent and 
scrutinous researches of chemists and physicists during the 
present century, and to the material expressions of these laws 
and their relations in the thought of the inventor and in the skill 
of the mechanician. For it must be remembered that a know- 
ledge of the acting principles in nature is of use only in so far as 
we can employ these principles; and in a very large number of 
cases the application is to be made through the medium of what 
may be called a machine. 

Thus the steam-engine is a machine which transforms heat 
energy into the mass motion of a railway train or ocean steamer 
or other things of the kind. A dynamo is a machine which 
transforms the mass-motion of a revolving armature into electric 
currents, and an electro-motor is a machine which transforms 
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the energy of an electric current into that of a rotating armature. 
A bicycle is a machine for transforming muscular effort into 
translation over the surface of the earth with the least possible 
amount of wasted energy. And so on throughout the whole 
range of machines. 

Thus, although experiment and discovery must precede in- 
vention in time, they can scarcely be said to excel the latter 
in importance, for without the inventor the discovery would be 
of little or doubtful utility to civilization. In fact, discovery 
and invention have in the past, and will continue in the future to 
go hand in hand. Moreover, these react upon mechanical handi- 
craft, for however useful or important an invention might prove 
to be, the machine so invented could be of no practical utility 
unless the mechanical arrangements could be successfully pro- 
duced in the workshop. So we see that the demands of civjliz- 
ation have created a specialization, not only in_ speculative 
education, but also in practical handicraft, for all the great 
machines so commonly employed nowadays are made under the 
care of workmen who each have charge of a special part. This 
process again is destructive of what may be called the general 
mechanic, but it appears to be a necessity in carrying out the 
demands of our modern civilization. 


The production of machines for the performance of such 
work as was formerly done by manual labor or by crude processes 
not far removed from such, has been something enormous during 
the past hundred years. 

In agricultural operations, besides the improved forms of 
ploughs and harrows and rakes and forks, etc., we have the 
mowing machine, and the reaping and binding machine, the 
threshing machine, and various others. In the manufacture of 
fabrics the inventions are numerous. The spinning wheel of our 
grandmothers has given rise to the jenny with its hundreds of 
spindles ; the needles and thread and yarn to the sewing machine 
and the knitting machine; the old hand-loom to the wonderful 
power-driven jacquard, and the plain products of old times to the 
beautiful damasked fabrics of the present day. To enumerate 
the various engines, motors, transformers, propellers, and the 
thousand and one machines and mechanical devices in constant 
use Is quite unecessary. Every person who for a moment con- 
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siders the matter, must feel that invention and mechanism play a 
far Jarger part in our modern civilization than appears to the 
superficial observer. 

But it is quite certain that the introduction of new and 
advantageous machines will not cease with the close of the 
present century, or with the death of any living man, but that it 
will go on in an increasing ratio, if we are to judge the future 
from the late past. It becomes a question, then, if the study of 
mechanism should not take rank amongst the great educational 
subjects of the times. And by this term we mean both the study 
of machines as acting upon certain principles, serving certain 
ends, and embodying the thoughts of the inventor, and the means, 
both theoretical and practical, by which a machine is constructed. 

We are taught that instead of leaving everything to the phy- 
sician, we should learn something of the structure of our bodies 
so as to be the better able to take care of them, and to keep 
them in proper order for the work they have to do. The same 
argument will apply to every person who has charge of any form 
of complex machine, and the number of such persons has increas- 
ed a hundred-fold in the last hundred years. 

Also, we teach our children to read and write and calculate, 
because by so doing we make them more useful men and women, 
and give to them a greater degree of self-dependence; and of 
late years drawing has been very properly added to these as being 
a powerful aid in expressing a certain class of ideas. In like 
manner the man who knows something of the principles of mech- 
anism, and who has been taught the proper use of tools and has 
had his hands and fingers and eye and judgment trained by using 
them, is in a far better position in the world, and more self- 
reliant than the man who has to depend upon others for every- 
thing bordering on this line of education. 

But some people will say, as they have hitherto done, that 
scientific and mechanical and physical training does not give 
culture, and that culture is the end of education. It is not easy 
to understand what these men mean by culture. If it is some- 
thing which merely puts a polish upon the individual without 
increasing his usefulness in the world in which he is compelled to 
live, or assisting in the onward march of civilization, then the 
world has had a sufficiency of such culture, and the nature of the 
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progress during the last hundred years, in both civilization and 
the expansion of the experimental and practical side of education, 
is evidence that the world has found something better. 

But if they mean by culture that which will enable man to 
to assist in the well-being of his fellow creatures, and to do his 
part in lifting the world from a lower to a higher plane of civili- 
zation, then, the burden is on them to show that the mechanical 
education and its relations here referred to, do not give a most 
effective and desirable form of culture. 

A man who studies a machine is studying not only a group of 
nature’s physical principles, he is also studying the thought of 
the inventor or inventors who gave form to the machine, just as 
truly as the student of poetry is studying the thoughts of the 
poet whose work he is reading. Thus the study of the modern 
astronomical clock in all its relations, involves not only the study 
of mechanical principles which are of wide application, but also 
that of human thought directed along a certain line, and with a 
certain end in view, and extending over a period of upwards of 
three hundred years. 

But the study of mechanism is the study of the principles 
which enter into all machines, whether made by man or by 
nature, and is especially the study of exact mechanical relations. 
And the proper way to study mechanism is by a judicious mixture 
of the theoretical with the practical. The practical is to be ob- 
tained in the workshop, and the purpose is not only to give the 
student a knowledge of machine structure and of tools and appli- 
ances, but also to exercise his ingenuity, his taste for accuracy, 
his means of surmounting difficulties by making the most of his 
appliances and to train his faculty of observation and the 
powers of his fingers and hand. It is strange how many people 
spend hour after hour in exercising their arms or their legs or 
their feet, but forget the training of the most important prehensile 
organs in nature, their fingers. And when they attempt to do 
delicate work, their fingers are, to use a common expression, “all 
thumbs.” | 

Also, the busy mind must at times have leisure. But men- 
tal leisure is not idleness, for the active mind is never idle except 
in sleep. A change in the form of activity is usually what is 
required. And hence we often find that clergymen and lawyers 
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have mechanical workshops in which to pass their leisure hours, 
and sometimes they produce work that might be the envy of the 
skilled workman. | 

Another may object that it is undignified to go and work at a 
lathe or a vise in the workshop after the manner of a common 
mechanic. It may soil the fingers and make them calloused and 
destroy the softness of the skin and the delicate pink of the nails. 
The only answer to such a one is that his proper place is in some 
lady’s bower, secure from wind and storm, for he might get 
frayed or chipped or cracked or even broken into pieces by his 
contact with the realities of the rougher outside world. 

N. F. D. 


AN OLD CONCORD WORTHY. 


LOSE by his (Emerson’s) house, on the slope of the opposite 
hill, lived George Minot, a descendant of one of the early 


Concord families,—dying out in the male line with him, one who had 
never been in the railroad cars, nor but once in Boston, when with 
the Concord Company he marched there in 1812, but one who knew 
Concord field and forest by heart—a type more common in Concord 
then than now, who though he kept a cow and raised corn and 
‘¢ crook-necks’”’ in his little field, eked out the larder of himself and 
his sister, the village-tailoress, with duck and partridges, horn-pout 
and pickerel. He valued and took much leisure, and liked to gossip 
with Mr. Emerson over the fence about ‘the old bow-arrow times’”’ 
when, as he averred he had heard from the fathers, deer and otter and 
raccoons were common in Concord, and moose had been shot here. 

‘‘ Here is George Minot, not so much a citizen as a part of nature, 
in perfect rapport with the trout in the stream, the bird in the wood 
or pond-side and the plant in the garden; whatsoever is early or rare 
or nocturnal, game or agriculture, hé knows, being awake when others 
sleep, or asleep when others wake; snipe, pelican, or breed of hogs; 
or grafting or cutting; woodcraft or bees."’ 


On his (Emerson’s) way to town he saw George Minot at work, after 
his leisurely fashion, and asked him if he was not going to cast his 
vote with all honest men for Freedom (the question of slavery being 
then under debate). ‘‘ No,” said this honest Rip Van Winkle, “ I 
ain't goin’. It’s no use a-balloting, for it won't stay. What you do 
with a gun will stay so,” 

| —Emerson in Concord. 


THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE. 


A SUGGESTION. 


‘HE recent meeting in London, England, of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire for the purpose of discussing, 
among other subjects, the establishment of closer commercial 
relations between the United Kingdom and the Colonies—followed 
by the meetings of the United Empire League to consider the 
suggestions for a Custonis Union made by the successful com- 
petitors for the ‘‘ Statist” prize of one thousand guineas, have 
aroused great interest in Britain. The Venezuela and German 
incidents a few months since, however unsatisfactory in other 
respects, served an effective purpose in drawing the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies into closer sympathy with each other 
and of creating a feeling in the Imperial Country, that it was 
possible to be independent of foreign alliances. These same 
incidents are now bearing their further fruit in the increased 
interest which is taken by the Imperial Government as well as 
by the British public in all questions affecting the promotion of 
trade with the colonies. 

The Colonial Conference at Ottawa, two years ago, passed 
resolutions favoring preferential trade within the Empire, and the 
withd-rawal of all provisions in foreign treaties which would in- 
terfere with this preferentialtrade. The Rosebery Government, 
then in power, did not view either proposal with favor. Circum- 
stances have, however, since then, been considerably changed by 
the advent to power of a new, strong Government, favorable, it 
is true, to the principles of free trade, but more Imperialistic in 
aim and not altogether favorable to those nations being permit- 
ted to have free access to British markets, who by heavy imposts 
and bounties in their own countries erect barriers to British 
commerce. That the strong personality of the Colonial Minis- 
ter in this Government is exerted in favor of building up British 
commerce with the Colonies, and of promoting Imperialistic 
views, is one of the significant facts of the time. _It will require 
a master mind to be able to reconcile the free-trade principles of 
Great Britain with the more or less protective ideas of so many 
of the vigorous young colonies ;—to find the line of compromise 
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which will be acceptable to people who are situated under such 
different conditions of boundary, race, climate, and productions. 
Is Mr. Chamberlain the master mind? and has the opportune 
occasion come ? | 

At the recent meetings in London, it was hardly possible that 
resolutions directly favoring preferential trade should be passed, 
but a clear step in advance was taken when the delegates unan- 
imously adopted the resolution proposed by the President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, to the effect that the subject of 
closer commercial relations between Great Britain and its Colon- 
ies demanded careful consideration, and that, on the request of 
the Colonies, it was expedient for the Itnperial Government to 
promote such relations and to formulate some practical plan by 
summoning an Imperial Conference thoroughly representative of 
the interests involved. 

In their award on the essays sent in competition for the 
“‘Statist ’’ prize for the best suggestion of a scheme for the com- 
mercial federation of the Empire, the Marquis of Lorne and Lord 
Playfair mention that the whole of the competitors— 136 in num- 
ber—look, without an exception, to fiscal union of the Empire as a 
necessary precursor of its political federation. That there is un- 
animity on this point is an important progressive step, as it nar- 
rows the preliminary consideration of the larger idea to the one 
question—Is a Customs Union possible?  Ifthat is not possible, 
there cannot be a federation of the Empire. 

The suggestions of the two successful essayists have been 
arrived at from different standpoints. Mr. J. G. Colmer, what- 
ever his views on protection may be, sees the necessity of closer 
unity and of preferential trade, and whilst leaving to each individ- 
ual colony the decision as to the measure of preference it will 
give to British manufacturers, advocates the placing by the 
United Kingdom of small specific duties, equal, he estimates, to 
about 3 p.c. ad valorem, on the importations from foreign count- 
ries of a number of food products and raw materials, which are 
also imported from the colonies and India, including animals, 
meats, dairy products, leather, wool, tallow, skins, fish-oils, wheat, 
flour and sugar. He further advocates a reduction in duties on 
the colonial products in the case of cocoa, coffee and tea. Great 
Britain jis not entirely a free-trade country, and, he argues, if 
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duties are permissible there on beer, spirits, tea, coffee and 
tobacco, all of which are consumed by the working classes, ob- 
jection cannot on principle be taken by free-traders to a small 
‘preference in favour of colonial products in return for a guid pro 
quo. Mr. Colmer’s weak point in his very able essay, is that he 
has not sufficiently considered the British manufacturers’ position 
(1) at home, where they have at present to contend with nearly 
four hundred millions of dollars in value of foreign manufactures 
annually imported into Great Britain and most of which enter 
directly into competition with local productions, and (2) in the 
colonies, where, under his schemes, whilst colonial importations 
into Great Britain would receive uniform treatment, there would 
not be reciprocal treatment of British goods in the colonies, as 
each colony would be allowed to select such articles for prefer- 
ence as it chose and would also arrange the extent of the prefer- 
ence to be given. Nor does he propose any sufficient offset to 
the bounties offered by continental nations. These bounties 
have not only affected the sugar industries of the West Indies, 
but have hampered those of Great Britain, and have led to the 
British public consuming, to a very large extent, sugar apparently 
cheap in price, but actually dear because defective in sweetening 
power. 

The other essayist, Mr. Ralph S. Ashton, is an advocate of 
free-trade principles, and an important part of his argument— 
derived from experiences in the United Kingdom—is employed 
to prove the soundness of the fiscal system there, and the possi- 
bility of its application in the colonies. | His scheme is not very 
clearly elaborated in the case of the colonies, but appears to con- 
sist in adopting intact the British tariff list and scale of duties, 
in admitting food products and animals free, and, in all other 
importations in imposing an ad valorem duty, varying in different 
colonies, but for Canada fixed at 10 p.c., with the addition of 
another 10 p.c. on luxuries. Deficiencies in revenue he would 
make good by excise and succession duties, and property and in- 
come taxes. The fiscal system in the United Kingdom he would 
leave unaltered. Mr. Ashton does not himself appear satisfied 
that his scheme will commend itself to the colonies, nor does he 
endeavour to show what advantages would arise to them from its 
adoption. It is doubtful if he has sufficiently studied the con- 
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ditions—so different in so many respects from those ef Great 
Britain—under which the trade of some of the colonies is carried 
on and their revenues collected. 

What then shall be the solution of the problem? With so 
many favouring circumstances all tending to bring into closer 
relations the scattered members of the Empire, it would seem as 
if at no time had the Imperial and Colonial Governments a more 
auspicious opportunity of approaching a question which has been 
hitherto beset with many difficulties. How shall the currents be 
utilized to the advantage of the Empire? In what shape can 
these Governments present a scheme to their people with a 
reasonable certainty of its being accepted? At the outset it is 
necessary to bear in mind that that proposal is most likely to be 
acceptable to all, which most nearly preserves the existing fiscal 
conditions and trade relations which each state, colony and de- 
pendency has found by experience to be best suited to its relative 
position, resources, climate and people. Any new fiscal policy 
which in its application would create a sudden and severe change 
in the home or foreign interests of any one section of the Empire 
would meet with immediate objection from the business interests 
of that section. At the same time it is equally clear that unless 
every section approaches the consideration of the matter in a 
spirit of some compromise, a commercial federation can never 
become an accomplished fact. If any self-governing colony in- 
sists on the protective principle being carried out in its entirety 
over the whole Empire, there are other colonies, as well as the 
United Kingdom which could not assent. On the other hand, if 
the United Kingdom should determine that free trade, as inter- 
preted there, must prevail, Canada and Victoria are probably 
not the only colonies which would, in justice to their large local 
industries and to their working classes, feel bound to refuse their 
sanction. Colonies which have self-government will naturally 
consider the conditions which presently surround them and their 
own future, in preference to assenting to a policy which, however 
it might conduce to the welfare of other parts of the Empire, 
might result in ruin to large numbers of their own local interests. 

In endeavouring to arrive at some practical] scheme which will 
cover the preferential trade resolutions adopted at the Colonial 
Conference held at Ottawa in 1894, and at the same time meet 
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some of.the difficulties urged in the press as standing in the way 
of their acceptance by Great Britain, the following considerations, 
among others, present themselves :— 

That important sections of the Empire exist on every con- 
tinent and in every climate, and produce or can produce probably 
every known natural product : 

That the import and export trade of the more important 
colonies will per head of population bear comparison with the 
similar trade of the most progressive foreign states, in the case of 
Canada being about equal to that of France and much larger than 
that of either the United States or Germany, and, in the case of 
Australasia only exceeded by that of Holland and Belgium: | 

That the total external trade of the colonies and India, ex- 
cluding the inter-colonial trade of Australasia, has already 
reached nearly $2,250,000,000 annually although their population 
of European origin is probably under twelve millions, and that 
the proportion of this vast business directly tributary tu the 
United Kingdom must under preferential trade enormously 
increase : 

That any scheme, to merit consideration, must be framed in 
the interests of the United Kingdom as well as of the Colonies, 
and that that scheme will meet with most appreciation in Great 
Britain which will not only benefit the agricultural industries 
without sensibly increasing the cost of food products, but will 
also aid the British manufacturer in meeting fairly the extensive 
competition at his own door resulting from the cheap labour as 
well as the export bounties of continental countries : 

That it only requires examination to establish the fact that a 
small duty like 2} to 3 p.c. on foreign wheat will not ap- 
preciably increase the cost of the loaf of bread to the working 
classes, and that such a duty loses much of its apparent im- 
portance in Great Britain where wheat is the subject of specu- 
lation and on a well defined rumour at any time of ‘probable 
scarcity or over-supply, is liable to a rapid rise or fall to, possibly,. 
more than the amount of such a duty : 

That any effective scheme of commercial federation must 
necessarily carry with it some plan for the establishment of a 
Colonial Council, and for colonjal contribution towards the de- 
fence of the Empire, 
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Keeping all of the foregoing facts and considerations in view, 
the scheme which suggests itself as likely to produce the least 
disturbing effect, and at the same time to be of advantage to 
those interests which most need it, may be stated under the 
headings given below. Although indicating generally that the 
duties should be light, and should be less on food products and 
raw materials than on other articles, it would seem preferable at 
this early stage to leave to a joint conference of representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies, the determination of the 
amount of the preferential duties to be imposed—whether 
they shall be in each individual case less or more than 5 p.c.— 
and the selection.of the different products to be affected, although 
some of these readily suggest themselves. This conference 
would require to fully consider the financial and trade conditions, 
the resources and the needs of each section of the Empire. 

(1) Each government to retain the right to adjust its own in- 
ternal revenue and customs tariffs, except to the extent affected 
by the minimum customs duty hereafter referred to, and to pro- 
vide for its own present and future financial! obligations. 

(2) An agreed on minimum customs duty, less than which 
none would charge, (10 p.c. would probably be more than suffici- 
ent in the most extreme case, and 5 p.c. ample generally) to be 
imposed by all governments connected with the federation, over 
and above any existing duty, on such natural and manufactured 
products—to be also agreed on—(except raw materials and food 
supplies provided for under clause three) as are presently im- 
ported fron foreign countries, and at the same time are also or 
can be produced extensively—to a minimum limit to be fixed— 
within the federation. 

(3) A less rate of duty (50 p.c. of the average minimum duty 
as above might suffice) to be imposed with similar conditions on 
al] raw materials from foreign countries shewn to be required for 
manufacturing purposes, and which at the same time are also or 
can be produced extensively—to the minimum limit fixed—within 


the federation, and under similar conditions, on all foreign food 
materials which are in their natural state and have not undergone 
any process of manufacture or preparation. 

(4) A further duty, equal to the bounty in each respective 
case, to be imposed on all foreign products, to encourage the ex- 
port of which bounties are given by foreign nations. 
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(5) A revision of this tariff arrangement to be made every few 
years as experience is gained of its working and of the capacity 
of sections of the federation to replace further foreign products 
on a sufficiently extensive scale. 

(6) All export duties to be remitted on articles shipped from 
one section of the federation to any other. 

(7) The abrogation to be effected of those clauses in the Ger- 
man and Belgium treaties which presently interfere with prefer- 
ential trade. 

(8) Each colony to properly equip and maintain a standing 
force or an effective volunteer force, in numbers to be agreed on 
proportioned to the population and its character. 

(9) The colonial governments to impose on their own shipping 
and on imports a small tax—in amount to be agreed on—to form 
their contribution to the maintenance of the Imperial Navy ; or, 
as Mr. Colmer and others suggest, devote the whole of the 
preferential taxes to this purpose. 

(10) The representatives in London of the Colonies to to- 
gether form a Colonial Council—of which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should be a member—which shall deal with all 
State questions affecting the colonies, including preferential trade 
tariffs, and, in connection with these questions, act in an 
advisory capacity to the Imperial Goverment. 

In the actual working of this proposal for preferential trade, 
there is an elasticity which is very desirable in consequence of the 
diversity in the fiscal systems of the different sections. of the Em- 
pire. Each government is left with its present sources of 
revenue and rates of duty. It has also the right to impose what 
preferential duties it pleases and on what articles it pleases, and 
may even alter its whole fiscal system, provided it imposes the 
minimum duty on the foreign articles agreed on which all must 
charge over and above that charged on the British and Colonial 
articles of the same kind. Other results would also flow from the 
adoption of this proposal. British manufacturers would have a 
_ better control of the markets of their own country for their own 
manufactures, leading thus to a largely increased output, which 
would be still further increased by the preferential market in the 
Colonies. and India. This would lead to work for Britain’s 
army of unemployed. On the other hand, raw materials for 
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manufacturing and food supplies coming from other parts of the 
Empire would be duty free, while those from foreign countries 
would enter under duties that were lower thau. on manufactured 
goods and merely just sufficient to establish a preference—a pre- 
ference which would only be conceded if the production of the 
article within the Empire reached a fixed limit. The decaying 
sugar interests of some of the Crown Colonies would also be re- 
vived, the growth of many agricultural products adapted to the 
climate, soil and other conditions of some of the colonies, but 
presently neglected or only cultivated for local use, would be 
greatly stimulated, whilst the production of food supplies not 
merely in Great Britain but throughout the Empire would be en- 
couraged by giving them the preference in the British markets. 
And if it is remembered that the vast sums sent in the past to 
the United States by British investors have promoted enterprises 
there on an enormous scale and have led directly to the immense 


demand there for labour which Britain has also largely supplied, 
it is conceivable how both capital and labour will be diverted to 
the colonies under a well-considered scheme of preferential trade. 

The important question which must engross attention through- 
out Great Britain is the levying of a preferential tax, light though 
it should be, on imports from foreign nations. Those man- 
ufacturers who do not depend on foreign raw materials, or who 
are feeling the effects at home of foreign competition, will, many 
of them, favour it, and the certainty of a larger output in num- 
erous lines and better employment will attract the working 
classes. The agricultural classes will probably accept it as-a 
measure of help, whilst among the people generally the 
events of the last few months have created the willingness. 
to give at Icast consideration to any fair scheme which 
aimed at closer connection with the colonies and a colon- 
ial contribution to the maintenance of the navy. If the whole 
subject is now studied afresh by the leaders of public opinion 
there without the prejudice which is apt to be associated with 
principles which have been long accepted: with before them the 
aspirations and willing concessions of their kinsmen in Colonial 
Britain; and in the light of the new circumstances which surround- 
ing and distant nations, as well as the young and vigorous colon- 
ies have created, then there may be hope for conclusions that— 
many thoughtful minds believe—will not only maintain but in- 
crease Great Britain's prestige in the political as well as the com- 
mercial world. Will not the people make a concession to yain 
a consolidated Empire ? A. T. DRUMMOND, 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE BoaRD OF TRUSTEES FOR YEAR 
EnpINnG APRIL 29, 1896. 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 





No. of Undergraduates i in Arts (attending) ...........-ee008 265 
‘«* Extra-mural ........... tceeied 85 

General Stidents:in-Arts: sais kang: edeweeawaed ans . 46 
Post-Graduate Students in ArtS ....... cc. ccc cee ceo e co eee 14 
Undergraduates in Law..... 16. cescecccevcescccecses ike A 
“ Practical Science........ sesccecceecs 6 

_ TOCOLORY ohecsiss wesw, scatasee setae 40 

x MEGICING 625s eau oe eeasinine oases 132 

TOL: « 62 6c ce nGeesew ae ce caked ee aan 592 


Or, allowing for double registrations, 564 ; as compared with 432 
in 1892-3, 456 in 1893-4, and 533 in 1894-5. Our increase last year 
was chiefly in extra-mural students. This class which has risen 
from 38, three years ago, to 85 this year, consists chiefly of teachers, 
who—unable to attend lectures—are prosecuting their studies at home, 
often with great earnestness and success. The Professors do what 
they can for them by means of correspondence ; but it is felt that 
more systematic assistance would be given, if tutors were employed 
to send them notes of the lectures and to correct their exercises and 
essays. It is also proposed that special examinations should be held 
for them during the Easter holidays. If these changes are made, the 
present fee of $10 would have to be largely increased ; but that ought 
not to be a serious objection, as the extra-mural student is exempt 
from all the charges of attending classes. ‘The matter is engaging 
the attention of a Committee of the Senate. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


In Medicine, M.D., C.M. .......... cc cccccccceeceesscccece Ig 
In Theology (4 Testamurs and 2 B.D.,s)............... 6 
IAW UGE BB.) scoesastosnes sees tietnevensn us eeeteinte cons 4 
In Arts (33 B.A.; 17 M.A.5 1 D.SC.) oo. eee eeee ees 51 

80 


In addition to these, six honorary degrees were conferred; in 
Divinity, on the Rev. Angus McColl, Chatham, Ont., and on the Rev. 
Wm. P. Begg, Kentville, N.S. ; and for professional and scientific dis- 
tinction, the degree of LL.D. was granted to Professor John Fletcher, 
M.A., Wm. Saunders, F.R.S.C., James Fletcher, F.L.S, Dominion 
Entomologist, and A. T. Drummond, LL.B., Montreal. 


LOSSES DURING THE SESSION. 

At the opening of the Session, the Venerable Vice-Principal Dr. 
Williamson was taken from us, after fifty-three years of continuous 
service. The students have testified their regard for the beloved 
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Professor by erecting a mural tablet of brass in his memory in Con. 
vocation Hall; and it has been decided to appeal for $5,000 to the 
graduates and others who valued him, to endow scholarships bearing 
his name with the money. In life, it was his delight to aid students. 
It is most fitting that he should continue to doso after death. Con- 
tributions to the fund should be sent to the Treasurer, J. B. McIver, 
Kingston. 

Shortly after the New Year, death struck Dr. K. N. Fenwick and 
then Dr. H. Saunders, men in the prime of life, and whose places 
cannot be adequately filled. Here again the students have shown 
their regard for their Professors by presenting beautiful portraits of 
them, to be hung in Convocation Hall, painted by Mr. Ernest Lawson 
of Toronto. Friends of the late Hon. W. Morris, the first Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, have also presented us with his portrait, 
painted by the same artist. 

We have to record the loss of two Trustees, who as long as their 
health permitted—were never absent from the meetings of the Board, 
the Rev. Dr. Laidlaw, of Hamilton, and the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, 
B.D., of Toronto. While we shall miss both, it is not too much to 
say that the loss of Mr. Macdonnell is irreparable. 

Failing health has compelled Mr. John Cormack to resign the 
position which he filled with a perfect heart for so many years. In 
retiring, he takes with him the respect of every one who knew him; 
of students, Professors and Trustees. 

Other losses, of promising students and kind benefactors, help to 
make the past year a sad one. Of the former, I would specially men- 
tion Mr. James D. Stewart, M.A., and of the latter Mr. Robert 
Anderson of Montreal, who for many years gave $100 in scholarships 
to the Theology Faculty. He has left the University a legacy which 
will continue those scholarships, at least in part. 


THE FACULTY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


The Dean’s report, which is appended, gives all the information 
necessary concerning this new department. Workshops are recom- 
mended by him, and it is proposed to build, in connection with them, 
baths for the football players, and a gymnasium for the students 
generally. Three thousand dollars are needed for these purposes, 
and it is hoped that the graduates who have often advocated while 
students these necessary additions, will assist in their erection. 


MEDICAL FACULTY. 


The work of the session was opened in the beautiful new Operating 
Theatre, towards the erection of which the late Dr. K. N. Fenwick 
contributed $2,500, and his colleagues in the Faculty $500 additional. 
In Pathology and Bacteriology, Professor W. T. Connell has organ- 
ized a special Laboratory, and an additional Laboratory in Chemistry 
has been equipped. In these important departments, as well as in 
every department of Biology, Botany, Animal Biology, Physiology 
and Histology, apparatus is of the most modern kind, and we have 
Professors giving their whole time to the subjects they teach. The 
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attention of our medical graduates is called to this, and I trust that 
they will feel the responsibility of aiding in the further development 
of these branches of science in which they are professionally interested. 

A beginning has been made in the work of forming a modern Med- 
ical Library open to the students. A steady revenue is secured for 
it by imposing on each student a small annual fee, and Dr. Herald, 
the Secretary of the Faculty, discharges the duty of Librarian 
gratuitously. | 

FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hugh Waddell, Peterborough, has not waited for the fulfil- 
ment of the condition on which he promised $5,000. He has sub- 
scribed the amount, and is paying interest on it, and I would recom- 
mend that this be set apart for a ‘‘ Hugh Waddell Lectureship in 
Church History” until the whole amount needed for a Chair has 
been secured, and that Professor Macnaughton be appointed 
Lecturer for the ensuing session. During the past session Professor 
Macnaughton gave a course of lectures which the students appreciated 
very highly. 

The Conference of the Theological Alumni, held last February, 
was most successful. A special feature of it wasa course of lectures 
on ‘“‘ The New Life in Christ ” by the Rev. Dr. Win. P. Begg. The 
programme for next February is herewith appended. It will be 
noticed that many of our Alumni prepare the papers that are dis- 
cussed. This is a cheering feature which shows that one of the chief 
objects contemplated when the Conferences were first proposed has 
been largely attained, The Chancellor has kindly promised to con- 
tinue his Lectureship. 


PROGRAMME BEGINNING FEB. 8TH. 
Forenoons. 
I. The Chancellor’s Lectureship. Professor Watson will Jecture 
daily on ‘‘ Christianity in its Relations to Human Progress.” 
II. Biblical Theology. Rev. D. Strachan (Hespeler) will read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Concepticn of God by Amos.”’ 
Rev. J. Mutch (Toronto), on ‘* The Conception of God by 


Hosea.”’ 
Rev. R. J. Hutcheon (Toronto), on ‘The Conception of God 
by Micah.” 
ae G. Ne Milligan (Toronto), on ‘‘ The Conception of God by 
saiah.”’ 


N.B.—See Robertson Smith’s “ Prophets of Israel.” 


III. Problems of the Pastorate. Discussions presided over by Rev. 
Dr. Thompson (Sarnia). Papers by Rev. J. A. Grant 
(Richmond Hill), Rev. S. Childerhose (Parry Sound), Rev. 
D. G. McPhail (Picton). 


Afternoons. 
I, Influence of Imperial Rome on Christianity. Rev. J. A. 
Sinclair (Spencerville). 
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II. The Present Position of the Old Testament Historical Criticism. 
Professor Mowat. 
Ill. The Development of National Character in Canada and the 
United States. Rev. S. Bland (Cornwall). - 
IV. Church History. (The First Century). Three lectures by 
Professor Macnaughton. 
V. Interpretation of Modern Life by Modern Poets. Three lectures 
by Professor Cappon. 
VI. Interpretation of Tolstoi. Professor Dyde. 
Tolstoi’s View of History, as seen in ‘‘ War and Peace,” by Rev. 
John Hay (Cobourg). . 
Tolstoi’s View of Life, ‘‘ Life’’ and ‘“‘ Anna Karenina,” Rev. 
T. J. Thompson (Belleville). 
Tolstoi’s Religious Views, ‘“‘My Confession” and ‘‘My Religion.” 
Rev. A. Laird (Port Hope). 


VII. Some New Testament Problems. Professor Ross. 


Evenings. 

Social and Economic Discussions. Presided over by Professor 
Watson and Shortt. 

(a) Kidd’s View of Modern Socialism. Paper by Rev. Mr. 
Binnie (McDonald’s Corners) on Kidd’s Social Evolution. 

(b) Caird’s Conception of Christianity. Papers on Caird’s Evo- 
lution of Religion. Rev. J. G. Stuart (London) and Rev. J. Miller 
(Norwich). 

(a) Economic Meaning and Function of Labor, Wealth, Capital 
Money. Rev. W. W. Peck (Napanee). 

(5) Economic Development of the Condition of Labor in Eng- 
land. Rev. W. A. Hunter (Toronto). 

(c) Economic Development of the Condition of Labor in Can- 
ada. Professor Shortt. 

(d2) Trusts, Combines, and Monopolies. Rev. J. J. Wright (Lyn). 

(ce) The Municipal Problem. Rev. D. C. Hossack (Parkdale). 

(f) The State in Relation to Crime. G. M. Macdonnell 
(Kingston). 

BENEFACTIONS. 

Besides the legacy of Mr. Robert Anderson, Montreal, and special 
donations from Mr. Pluman, Paris, Mr. Hugh Maclennan, Montreal, 
and contributions from various friends to make up a loss incurred by 
the Treasurer of the Bursary Fund, there is nothing to report under 
this head except the subscriptions received by the General Secretary. 
According to his report, these amount to $6,800, in addition to the 
$5,000, already mentioned as subscribed by Mr. Hugh Waddell. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 
The School of Mining and Agriculture has, for two years past, held 
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a summer session, for assisting teachers and others in taking a Uni- 
versity Course in Arts. The governors, finding that it did not at- 
tract public school teachers, have resolved to discontinue it; but be- 
ing convinced that it is well calculated to assist a deserving class of 
High School teachers, I have arranged with the Professors of Botany 
and Animal Biology to continue it this year, at a nominal expense to 
the University. For the sessions of 1896, the subjects taught will have 
reference mainly to the practical part of the Specialists’ Examinations 
in Botany and Animal Biology. Classes will tegin on July 7th, and 
persons proposing to attend should apply to W. Mason, Bursar. The 
School of Mining and Agriculture has added a full course in Veter- 
inary Science to its list of departments, and the Ontario Government 
is now responsible for its Dairy School. 


CONCLUSION. 


I submit herewith the Reports of the Treasurer, of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Practical Science, of the Librarian, of the Curator of the 
Museum, and of the Professors of Botany, of Physics, and of Animal 
Biology. 

G. M. Grant, Principal. 


Statement of Revenue and Expenditure of Queen's College, Kingston, for year end- 
ing April 2nd, 1896. 








REVENUE. 
Pemporalities Boar’ 25c4 Saiesdkbuicwaemte saws eas, =< vee sene ieecnes ¢ $ 2,000 00 
The Professors, Beneficiaries of Temporalities Board......... giana aise ies 1,050 00 
Kingston Observatory, Grant from Government ............e0c0e. cee 500 00 
Rent of Drill Shed ................ Lwuldeeaterai ae tues ature cheese Mince we eee 750 00 
Rent of Carrtithers Hall) 24.05% o.dsnecdeeieWb sok on aelv a Sawanded es oes 1,250 00 
Rent Of Groungs 63% signe se rsas es dca tee wansaentenes: Heetdacaes eae 120 00 
Chancellor's Lectureship ..........s.cceees side etd. imanislonutasens cd ttas aces ee 250 00 
Fees, Class and Graduation .........ccceecececcocer sees $ 4,882 39 
Fees for Examinations, Library, &c. ...........000. hacmand 3,814 41 
pom 8,696 80 
Interest on Mortgages and other Securities ......... ccc cece cccunc ves 17,418 23 
General Assembly's College Fund : 
Church Agents, Balance 1894-5.........eece0+ secseces 339 00. 
a . on Account Of 1895-6......cccecesccees 1,537 69 
Congregations contributing directly .............. tees 1,100 25 
; 2,976 94 
Receipts for: Scholarships» .é.400¢4vswees ss, 4ovanweiseseeee wae elses 2,572 34 
Interest on Jubilee Fund Subscriptions .......... ccc csecsccesccccees 5.067 67 
Balance Deficiency.... 2... se. eeeee altering Mana ee aro ated Nes feces §=©,015 14 
$ 51,667 12 
EXPENDITURE. 
DeticienGy, 1894-5 ooi5 hu asacseced eee ase cae ie nn bene’ eG a eater $ 12,734 06 
Salaries—-Professors and Lecturers in Theology, 9 mos. ..........002: 5,750 00 
“ Professors and Tutors in ArtS.... 2... ccc cc cece cect eee e cone 18,861 50 
m Other Officers for year........c0.ceceees ail isbn ioe al eB Sielseeg 4,362 64 
Chancellor's Lectureship ............ ceee ace ee er eee 250 00 
PUrMtUre: csevcin sets obs dakaw a boeuba keene a4 eer eer err ere 132 00 
ENSULANCE Gia Mier ss ths ele a FON Rech ted Shes ee eeees Bee eeeek 326 52 
Expended on Examinations, Library, Laboratories, Museum, &c....... 4,060 79 


Expended on Practical Science Department.,..,........ss-eeeeveeves | 423 54 
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Taxes, Repaits and Grounds oi. (ccscsiecivssvetea vases anceestensocsaes $ 544 69 
Scholarship Account .............cc ccc cee ccc ceer cece » Rae a eens 2,572 34 
Travelling Expenses .... ..........2.- Lea Da aeee Cea Oe aw ae ees 33 75 
Advertising, Printing and Stationery .............ccccccccccccccceecs 861 45 
Fuel, Water and Gas ................ Tate care Sa BNraee Orie ntam ere Be. ee eaks 609 71 
Contingencies..............0 ccc cence Mere Reece Cab araGie ea wae ee woetanis 145 13 
$51,667 12 
_ QUEEN’s CoLLeGR, KINGsTON, 25th April, 1896. 
J. B. McIVER, 

Examined and found correct. Treasurer, 

J. E. Crark, ‘ 

D. CALLAGHAN, Auditors. 


REPORT ON PRACTICAL SCIENCE FACULTY, 1896. 
To the Board of Trustees of Queen’s University: 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to present the following report of the pro- 
gress and condition of the Practical Science Faculty. 

The teaching power and facilities, and the amount of accom- 
modation available are the same as they were at the last annual 
report. 

The number of students registered in all the Practical Science 
courses is eleven, but some of these are registered in Arts and some 
only in the books of the School of Mining. 

Five students have been doing work and receiving instruction in 
the mechanical workshop. Four of these were engaged in mechanical 
work during the whole session, and the fifth left about Christmas to 
engage in an electrical manufacturing establishment. 

The work ‘of these four has added something to our stock of 
mechanical appliances without drawing directly upon the finances of 
the University. 

Apart from the chemical laboratories, used mostly by chemical and 
mining students, the principal items of expense connected with the 
courses are those which belong to the mechanical department where 
lathes and tools of various kinds have to be continually used and kept 
in order, and material has to be purchased. 

I herewith, accordingly, present a statement of what may be 
called the receipts and expenditure of this department, remembering 
that useful articles made in the workshops are to be credited as re- 
ceipts to the extent of their actual value. The expenditure is as 
follows :— 





Paid for Lathe Instructor ... ..............ce cee: $ 49 50 
i WIBCORIGN ficon 05d seats Chee oS oaliea elec ee ees 25 35 
ch Planings, etc........0.. Cigtee awa Owe ae Cones 8 40 
Total’ 2.5.0 0seeeitadeaeresee lane ses $ 83 45 

RECEIPTS. 
Gear Cutter for Wood and Brass............cccceeeee, 25 00 
Five Pieces, Models of Beam-Scarfing ............... 2 50 


Two 42 in. Lathes with planed Iron Beds, for wood 
turning, $30 cach. .... cc cece cco cc ee cece ees 60 00 
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Fall Plate for Barnes Lathe ..... .......ccccccccecces 3 2 50 
Centre Rest . OU iaghad acura: scalars etapa aca tl see eee tes 2 50 
Model of Bridge, 4 Scale....... 2... ccc ecee 2 ceeee wee 2 50 
Centrifugal Separator for Prof. Knight .............06. 6 00 
Making changes in Chronograph for Prof. Knight ...... I 00 
Making Apparatus for Prof, Millar vs.cs<6ecasea seve aces ¥ 50 
Carpenter's Bench complete .......... ..cceceecccccees 10 00 

TOL: 25. Yescdeiwes suteewad es Uae wawenes $ 113 50 
Leaving balance in favor of the workshop of............ 30 25 


In the next session I propose to make several other pieces of use- 
ful apparatus, z.e. useful for either practical work or for illustration ; 
and to keep on in this line until we are furnished with all the means 
of doing fine and accurate work. For my firm belief is that a student 
will always do the best work, and put himself most fully into his 
work, when he has some practical or interesting product in view. 

I was fortunate in getting a good active mechanic as lathe in- 
structor. He gave attendance for three half-days per week, but owing to 
the insufficiency of our accommodations these half-days were often 
not more than about three hours. 

The lathe instructor, of course, relieved me from a considerable 
amount of care, but this did not much decrease the real amount of work 
which I found it necessary to do. For all the planning and designing, 
and overlooking the carrying out of these designs, still devolved 
upon me, and I do not see how it could well be otherwise. 
The consequence was that about twelve hours a week of my time were 
given to the mechanical department, and by far the greater portion of 
that was spent in the workshop. 

Besides this [ agreed to lecture upon the subject of mechanism. 
This I faithfully carried out, lecturing upon the subject one hour per 
week throughout the session. But I found it necessary, for the 
students’ sake, to give an extra course of lectures upon the construc- 
tion, use, and adjustments of mathematical instruments. And owing 
to the death of our Jamented friend, Dr. Williamson, I had, in the 
best way I could, under the circumstances, to take up the subjects of 
the mathematical course which had hitherto devolved upon him; for 
although in his latter years he did not do much, yet that little became 
a necessity for some one else as soon as he had passed away. 

I had hoped to be able to give some time to doing independent work 
in my own subject of mathematics, but, in the ways mentioned my 
time 1s so completely occupied from morning to night, that the hope 
appears now to be a forlorn one. 

Our present workshop does not give sufficient accommodation, and 
I would press upon the consideration of the Board, the advisability 
and necessity of better accommodation. 

The practice of carrying on iron work and wood work in the 
same shop is objectionable from many points of view, which I need 
not specify ; but particularly as the number of students increase we 
must have the means of carrying on the work during both the fore- 
noon and the afternoon hours. 

As soon as possible the Department should be supplied with a com- 
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petent Professor of Engineering, a man of a wide range of 
knowledge. _ 

Professor Harris has been extremely obliging and deserves the 
special thanks of your Board for his kindness in giving-his service free 
for the past two sessions. But his time is already very much occu- 
pied, so that he is not able to give more than two or three hours a 
week to the work here. We need a man whocan give his whole time 
to overtake the work that is to be done. 

For such subjects as Descriptive Geometry, strength of materials, 
subject of strains and stresses, theory and practice of surveying, theory 
of the steam engine, of the gas engine, the caloric engine, the dynamo 
and the motor, the various steam-powers, the general practice of 
engineering, civil, electrical, mechanical ; mining, etc., will occupy 
about all the available time of a single professor, if indeed it does not 
prove too much for one. 

I will make the best arrangements that I can for next winter, but 
I trust that some permanent one may be arrived at in the near 
future. 

N. F. Dupulis,, 


Dean of Science Faculty. 





THE LIBRARY. 


To the Chancellor and Board of Trustees of Queen’s University : 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to submit for your consideration the follow- 
ing report with regard tothe College Library. Large as was the num- 
ber of volumes added to the Library during the previous year, the 
number added during the past year has been even larger. The fol- 
lowing is a tabulated list : 








Purchase tcc now tnaie Wado neiaiee eae euoucaeed wad ewes IOI2 
From Dr. Williamson’s Library .........ccceeee0: err 263 
Estate of the late Sheriff Theodwell ........... Seigiareaiecs 136 
Other Donations sack dan ees: 4. Suis de Oa Hew eh. whee eae 352 
Bound Periodicals and Pamphlets ...........ccccccccees 96 

Total number of volumes .......... seceeeccees 1859 

ABSTRACT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT PROM AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

Total Receipes: wesw ican seis eee: neues erates ead $1,687 88 
BXpenguure: 2.2.2 02c0saeces os nee sees we eeoweee! oe ets 2,226 21 

Dect cccuaeeveconequds sdahacecaeneeosaawees $ 538 33 


This deficit was due to two courses :—First, several accounts for 
books purchased during the summer had to be paid sooner than us- 
ual, thus throwing them into last year’s audit ; secondly, the book 
binding account of last summer was much larger than usual owing to 
the binding up of a number of reports which had been accumulat- 
ing for some time. To meet these accounts, after paying out my own 
cash on hand, I borrowed $326 from the examination fund through 
Dr. Bell, of which $200 has since been returned. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Trustees I undertook the 
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preparation of a card catalogue of the Library, including both authors 
and subjects. Betore doing so I visited the Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Public Libraries of Boston, Cambridge, Toronto and 
Hamilton where card catalogues are in use, Though rather alarmed 
at first by the estimates given of the cost of such an undertaking, yet, 
dispensing with experts and being fortunate in securing quite efficient 
assistance at very reasonable rates, avoiding patents and having the 
case made from my own specifications, I have managed to carry the 
preparations of the cataloguetoa pretty advanced stage at a very mod- 
est outlay. The work consists (a) of the preparation of index names 
for the type-writer (5) the type-writing of the titles of the books on the 
cards under the index names (c) the alphabetical arrangement of the 
cards according to the index names, and the placing of them in the 
drawers of the case. The case is made to hold 84,000 cards. Up to 
the present 23,000 cards have been printed, and about 15,000 placed 
in the case. I estimate that another 20,000 cards will fairly well com- 
plete the cataloguing of the books now in the Library, including the 
more important articles in the higher grade periodicals. This will 
require at least $100 for type-writing, $50 for cards, and $50 for assist- 
ance in preparing the index names and arranging the cards. _ 

The influence of the new catalogue is already quite marked. 
Though opened in November and only partially completed, yet, since 
January, from 550 to 600 vols. per month have been consulted, which 
is nearly double the past record, while, owing to the additional classi- 
fication by subjects, the range of books used has been greatly 
enlarged. 

Some idea of the growth of the Library and the expansion of its 
usefulness nay gathered from the following particulars. During. my 
fist year as Librarian, 1889-go, the total number of books added to 
the Library was 473 vols., and the number of library checks taken 
out by the students was about go. During each of the last two years 
we have added over 1800 vols., and although in the meantime special 
sets of books have been placed in some of the class rooms and also in 
the general consulting room, yet the number of checks taken out this 
session has been nearly 300. 

Appended is a statement of the expenditure in connection with 
the catalogue up to the present. 


Expenditure connected with the preparation of the Card Catalogue. 





Received from the Treasurer ............cccecee  sseees $ 300 00 
R. J. Clark, Cataloguing the Bell Collection.. im? It 25 
Library Bureau. Cards 21,500 .... .....e00. 64 40 
Duty On? Caras: vases decminwesawawes chs oe os 21 05 
Preight-on Cards: go oci oa anaeies enading 4 6 exe e- I 51 
Express on Type-writer .......0..s cee ccec ces I 20 
W. W. Peck, Assistance with Catalogue........ 50 00 
Miss S. Gibson, Type-writing .......000. coos 122 50 
J. S. Shortt, Assistance with Catalogue........ 25 00 

— 296 or 

Balance on hand ...........0. pestis Stem onaeetes. aH $ 309 


ADAM SuHortTt, Librarian. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


The Cutator of the Museum begs leave to report that a collection 
of 77 specimens of Rocks and Minerals was lately received from the 
Geological Museum at Ottawa, also asmall collection from Mr. James 
McCaig. Some interesting articles were received from Dr. George J. 
Neish, Jamaica. 

No additions were made to the Zoological Department during the 
year. I would strongly advise that Dr. Knight be appointed Curator 
of the Department. | 

A number of plants collected in the neighborhood were added to 
the Herbarium. No grant was made last year to meet expenses and 
none were incurred. 

Three gallons of alcohol and five tins of mounting paper are re- 
quired for the current year. | 

/ James Fow ter, Curator. 


REPORT ON BOTANY CLASSES. 
During the Session the number of students registered :— 


In sae OE Sea nn cee 18 
First Year Honours.............ccccecceccccecccccccvccetcecscesecs IO 
SeECOnNG Year PIGnOuUrS:oii2sincsavses sors ce ereaseo se Meee 7 

DL Otaleiititeess ester cihis saeee mas uevievncueesiowasce 35 


This Session practical work was introduced into the Junior Class 
for the first time, but the amount of material required will render it 
impossible to continue it unless larger collections of plants can be 
obtained. 

All the students. who-attended the Honour Classes during the 
Session are teachers preparing for the position of Science specialists. 
With only one or two exceptions all had taught Botany in the Public 
Schcols and were well prepared for the College studies, consequently 
a large amount of work was accomplished and very satisfactory 
progress was made. 

Owing to recent advances in Botany, the study has completely 
changed during the past few years, and it now takes its place side by 
side with the other branches of the scientific education. The former 
idea that the examinations of the external forms and arrangements of 
the parts of flowering plants, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
names, is the sole object of Botany only lingers as a popular miscon- 
ception. A Test-Book, a few flowering plants and a pocket lens are 
are no longer sufficient equipment for the student. The study of tis- 
sues and their functions, leading to a knowledge of the laws and con- 
ditions of life, opens up new views of nature and guides to important 
practical results. The morphological work necessary for beginners 
now receives a good deal of attention in the High Schools and Colleg- 
late Institutes, and students are prepared when entering College to 
devote a larger portion of their time to Histology, Physiology and 
Cryptogamic Botany. 
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_ At the opening of the Session I intreduced Vines’ ‘ Student’s Text- 
Book of Botany” for the second year Honour Class,—a work of a 
much higher and intellectual character than.any other Text-Book at 
present available. It deals with the vegetation of the globe, and 
makes large demands upon the intellectual powers of the students. 
For its successful study, a much larger Herbarium and a fuller equip- 
ment are necessary than we at present possess. Its numerous illus- 
trations and examples are principally taken from European plants and 
cryptogams, and good collections of these are necessary for our future 
work. 
WE NEED FOR NEXT SESSION. 


1. Collections of our common plants. Allowing each student one 
plant a day (in Honour Classes they require mere) for analysis, the 
number necessary for the Session is greater than our present supply 
can furnish. In previous years I have made collections, devoting a 
part of the summer vacation to the work. Last year I spent some 
time at Jones’ Falls and secured a goodly number of specimens, be- 
sides collecting in Kingston, but I cannot supply the demand for 
another Session. 

2. The Honour Classes require collections of Grasses and Crypto- 
gamous plants. A few years ago I collected a large number of speci- 
mens between Kingston and the Ottawa River, but the supply now 
on hand, with the exception of the Mosses, is utterly insufficient for 
another Session. Mr. A. T. Drummond very kindly presented the 
Herbarium with a collection of mounted Algae and Lichens last year, 
but these cannot be used for dissection in class-work. I ‘have asked 
the students, both.in class and individually, to make collections for 
next winter’s work, and perhaps we may obtain a supply from this 
source. In the U.S. excursion parties of students are fermed to 
accompany a Professor to some selected region and spend a few 
weeks in collecting material for winter ‘use. 

3. The Herbarium must be mcreased for the benefit of the second 
year Honour Class. For a few years I endeavoured to give instruc- 
tion on the Geographical distribution of plants, and also on economic 
Botany, but owing to the want of material was compelled to abandon 
this part of the work, though the subjects are very important both in 
a theoretical and practical point of view. We have a gocd coilection 
of Ontario plants, also a large number from other parts of the Dom- 
inion and from the U.S. But a large part of our Text-Book is unin- 
telligible to students without a good collection of European plants as 
type specimens. In the present condition of Botanical ‘sotence no 
College can afford to confine the attention ofits students to the plants 
of their own neighborhood. I intend visiting Oxford and Cambridge, 
and perhaps Germany, for the purpose of learning the metheds of 
teaching now adopted there; and I have employed all my spare time 
for the last two months in selecting specimens from our duplicates, 
and making up bundles for exchange with European Botanists, hop- 
ing to supply some of our wants. 

In iny last report a request was made for a grant to procure jars 
and alcohol to preserve specimens in their natural forms, and so give 
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the student a clear idea of the actual form and appearance of the 
species in its living state, and save the dried specimens from destruc- 
tion. Properly prepared specimens sealed up in jars would -remain 
unchanged for many years. Five gallons of alcohol and three dozen 
jars would serve as a beginning. 

5. Some papier mache or glass models of typical flowers and the 
parts of fructification are an absolute necessity for next Session. 
Also some microscopic preparations of the lowest forms of plants. 
These can be most easily obtained in France or Germany. About 
$150 would be required to secure them. 

6. The subject of Vegetable Physiology is receiving a large amouut 
of attention at the present time, many Colleges make it the most prom- 
inent department in the Botanical.course. We have always devoted 
a part of each Session to its study, but lectures and Text-Book work, 
without experiments, leave but a feeble impression. Last Session 
some pieces of apparatus were obtained and a few useful experiments 
made. To conduct the work properly a small conservatory, two well- 
lighted, well-heated rooms, and a dark room are necessary. An In- 
structor, in connection with the School of Agriculture, would make it 
valuable addition to our present course of studies. 

James Fow.er. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


Herewith I enclose an account of the expenditure in connection 
with the Physics Department for the past Session. 

Mr. W. C. Baker succeeded Mr. S. A. Mitchell as Demonstrator of 
Experimental Physics and filled this position satisfactorily. Thirty- 
four students took advantage of laboratory instruction, and others would 
have done so if the laboratory had heen open to them in the forenoons. 
I would suggest the appointment of a second tutor who would give in- 
struction in forenoons and that he be paid out of the balance in my hands. 
As it is contemplated to build workshops for. the Practical Science 
Faculty, the two rooms hitherto used by the Dean might be handed 
over to me for experimental work in light and electricity. 


(Signed) D. H. MarsHALL, 
Professor of Physics. 


~ REPORT ON ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The total registered attendance in this department during the past 
Session was 103. In the junior class in Arts 10; extra-murals, 5; in 
first year honors, g; extra-murals, 2; in final honors. 6 ; extra-murals, 
2. In medicine, junior animal biology, 3; first year physiology, 31; 
second year physiology, 38; histology and embryology, 34. Labor- 
atory fees from arts students $164.00, from medical students $132.00. 
This money was spent partly in the purchase of laboratory supplies 
and apparatus, and partly in repairs and laboratory assistance. 
Vouchers for its expenditure will be sent to the College Treasurer. 
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I emphasize the fact that our subject of study is animal life in all 
its aspects. Asa matter of convenience and clearness in teaching, 
teachers of biology sub-divide this immense subject, and examine 
separately the social life of animals, their intelligence, their genetic 
relationships, their distribution, their embryology, their anatomy and 
their physiology. For the same reason, biologists make a separate 
study of the forces which have originated, continued, or arrested the 
growth and development of animals in géologic and recent times. 
All of these aspects are discussed with honor men as fully as time will 
permit. But it is different in the case of medical students. They 
make a close study of one animal only, and study it from only one or 
two of these aspects. It was to correct this narrow view of life that 
the medical faculty consented, two sessions ago, to add the pass class 
in animal biology to the medical curriculum. Brief as the course is 
in this class, it gives the students a new view of the meaning of human 
anatomy and physiology. He soon discovers that human physiology 
is per se a misnomer; that if he limited his knowledge of physiology 
to that of human beings, he would be largely ignorant of the subject. 
Animal physiology—not human physiology—is what a modern medical 
man studies, and he learns more of it from the domestic animals than 
from man. On the anatomical side the student soon sees that the human 
body is something more than a collection of bones, muscles and nerves. 
He finds the same organs somewhat modified in the cat, and still 
more changed in a fish, and soon gets glimpses of the view that man 
is the historic climax of a longer line of ancestry than he had ever 
dreamt of. j 

The time seems opportune when some other phases of the study 
of life should be required from the student in medicine. The Medical 
Council will next year exact five years’ study from all who desire to 
practise in Ontario, and while many students will naturally devote 
the additional year to final subjects, that is, to the various forms of 
disease as manifested in men, women and children, some of the more 
ambitious and clever students will take a wider view of disease, and 
desire to study it comparatively, or as it manifests itself in various 
forms in animals and plants. 2 | 

The only objection that can be urged against the fifth year’s 
course of the Medical Council is that its scope is too narrow. The 
regulation implies that students must attempt research work in their 
fifth year. Now, the truth is that very few medical students are, at 
graduation, fit to do research work in either physiology or pathology. 
The foundations for such work must be broadly laid. By this I mean 
that a man is best qualified to do research work in medicine who has 
acquired a wide knowledge of animal and plant biology, who knows 
anatomy, physiology and embryology comparatively, and not in the 
limited way learned by the average medical student. If this is so, 
then the attempt to induce raw graduates to devote themselves for 
six months to research work is a mistake. The time has lung gone 
by in any science when the mere beginner can hope to make any con- 
siderable addition to the sum of human knowledge. Infinitely better 
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to teach him to be modest and reverential in the presence of the work 
done by the great masters. Research work is done now-a-days by 
experts—not by beginners. 

In place therefore of fixing the curriculum for five years, the Coun- 
cil would, in my opinion, do well to allow students a choice as to how 
they shall spend the time. In place of apportioning two years to 
primary subjects and three to final, would it not be well to encourage 
students to lay the widest possible foundation for medicine by taking 
during their first three years a full honor course in biology. Students 
in other departments of learning are compelled to view their subjects 
widely. The man who devotes himself to literature now-a-days must 
know not only English literature, but modern literature. Not only 
so, but before he has spent a day in the serious study of modern 
literature, he discovers that its roots are all in the past—in the liter- 
ature of Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Rome. To understand the present 
he must know the past. So, with the student of social and political 
science, of religion and of philosophy. If he wishes to understand 
their present-day problems and relationship, he must study them in 
the light of the past. And the same thing is true in biology : a student 
who limits his knowledge of anatomy to one animal, for example, man, 
would be like a litterateur who limited his studies to Browning or a 
philosopher who limited himself to Spencer or Caird. 

From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot we bear upon 
us indisputable evidence of our relationship to the past, and of our 
ascent from the lower animals. If we wish therefore to lay a broad 
and solid foundation for the future life-work of our graduates in medi- 
cine, we can do it only by encouraging them by every means in our 
power to devote the additional session chiefly to practical work in com- 
parative anatomy and embryology. How wonderfully these subjects 
illumine medicine can be seen by opening a modern test-book. Not 
merely is it impossible to understand such normal structures as 
the aortic arch, the appendix, the musculature, and the hundred other 
puzzles of the earlier anatomists, but many abnormal structures and 
malformations are absolutely inexplicable apart from the results of 
modern embryology and morphology. Cleft palate and harelip are 
perhaps intelligible apart from the doctrine of evolution, but the ex- 
istence of openings on each side of the neck, or of tumors marking 
the site of such primitive openings, are not so easily explained. We 
meet also with openings on the throat or abdomen, on the head and 
back, with malformations of the heart, blood vessels and other organs 
of the body, which cannot be understood apart from the theory of the 
descent of nian, or from the light which embryology sheds upon their 
dismal existence. Vestiges of the fearful and wonderful creation of 
man meet the surgeon at every turn. A cloaca in one man, or 
a right aortic arch in another give proof of his relationship to birds, 
gill shts tell of his affinity to fish, whilst communicating ventricles 
shew that in his heart at least, he is little better than a reptile. 


The first winter I was on the staff, a practising surgeon sent to 
the laboratory for diagnogis what he called a small tumor, He gave 
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no history of the specimen except that he had removed it from the 
tongue of a boy. On examination it proved to be a cartilaginous 
tooth, and was evidently one of those growths, abnormal in the 
human being, but perfectly normal in some of the lower animals, (fish) 
in the same situation. In the same way, a growth of hair is some- 
times found on the inside of the cheeks of children. This again is of 
course quite unusual, but when we examine the cheeks of rabbits, 
hares and porcupines we find analogous growths. All such structures 
are puzzling to the physician, simply because he fails to connect them 
with the past. Similar puzzles meet all investigators. For example, 
finding no farms owned by farmers on Amherst Island is puzzling. 
Finding no farms that have been regularly surveyed and planned in 
Longueuil Township, in the County of Prescott, is equally puzzling. 
But a brief reference to the past solves both difficulties. Amherst 
Island was, years ago, granted to an Irish landlord who decided to 
manage it like an Irish estate. Longueuil township was part of a 
French seigniory, and it is therefore to-day indissolubly connected 
with the French occupation of Upper Canada. And in the same 
way, the vestigial structures which were so puzzling to the earlier 
anatomists, and the congenital malformations which are so inexpli- 
cable to the half-educated surgeon of to-day, become luminous to the 
man who has read modern biology. 

I have been led to make these observations in the hope that some 
of our graduates may be induced to consider this matter more fully 
than they have hitherto done, and may use their influence in having. 
the Medical Council so legislate as to lay a broad and generous 
foundation for medical education, rather than attempt to embellish a 
flimsy structure with tawdry ornamentation in the name of research 
work. How disjointed is the framework of our medical curriculum 
was forcibly brought to my mind by examining recently, Coats’ Man- 
ual of Pathology, edition of 1895. A hurried reading shewed me 
that about 250 pages, were taken up in discussing matter that belongs 
properly tobiology. Theauthorishardly to blame. The ollapodrida 
of embryology, morphology and pathology which he has compressed 
into a single volume of 1100 pages is the faith of the medical curri- 
culum, not his. It had its origin in an evident desire to make medi- 
cal students, at the exd of their course, familiar with subjects which 
they should have mastered in their first or second years, and apart 
from the incongruity of the matter the book is doubtless a very able 
work on pathology. But if such a course of medical study is defen- 
sible, then one in arts which would invert all our present courses 
would be equally defensible. 

I have again to express my indebtedness to Professor Dupuis for 
making a very efficient centrifuge machine, and for repairs and alter- 
ations made in some of my apparatus. To Dr. Goodwin of the School 
of Mining I am indebted for donations of chemicals, and for the use 
of apparatus. Mr. Campbell, a student from Manitoba, gave us the 
skull of a beaver. . 

The demonstrator for the past session, Mr. Wm. Moffatt, M.A., 
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has done his work satisfactorily, and is willing to do similar work 
next session if re-appointed. He spent an hour a day demonstrating 
to the class of practical anatomy with honor men in Arts, and during 
the last three weeks of the session reviewed the first year physiology 
with medical students. 

As regards our more immediate and pressing wants I beg to sub- 
mit the following :— 

1. That half-a-dozen more, strong but inexpensive microscopes be 
procured for the use of first-year students ; cost, about $100.00. 

2. That a dust-tight case be procured in which to place the physi- 
ological instruments now belonging to my department. I was author- 
ized to get the case last year, but the money was used in buying ad- 
ditional apparatus, and I have had to pay the penalty by caring for 
my instruments at considerable personal inconvenience. 


A. P. KNIGHT, 
The $ohn Roberts Professor of Animal Biology. 
April 30th, 1896. | 


Erratum.—On page 11, lines 5 and 19, read June 20. 
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ECCLESIASTICISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


ISTORY presents no other struggle so great as that be- 
tween Church and State, none so bitter and interminable ; 
it lives with the human race. From the first triumph of the 
people over the theocratic prophet-ruler Samuel, to the latest 
massacre of the Christian by the Turk, there have been centuries 
of conflict between these two forces, and the end is not yet. In 
every age, in every nation, has the conflict been waged. Some- 
times the struggle has been for the supreme power in the State, 
such as that between the popes and the sovereigns of Europe, 
again each has occupied undisputed ground and has been en- 
gaged in the attempt to force back the other from the inter- 
mediate debatable ground, as in the case of the established Church 
and the civil power in Wales, or the Church and the State in 
Canada in relation to public schools. In some form or other it 
is ever present. In public estimation the day of clerical domin- 
ation in civil matters has passed away, but this is true only to a 
limited extent. The Church no longer attempts by physical force 
to control government, but this 1s not owing to any change in 
the Church or its pclicy, but because the day of physical force is 
rapidly passing away and the Church recognizes that the struggle 
is now intellectual not physical. It strives as determinedly as 
ever on this new ground to harness the civil power to its own car; 
witness the contentions even now over Church and State in 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Italy, the United States and in 
Canada. : 
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We are too apt to believe that ecclesiastical domination thrives 
only under the shadow of the Roman Catholic Church, but that 
Church has only avowed the doctrine more openly than any 
other, and as its influence over governments has been greater, 
it has been enabled to exercise such domination to a greater ex- 
tent than any other. But the Church of Rome has no monopoly 
in this respect ; almost every church has at some time sought the 
aid of the secular power for the propagation of its own tenets. 
The Roman Catholic Church openly avows to-day that the power 
of government should be exercised to propagate its own peculiar 
doctrines ; the claims of other churches are more moderate and 
certainly not so successfully maintained, but the difference is one 
of degree and not of kind. Wherever a church demands that the 
civil power be exercised to further its ends or promote its opin- 
ions, there is a claim of temporal power. The Hebrew prophet 
commanding the king under threats of the dire vengeance of 
Heaven, the Brahmin invoking curses on the head of the obstinate 
rajah, the pope excommunicating the rebellious sovereign, the 
bishop making laws for the payment of tithes, the Presbyter de- 
ianding that the State teach the doctrine of the Trinity, are all 
alike exercising or attempting to exercise temporal power. Let 
us, then, look at the grounds on which the claim that the Church 
and the State should be united, is based, or rather, to state it 
concretely, the grounds on which the Church claims that the civil 
power should be exercised in propagating religious truths. The 
ultimate proposition on which the claim is grounded, is that-the 
religious concerns are more important than secular affairs, or, as 
it is stated in current phrase, that the spiritual life is of greater 
consequence than the temporal life; and the Government being 
the supreme power in the State should be employed in advanc- 
ing the higher or spiritual concerns of the subject as well as the 
lower or temporal. It must te confessed that the argument is 
attractive at first sight, especially as it has an appearance of 
sanctity ; but appearances are deceitful. The reasoning is based 
on a fallacious conception of the fundamental purpose of govern- 
ment. That purpose is the protection of the person and property 
of the subject. It may be that the terms of this definition must 
be used in their widest signification to include all the incidents 
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of government, but by no stretch of language can they be made 
to include the dissemination of religious doctrines. In order to 
justify a union of Church and State it is necessary to revert to 
another theory of government, for the fundamental thesis on which 
such a union must rest is that one of the ends of government is 
the propagation of religious truth. That the thesis is vicious in 
practice as well as in theory is amply borne out by the course of 
events in those countries which have actively engaged in pro- 
pagandism, where in the days:of physical force it led to the stake 
and the torture because men did not worship God according to 
the dictates of other people’s consciences, and where to-day it 
leads to political and social hate not less deep or rancorous than 
in the martyr days though it does not find expression in physical 
torture. Men are yet placed socially and politically under the 
ban; the rack and the wheel are not in vogue, but men are still 
stretched on the political rack and broken on the commercial 
wheel because they hold certain religious opinions and practise 
them, or because they hold no such opinions and practise none. 


The old-fashioned union of Church and State that still obtains 
in England and Quebec has at least the virtue of being out-spok- 
en; its supporters know just what they want and they have it. 
There is no doubting the fact that in each case the State is a 
large See, in which government exercises not only secular power 
but ecclesiastical control. But the more modern advocate of 
temporal power for religious purposes lays his claims in a more 
insidious way; he does not ask that the State unite with a partic- 
ular church and through that church propagate religious dogmas, 
indeed that would defeat the purpose of the latter-day propagan- 
dist. His method is to influence or control government through 
the electorate, and then to invoke the legislative power of the State 
to enact laws favorable to his own religious tenets, and through 
the operation of such laws to carry out his purpose without 
appearing above the surface himself as an active agent in its 
accomplishment. The role he plays before the public is usually 


that of an opponent of the temporal power of the church; he 
affects to scorn the idea of his church or any other church be- 


guiling government into a co-partnership for teaching religious 
trithsccuiex. He points to the fact that his church has no con- 
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nection with the State as partner, principal or agent in such 
teaching, and concludes that there is no union of Church and 
State. If the term Church had no other application than to a 
religious denomination there would be some force in the reason- 
ing, but it is clearly fallacious, because the essence of a union of 
Church and State is the relation of government as government 
to religious dogma, not the relation of government to a particular 
denomination. Granting for the nonce that the exercise of the 
temporal power in propagating religious truth is justifiable, it is 
evident that the mode of its exercise must be largely dependent 
on the circumstances of the State; that power may be and has 
been exercised either in connection with or independently of a 
religious denomination; it may be and has been exercised to 
further or to controvert the tenets of a particular denomination, 
and it may be and has been exercised to propagate the religious 
doctrines of either a majority or a minority of thé subjects in the 
State. 


In Canada we are familiar with many phases of this vexed 
question. It is the nightmare of the Federal politican, the skeleton 
in every Provincial cupboard. It is branded on the face of our 
Constitution, and it permeates the politics of every village. It is 
settled with an appearance of finality in one quarter, and it forth- 
with reappears in another. But it is over the relations of the 
Church and the State, respectively, to the public school that the 
greatest contention has beencaused. The difficulty reaches back 
to a time beyond the formation of the Dominion. After a severe 
struggle the Roman Catholics had under the Separate School Act 
of 1863 and prior Acts acquired the privilege of establishing 
separate schools in Upper Canada under the authority of govern- 
ment. At Confederation this privilege was conserved by The 
British North America Act and a similar privilege was given to 
Protestants in Quebec, and it was declared in general terms that 
the power of making laws in respect to education which was 
assigned to Provincial legislatures was subject to the limitation 
that nothing in such laws should prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons had by law in the Province at the union. There was 
also a provision in that Act directed to the perpetuation of sep- 
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‘arate schools, if they existed at the time of the union or if they 
should be subsequently established. These schools are establish- 
ed and maintained under the legislative power of the State, their 
chief distinguishing characteristic being the teaching of denomin- 
ational tenets by teachers employed under the authority of the 
State. This system of propagating religious truth under the 
authority of the State and at its expense is alien to the demo- 
cratic principles of the Canadian people. In no country in the 
world are the social and political conceptions of the people 
more clearly based on the equality of man and man. __— By grautt- 
ing special privileges to certain classes by the Act of Confeder- 
ation we imported into our national life at its very inception an 
element antagonistic to the fundamental principles on which our 
social and political economy is founded. Equality before the 
law is, in the thought of the people, axiomatic, but in regard to 
public education the converse obtains; inequality before law is 
the rule. This inequality is written in our Constitution, it is 
carried out in practice, and it results in class privilege, which like 
every other class privilege galls the neck of the people. 


Without ecclesiastical influence it would never have found its 
way into our Constitution, and it would now speedily disappear, 
were it not that one class of ecclesiastics or another is constantly 
fomenting contention. The cry is that the dogmas of their 
church or of churches in the same interest are not receiving a 
fair share of public recognition in the State schools, or that the 
adverse interests are receiving too great a share. From the pul- 
pit, the platform, the church courts, the conclaves, by pastorals 
and charges, they are constantly contending against other relig- 
ious interests or demanding the adoption by the State of their 
own views. The result is perpetual strife and discord. 


It is obvious that to dissever the Church and State in regard to 
public education, it will be necessary to amend our Constitution 
by abolishing from it all recognition of class privilege in this 
respect. To do this at the present time is impracticable because 
the British North America Act is yet regarded as a finality, while 
in reality it is only one step in the formation of our Constitution. 
It is still treated to some extent as an agreement between the 
Provinces, as the Constitution of the United States was long re- 
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garded; but the original Provinces of the Dominion will event- 
ually form but a small part of Canada, the centre of population 
and influence will move westward, and an Act of Confederation 
designed to meet the circumstances of the original Provinces 
must in the very nature of the case be changed to conform to 
the requirements of Greater Canada. The British North America 
Act is not eternal, its provisions were made to meet the con- 
ditions that then existed, it will eventually be changed, and when 
once the process of evolution begins, it must be changed to ac- 
cord with the spirit of the people of the Dominion at large rather 
that to perpetuate the ecclesiastical feud of pre-Confederation 
days. But before any change can be made in this respect it will 
be necessary that there be an overwhelming sentiment in its fav- 
or, and that the prevailing practice be in accord with such senti- 
ment in so far as it can be under the present Constitution. Our 
constant aim should then be to put the principle of separation of 
Church and State into operation as far as practicable under the 
existing limitations. The greatest difficulty in the way of estab- 
lishing schools in which no religious dogmas are taught is sectar- 
ian prejudice, but the tendency to separate Church and State has 
been too strong for such prejudice in every struggle that has 
taken place in Canada since Confederation. In New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Manitoba there have been contests of 
such moment that the Provincial elections have been fought out 
on the question of the Church in the State school, and in every 
one of these contests the result has been to wrest from the 
Church some degree of temporal power that had been previously 
directed towards the dissemination of religious doctrines. But 
in these Provinces as well as in others the work of separating the 
Church and the State in education has not proceeded upon any 
well-defined principle; the results have been such as to show 
unquestionably the trend of public opinion, but there has not been 
any common definite aim in view. The aim should be the en- 
tire abolition of the exercise of the power of government in teach- 
ing religious truth as such. It is not less objectionable that 
government should teach a religious truth accepted by the major- 
ity of the citizens than when it is accepted by a minority only, 
indeed it appears rather to suggest a spirit of coercion on the 
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part of the majority when they decree that their religious beliefs 
shall be taught under authority of government. 


It seems so clear as to be beyond dispute that if we admit 
that the Church and the State should be separated, this would 
include separation in respect to education; but many who give 
adherence to the general principle deny its application to the 
domain of education. This limitation of the principle is defend- 
ed by some on the ground that the teaching of religious truth 
under State authority does not constitute a union of Church and 
State unless the religious truth so taught is peculiar to some 
church, meaning thereby a religious denomination. It is claim- 
ed by such, that if a religious truth is accepted by a number of 
denominations it is not objectionable that the authority of 
government should be exercised to promote the teaching of it. 
This claim is based on the fallacy already pointed out, that the 
union of Church and State is essentially a union of a religious 
denomination with the State. The absurdity to which this position 
leads is sufficient of itself to condemn it: given a religious truth 
which is accepted by one denomination, it should not be taught 
by government, if two denominations accept it the matter be- 
comes doubtful; if three accept it the doubt begins to disappear, 
if ten accept it there is no doubt that the State may propagate 
it asa religious truth. But the question to be asked by govern- 
ment is not, how many denominations or how many individuals 
accept this as a religious truth; but it is, does this constitute a 
religious dogma? if the answer to this question is in the affirm- 
ative then government should not propagate it. 


But it is answered by the anti-separatists that, even granting 
that religious truth should not be taught by the State, there are 
so many religious truths intimately bound up in our history, our 
mode of thought, and our customary morality, that it is imposs- 
ible to avoid teaching religious truth in the school. This view 
arises from ignoring the difference between religious tenets as 
existent beliefs and as dogmatic truths. Let us exemplify this ; 
our literature, our history, our social and political life are per- 
meated with the belief in the existence of God. It is clearly im- 
possible to educate a child in the lowest acceptation of that term 
without bringing him face to face with the fact that such a belief 
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is postulated by the majority of men. A person could not be 
said to be educated who did not know that belief in the existence 
of God is a moving cause in the moral, the social and the politi- 
cal world as well as in the religious life of men. The fact that 
there is such an existent belief must form a part of every educa- 
tion, but notwithstanding this it is manifestly unjust that the 
State should undertake to teach as a dogmatic religious truth 
that God does exist. Even this, the broadest and most catholic 
of our religious dogmas, does not receive the assent of all. The 
resurrection of Christ may be regarded as a religious dogma, as 
a historical fact, as a social problem, as a divine revelation. The 
fact of the belief in His resurrection is current in our books, in 
the newspapers, in our schools, the air is filled with it, and the 
existence of such a belief as a fact may. be taught by the State 
in the same way that it teaches the existence of a belief in tran- 
substantiation as a factor in making English history, but it is as 
unjust that the resurrection should be taught to the pupil by the 
State as a religious doctrine requiring his assent, as that transub- 
stantiation should be taught in the same way. The existence of 
God as a religious belief is accepted by the most of our people, 
the resurrection of Christ is believed by a less number, transub- 
stantiation receives the assent of a still less number; none of 
these religious doctrines can be taught under authority of govern- 
ment to the children of those who do not accept such without 
infringing on the liberty of conscience of the individual. But we 
all agree in recognizing the existence of this belief, and govern- 
ment may avow and teach this, not simply because we all agree 
upon it, but because the teaching of it does not in any event 
trench on the domain of conscience. Difficulties might arise as 
to the demarcation of the limit between religious and profane 
truth in the same way as they might arise in regard to history 
and literature in our schools. But no one has yet been found so 
illogical as to declare that history should be taught in the school 
because literature was being taught, and there was difficulty in 
determining whether certain facts were literary or historical facts. 
Yet it is solemnly declared that the State should: teach religious 
truth because there might be some difficulty in determining wheth- 
er certain facts are religious or literary truths. Even if there was 
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great difficulty in determining where profane truth ended and 
religious truth began, that would not constitute a good ground 
on which to base the right of government to teach religious truth, 
it would rather be a reason for government being more guarded in 
abstaining from doing that which it should not do. But as a 
matter of fact no such difficulty does arise in practice; there is 
no doubt whatever that history, literature, mathematics, morals, 
manners and the other elements which go to make up school 
programmes may all be taught without trenching upon the 
domain of religious truth. The best proof that this can be suc- 
cessfully done is, that it has been done and is now being done. 
In the schools of British Columbia for years there has been no 
teaching of religious truth and no difficulty whatever has arisen 
over it. In Manitoba, where there is no religious teaching what- 
ever authorized by government and where even religious exercises 
are at the option of the trustees of each school district, a large 
part of the schools are entirely secular, and in them literary sub- 
jects and morality are quite as efficiently taught as in those that 
use religious exercises, and much more efficiently than the same 
subjects that were taught in the separate schools which existed in 
the Province until a few years ago. Indeed, the operation of the 
schools of British Columbia, and the schools of Manitoba using 
no religious exercises, is so manifestly just that there has been no 
objection whatever raised to them on this ground, except of course 
on the part of those who favor an overt union of Church and 
State. 


A cant objection known as the conscience plea is frequently 
urged against the public school. The plea is rather an appeal to 
feeling than to logical objection to public schools, hence itis very 
difficult to state it in definite terms. It may be put in the follow- 
ing form: Government should not establish schools which are not 
in accord with the conscience of those who under the laws are 
required to aid in maintaining them. This objection is equally 
effective or rather ineftective against all classes of public schools. 
Those who oppose all religious establishment in the school, ad- 
vance the plea against all State schools in which religious truth 
is taught; the ecclesiastic urges it against all public schools in 
which government does not teach religious truth, or which it 
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does teach religious truth not accepted by himself. But an argu- 
ment that may be and is used with equal force against every kind 
of public schools must be either invalid in itself or destructive of 
all public schools. In this case it is invalid because government 
does not require the individual to send his child to the public 
school to be educated. If government by force of law compels: 
the parent to send his child to a State school in order to be taught 
religious truth that does violence to the conscience of the parent, 
then there is good ground for a conscience plea, otherwise there 
is not. If government maintains schools but does not compel 
the attendance of children at such schools, there can be nothing 
contrary to the conscience of the individual in such a state of 
things. Ifthe individual is required by law to aid in maintain- 
ing such schools it may seriously affect his purse, but the seat of 
conscience is not in the pocket. The objection to the public 
school based on the alleged violation of conscience receives what- 
ever force it has in popular estimation from a misconception of 
the logical basis on which the public school has been established 
by the State. It is assumed that it is the duty of government to 
educate the young, and that State schools were established and 
are now carried on, in order that the young may grow up to be in- 
telligent citizens. But it is the duty of the parent as a parent, not 
as a citizen, to educate the child, not that he may become a good 
citizen but that he may become a good man, in short, that all his 
powers physical, mental and moral may be developed. Being a 
good citizen is only one phase of good manhood. Parents per- 
formed this duty for centuries before ever a State school was es- 
tablished, they are doing it to-day and they will doubtless con- 
tinue to perform that duty until government presumes to ‘take 
away the child from the mother, select the nurse, regulate the 
school, overlook the play-ground, fix the hours of labor and re- 
creation, prescribe what ballads shall be sung, what tunes shall be 
played, what books shall be read, what physic shall be swallowed.” 
Government always recognizes it to be the duty of the parent 
to educate his child, and public schools were not first established 
nor are they now carried on in order that the State may thereby 
perform its duty of educating the children of citizens, but in 
order that the parent may be enabled to fulfil his duty. Our 
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school laws invariably recognize the right of the parent to with- 
draw his child from the public school and to educate him wher- 
ever he wishes to do so. Government does not declare that 
children must go to the public school for their education or in 
default that they are liable to punishment; but it does say in un- 
mistakable terms to the parent ‘‘ educate your child, educate him 
where you will, but educate him ;” if government stopped short 
at this mandate many parents would be unable to comply with 
the law, through poverty or other uncontrollable cause, but 
government recognizing this goes further and declares ‘* you must 
educate your child—if you do not do so in any other way, then 
you must educate him in the public school.” It is no more a 
duty of the State to educate a child than it is to nurse him. 
True, the State does provide many children with foster-mothers 
by means of orphanages and State homes, not because it is the 
duty of government to rear children, but because the parent is 
unable to fulfil that duty. The law requires the parent to rear 
his child, but it would be manifestly inefficacious to require the 
parent to do what he cannot do, therefore the State provides 
the means for him to do it. So in regard to the education of the 
child, government declares this to be the duty of the parent, and 
as a consequence it provides the means for the parent to. per- 
form this duty. and prescribes a penalty if he does not do it. 
There is no connection between the State and the child in res- 
pect to education except through the parent. Where then is 
the ground for the. alleged conscience plea? No one 1s com- 
pelled to educate his child in the State school, be it either secular 
or ecclesiastical. There are some who will not use the public 
school because the religious frame of it does not suit them, 
there are others who believe that their children will be better 
educated’in some other way, and there are still others who can- 
not well use the public: school because they have no children to 
educate. All these classes may feel that it is unjust to be re- 
quired to aid in maintaining these schools, but this is a matter 
of taxation, not of conscience. 


The State school in which no religious truth as such is taught 
is then a practical school, it is in successful operation, it does no 
violence to the conscience of any; it is the only school which 
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may be consistently maintained under authority of a government 
which disclaims a union with the Church. 


The inevitable conclusion is that the State should free itself 
absolutely from the trammels of ecclesiasticism in the matter of 
public education. This in itself would remove one great barrier 
to peace and harmony in the Dominion and would tend greatly 
to hasten the complete separation of Church aud State. Nothing 
short of such a separation will allay the discord that at present 
exists as a concomitant of our subsisting religious establishment. 
Our government is based en the equality of man, and it only 
brings it into disdain to have it engaged in promoting class 
privilege; our religion is based on the principle of peace on earth 
and good-will toward all men, and it only brings the Church into 
contempt to have it engaged in maintaining an unholy alliance 
that breeds strife and ill-will. 

A. McLEop. 


ANGUAGE is called the Garment of Thought: however, it 
should rather be, Language is the Flesh-Garment, the body, of 
Thought. I said that Imagination wove this Flesh-Garment; and 
does not she? Metaphors are her stuff: examine Language; what, 
if you except some few primitive elements (of natural sound), what is it 
all but metaphors, recognized as such, or no longer recognized ; still 
“fluid and florid, or now solid-grown or colorless? If those same 
primitive elements are the osseous fixtures in the Flesh-Garment, 
Language,—then are Metaphors its muscles and tissues and living 
integuments. An unmetaphorical style you shall seek in vain for: 
is not your very Attention a Stretching-to? The difference lies Here : 
some styles are lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself seems osseous ; 
some are even quite pallid, hunger-bitten and dead-looking ; while 
others again glow in the flush of health and vigorous self-growth, some- 
times (as in my own case) not without an apoplectic tendency.— 


Carlyle. 





BALFOUR’S ‘“ FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 


IV.—AUTHORITY vérsus REASON. 


¢¢ [T T is from Authority that Reason draws its most important . 

premises .... And even in those cases when we may 
most truly say that our beliefs are the rational product of strict- 
ly intellectual processes, we have, in all probability, only got to 
trace back the thread of our inferences to its beginnings in order 
to perceive that it finally loses itself in some general principle 
which, describe it as we may, Is in fact due to no more defensible 
origin than the influence of Authority.” . .. ‘It is Authority 
rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe, not religion 
only, but ethics and politics; it is Authority which supplies us 
with essential elements in the premises of science; it is Authority 
rather than Reason which lays deep the foundations of social life ; 
it is Authority rather than Reason which cements its super- 
structure. And thopgh it may seem to savour of paradox, it is 
yet no exaggeration to say, that if we would find the quality in 
which we most notably excel the brute creation, we should look 
for it, not so much in our faculty of convincing and being con- 
vinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in our capacity for in- 
fluencing and being influenced through the action of Authority.” 


Thus eloquently does Mr. Balfour reason against Reason. 
Are his conclusions as valid as they are plausible ? 

The ‘‘ causes’”’ of our beliefs, we are told, must be sought in 
the environment, and the environment ‘‘contains one group of 
causes of great importance, which may perhaps be best described 
by the term Authority” (202). The ordinary view is that 
Authority, though admittedly a cause, is not a “‘ legitimate ”’ cause 
of belief, the only ‘‘ legitimate”? cause being Reason. But no 
society could ever come into existence, or continue to exist, if 
all convictions were rejected which were not ‘‘the products of 
free speculative investigation ’’ (208). In truth, Reason makes 
but a “slender contribution” to our beliefs. We live in a 
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** psychological atmosphere,” which determines for us the great- 
er number of our beliefs. ‘* The only results which Reason can 
claim as hers . . are of the nature of logical conclusions ” (220). 
Reason is largely exercised in finding reasons for what we already 
believe independently of Reason. Loyalty, ¢. g., is ‘essentially 
unreasoning ;’’ it is only when its supremacy is challenged that 
men begin to cast about for reasons why it should be obeyed 
(225). 

In separating the ‘‘ causes” of belief from the “ reasons ”’ 
which justify belief, Mr. Balfour has already committed himself 
to an untenable dualism. Hesets on the one side the “ environ- 
ment,’’ and on the other side the individual subject, and he asks 
how the former acts upon the latter. But what is the ‘environ- 
ment?” So.far as Mr. Balfour takes it into account it is “‘ that 
group of non-rational causes, moral, social and educationai, 
which produces its results by psychic processes other than reason- 
ing.” The “environment,” as so defined, is the whole spirit of 
an age, as embodied in its customs, institutions and accepted 
ideas. What is the individual, when separated from these ? 
The answer must be, that he is nothing at all. What the in- 
dividual is, he is in and through his participation in the spiritual 
life of his nation and age, and if an attempt is made to separate 
him from that life, a fiction 1s created which corresponds to no 
individual as we know him. It 1s thus obvious that Autherity 
cannot act upon the individual so as to ‘‘ cause”’ beliefs in him, 
for the simple reason that Authority cannot act upon that which 
has no existence. We must therefore deny im limine Mr. Bal- 
four’s account of the production of belief by the ‘‘ non-rational ” 
cause of Authority. That is the first objection to Mr. Balfour’s 
account. ‘‘ Authority ”’ is not a ‘‘ cause” of belief. 


But, secondly, Authority, is not ‘‘ non-rational.”” This becomes 
at once evident if we consider what it includes. By the use of 
such physical metaphors as “environment” and “ psychological 
atmosphere,” Mr. Balfour hides from himself the spiritual] char- 
acter of what he calls Authority. What, e. g., are we to under- 
stand by ‘ psychological atmosphere?” It 1s of course our old 
friend the “‘spirit of the age,’’ which perhaps was too suggestive 
of reason to serve Mr. Balfour’s purpose. Now, the spirit of 
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the age is not a product of ‘‘non-rational’’ causes. The 
*‘ psychological climate”’ in which you and I live, is not deter- 
mined by the terrestrial zone in which we happen to live, for 
obviously our Indian brethren, living in the same terrestrial zone, 
have a very different ‘‘ psychological climate.’”’ Nor is it deter- 
mined simply by the point of time at which we live, for our In- 
dian brethren, again, live at the same point of time. Nor, again, 
is the ‘‘ psychological climate ”’ of any of us quite the same; it is 
in fact determined by all the experiences through which each of 
us has passed. But these experiencs have been made possible 
for us by the labours and experiences of countless souls who have 
preceded us and passed away into the silenceof the past. Nay, 
they have not passed away; for in the thoughts and feelings of 
each of us they live anew, changed, but in essence the same. 
Why is that possible? It is possible, because of the universal- 
ising activity of intelligence or reason. What is attained by the 
laborious efforts of one generation, including the highest efforts 
of ratiocination, becomes the immediate possession of the next. 
And of all the products of intelligence none are so precious as 
those forms of society through which man has secured for him- 
self a fixed order of existence, the family, the civic community, 
the church, the state. We can trace with tolerable accuracy 
the process through which these forms have been attained. That 
they were attained by the expenditure of immense reasoning 
energy is manifest enough, and even from that point of view Mr. 
Balfour’s characterisation of them as “‘ non-rational”’ is palpably 
false. But that is not the important point; the important point 
is that man, as by his reason he has learned to understand the 
world and himself better, has gradually learned to invent more 
and more perfect forms of association. If these are not the pro- 
duct of reason, of what are they the product? Mr. Balfour 
would hardly say that they have been revealed to man independ- 
ently of his reason. ‘‘ No,” he may say, ‘‘ not independently of 
his reason, but by ‘‘ psychic processes other than reasoning.” I 
will not question this, though obviously ‘‘ reasoning ” was largely 
employed ; but let me ask: are these ‘‘ psychic processes’’ pos- 
sible to any except a self-conscious or rational being? Ifso, how 
does it come that animals have not invented new forms of social 
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organization? Manifestly, although society is not the product 
of ‘‘ free speculative investigation,” it is none the less the product 
of reason. Mr. Balfour identifies two things that are widely 
different: reason and reflection. All the great products of the 
human spirit precede the reflective comprehensive of them. It 
is only when man has incarnated himself in objective institutions, 
and when these are no longer adequate, that he subjects them to 
critical analysis, and seeks to penetrate to the principle upon 
which they are founded; but without productive reason, they 
would not have been there; and it is therefore absurd to call 
them ‘‘non-rational.’”’ That they contain an element of imper- 
fection is true, but they are none the less products of reason, and 
only in so far as they are rational will they survive the operation 
of the critical intellect. But they will certainly survive all crit- 
icism that does not bring to light a fundamental defect in their 
character. It is, ¢. g., the vogue at present among a class of shal- 
low and irresponsible literary critics to throw contempt upon the 
sacred institution of the family. The family, as it seems to me, 
is not so much on its trial as the critics who attack it, and I 
venture to prophesy that it will survive their attacks. There is, 
in short, something higher than the shifting opinions of individuals, 
and that something is the combined wisdom of the race as em- 
bodied in its objective institutions. Reason is not the work of 
the isolated individual but of the race, and to call its products 
‘‘non-rational” is to invert the true order of things. It is no 
doubt true that from time to time men arise who go beyond their 
age; but they do so, not by the mere exercise of the logical faculty 
of drawing inferences from accepted premises (which is a very 
ordinary gift denied to no one but idiots) but by the origination 
of new premises. Mr. Balfour, as we have already seen, accepts 
the false doctrine of formal logic, that Reason isa purely analytic 
or formal faculty, a doctrine which entirely overlooks the real 
nature of Reason; for Reason is not the mere analysis of ideas 
already possessed, but the origination of new ideas, based upon 
a new comprehension of the meaning of the real. 


Why is Mr. Balfour so eager to minimise the work of Reason ? 
Obviously, because he imagines that he is thus preparing the 
way for the doctrine, that all our beliefs ultimately rest upon 
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convictions which we must accept without comprehension. He 
does not seem to see that beliefs which cannot be justified have 
no authority over a rational being. That this or that individ- 
ual cannot justify them is nothing to the point; his doubt has 
no great practical significance, and is sure to provoke such an 
examination of them as shall bring out what is irrelevant, and 
reveal the essential truth which has commended them to the 
reason of the race. But, while individuals do accept beliefs 
which they cannot speculatively justify,—nay, while the majority 
of individuals always must do so,—it by no means follows that 
those beliefs have no justification. It is the duty of the specu- 
lative thinker to provide that justification, and when, instead of 
doing so, he falls back upon unreasoned convictions, he has virtu- 
ally asserted that there is no objective truth, or, in other, words, 
that the world is irrational. Having once adopted this conclu- 
sion, it is vain for him to appeal to our ‘‘ needs:”’ where all is 
irrational, no one ‘‘need’’ has any more justification than another, 
and we are thrown into a weltering chaos of subjective feelings 
and convictions, in which one is as good as another, all being 
alike unprovable. It is time, however, for us to consider the 
‘¢ provisional philosophy” which Mr. Balfour, notwithstanding his 
appeal to Authority, seeks to commend to us by its reasonableness. 


V.—THE ‘‘ PROVISIONAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


The general impression left on one’s mind by a careful reading 
of Mr. Balfour’s book is that of disappointment, a disappointment 
which becomes acute when one discovers the character of his 
‘Provisional Philosophy.” We are entitled to expect from a 
defender of the Christian faith in these days, something more 
than a repetition of popular modes of thought, which the growth 
of knowledge and the progress of philosophical criticism have 
shown to be inadequate. That there is a God; that the world 
is the manifestation of his nature; that in the Christian faith, 
that nature was first adequately revealed: these are all propos- 
itions which would be accepted by many who differ widely in the 
precise meaning they attach to them; and surely it is incumbent 
upon any one who seeks to meet the difficulties which now press 
upon thinking men, to give an interpretation of them which is up 
to the level of the best thought of our age. Such an interpret- 
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ation Mr. Balfour cannot be said to have given ; and indeed, he 
seems himself to have an uneasy consciousness that he has not 
done all that might have been expected of him, for he shelters 
himself behind the plea that he is not seeking to construct a 
theology, but only to indicate certain points from which, as he 
thinks, a true theology must start. But it is one of the objections 
which I have to make, that the propositions which he sets up as 
the ‘‘ Foundations of Belief’? cannot be the starting-point of a 
genuine theology, because they can be shown to be inadequate. 
Nor, indeed, could it be otherwise, for Mr. Balfour’s whole method 
is one which makes any adequate theology impossible. It is 
a plea for faith based upon the impotence of the speculative rea- 
son, and therefore it necessarily fails, not merely to give a com- 
plete system, but even to make the beginning of a system possible. 
We are told that scientific knowledge rests upon beliefs which 
cannot be justified, that the same defect applies to our ethical 
and religious beliefs, and we are asked to accept certain pro- 
positions of Mr. Balfour on the ground that they are ‘‘ postulates” 
demanded by our “‘ ethical needs.’’ There is force in the retort 
of Mr. Spencer, that ‘‘ the comforting character of a belief is not 
an adequate reason for entertaining it.” No belief, we may be 
certain, will remain a permanent possession of the human spirit 
which cannot show itself to be rational. It is vain to appeal to 
what cannot establish its right to exist. Thus, Mr. Balfour has 
cut away the branch on which he was himself sitting. I confess 
to an entire disbelief in all defences of the faith, which are bas- 
ed upon the assumed impotence of reason to solve the problems 
which it has itself raised. Our author might have learned from 
the history of the Hamiltonian doctrine of the conditioned, and 
from other attempts to base faith upon nescience, that their end 
is death. Any attempt to show that reason proves it own im- 
potence is essentially suicidal. 


Let us, however, leave generalities and come to close quarters 
with Mr. Balfour’s argument. Before doing so, I should like to 
make two preliminary remarks. (1) The first is that I shall 
have to record my dissent from Mr. Balfour, not so much because 
of the conclusions he reaches, as the method by which he reaches 
them. The whole history of ideas teaches us that nothing is 
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more fatal to truth than to rest it upon a false foundation. No 
doubt truth can ultimately take care of itself, but its reception 
may be delayed by unwise advocates. Hence, it is just because 
I am in sympathy with Mr. Balfour’s conclusions that I think it 
more necessary to be severe upon his method of reaching them. 
Those who have made up their minds against the Christian view 
of the world are not likely to be moved by anything Mr. Balfour 
can say; but those to whom that view ts something more than 
life, may suffer an eclipse if not a shipwreck of their faith, when 
they come to see the essential weakness of the method of defence 
to which they have unwisely trusted. (2) The second remark 
I have to make is that the Christian faith, like every living prin- 
ciple, must subdue all to itself, or confess itself a failure. In its 
first enunciation, Christianity did not take the form of a reasoned 
system; it was presented by its author as a view of the world 
which was essentially self-evidencing. This, indeed, is the man- 
ner in which every great idea first emerges. Inthe mind of ‘its 
author, it appears as a new conception which proves itself by the 
power with which it takes hold of the whole man, and reveals all 
things in a new and more resplendent light. But what at first 
presents itself as an intuition, when it takes thorough hold of 
men’s minds, operates as a transforming influence, which makes 
all things new. All their beliefs are touched by it. Ifit is uni- . 
versal,—and a religion must be universal or it is false—it must be 
applicable to all spheres of existence, for religion is the principle 
of the whole; and the whole has no reality when isolated from the 
parts. Hence, it must be not merely in harmony with nature and 
with man, but it must reveal the inner meaning of both. It is 
thus manifest that Christianity, if it is tree, must be harmonious © 
with science, so far as it is science, as well as with the moral and 
social nature of man. To talk of any conflict between science 
and religion, or between ethics and theology, is to admit that relig- 
ion is not ultimate, and that theology is but a provisional hypo- 
thesis. Hence, he who seeks to defend Christianity must do so 
by showing that its principle is one which by its living energy and 
elasticity comprehends all the assured results of science, art and 
philosophy. It is just the distinction between a really ultimate 
principle and one that is only provisional, that its adaptability is 
infinite. If this is not so, it betrays its essential weakness, 
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Now, it is obvious that, on this view, a really living principle 
must be ever more fully comprehended as time goes on. Thus, 
on the one hand, the accidents of its first expression must be set 
aside as knowledge grows, and, on the other hand, it must, when 
it is grasped in its essence, exhibit an inexhaustible power of 
vivifying all the material presented to it. It need hardly be said 
that the founder of Christianity, in his striking image of the grain 
of mustard seed which was to grow into the greatest of all trees, 
made this claim for his conception of the world. It is thus 
obvious that, as time goes on, the principle of Christianity must 
present itself in an ever purer and richerform. Now, the labours 
of the first Christian teachers were largely devoted to defining 
the principle itself, and trying to prevent it from being narrowed 
down by the pre-conceptions of an earlier faith. But it was only 
later, that it began to transform society and the State. This was 
the great work of the middle ages, and it was a work accomplish- 
ed not without loss. The task of the modern world is much more 
complex, though it can hardly be said to be harder; we have to 
bring the Christian idea into relation with the vast and growing 
body of scientific truth, and to determine the social and political 
forms which it demands. If this work is to be satisfactorily ac- 
complished, we must be absolutely serious with the principle that 
the world is the expression of divine Reason, and that divine 
Reason is essentially self-manifesting. Any attempt to defend 
Christianity by a theory which makes the world unintelligible is 
a virtual denial of the Christian conception of life. That Mr. 
Balfour has not avoided this snare will become evident as we 
proceed, and is of itself a proof of the essential weakness 
of his whole defence. We may be perfectly certain that, if man 
in his essential nature is not rational, or if the life of man here is 
incompatible with the Christian idea that the world is rational, 
it will be vain to contend that somehow and somewhere Reason 
is realized. This of course is very different from saying that any 
given theory of the world and man Is true; but at least we may 
safely say, that only by a theory which is consistent with itself 
can Christianity be defended at all. 


Mr. Balfour maintains that, if we assume (1) the truth of 
Theism, and (2) the truth of the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
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nation, we get a fairly satisfactory theory of the world and of man. 


(1) Science rests upon a belief in the uniformity of nature, 
but this belief cannot itself be proved; ‘‘ we must bring it, or 
something like it, to the facts in order to infer anything from 
them.”” And we have precisely the same guarantee that the 
world is “the work of a rational Being, who made it intelligible 
and at the same time made us, in however feeble a fashion, able 
to understand it.” 


Now, Mr. Balfour has already told us that the objects with 
which science deals are not identical with what is given to us in 
sense-perception or experience. Hence, those objects exist for 
us only because we cannot get rid of the conviction that there ts 
a real world distinct from our sense-perceptions. But, if we do 
not know this real world, how can we tell what is its nature? 
Must it not, as lying beyond our sense-perceptions, be of a nature 
unknown to us? Is it inspace and time? How can we tell, if 
it lies beyond the circle of our knowledge? But, if we cannot 
tell whether it is in space or time, what meaning can there be in 
affirming that it is uniform? Uniformity implies a temporal pro- 
cess, because it implies change, and for aught we can tell, the 
real world may be destitute of change. Thus, we can only say 
that we are convinced that there is some reality we know not 
what. This conclusion prevents us from speaking of any ‘‘system”’ 
of nature: whether the purely indeterminate reality—indeter- 
minate so far as our knowledge goes—is a system or not, we 
could only tell if we knew something about it, and, by hypothesis, 
we know nothing about it except that it 7s. Now, Mr. Balfour’s 
reason for affirming the existence of God is that ‘‘ the ordered 
system of phenomena asks for a cause,” and that “‘ our knowledge 
of that system is inexplicable unless we assume for it a rational 
author” (310). But if the real lies beyond the ‘‘ ordered system 
of phenomena,” by what right do we assume that it requires any 
‘cause’ to account for it? There is no need to posit a ‘‘cause,” 
except to explain that’ which comes into being, and whether 
the unknown reality comes into being or not, we cannot tell, 
because we know nothing about it. For anything we know, it 
may never have come into being, and may therefore be self-sub- 
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sistent. On the other hand, if the ‘“‘ ordered system of phenom- 
ena’’ is not identical with the real world, it is an illusion, and it 
cannot be maintained that we require a rational author to ac- 
count for a mere illusion. 


The source of these difficulties has already been indicated. 
Mr. Balfour cannot get rid of the assumption that experience 
consists of a series of sense-perceptions, which are the data out of 
which science has to build up its beliefs in an ‘‘ ordered system 
of phenomena.” From this point of view, no doubt, the prin- 
ciple of the “‘ uniformity of nature” is a belief for which we can 
furnish no other warrant than that we do believe it. Thus, we 
are at the mercy of the first thinker who, like Hume, points out 
that we are making an assumption which our facts do not justify. 
Unless we can show that there cannot be a consciousness of the 
so-called ‘facts’ of sense-perception, without the consciousness of 
a system of nature, we are helpless to meet the sceptical objec- 
tion which resolves our belief into the blind operation of ‘custom’ 
or ‘authority.’ No doubt we cannot justify the belief from exper- 
lence, if experience is simply a number of particular sense- 
perceptions. But, as I have already argued, such an interpret- 
ation of ‘experience’ has no warrant but a false theory of 
knowledge. See, then, the extraordinary straits to which Mr. 
Balfour is reduced. We have to assume (1) that there is a real 
world corresponding to our sense-perceptions; (2) that this world 
exhibits changes; (3) that the changes take place in accordance 
with the principle of uniformity. Every one of these assumptions 
must be questioned by anyone who will follow out to its con- 
sequences the false assumption that experience may be resolved 
into a number of sense-perceptions. But, unless every one of 
them is granted, Mr. Balfour’s argument for the existence of God 
as a ‘cause’ of the world, has no foundation. 


It is no better with the second form of the argument, viz: 
that a God is required to account for the fact that ‘‘in however 
feeble a position,’’ we are ‘‘ able to understand ” the world. For, 
on Mr. Balfour’s own showing, we are not ‘‘ able to understand ”’ 
the world, either ‘ feebly’ or thoroughly. The ‘ phenomena’ 
that science claims to understand are not to be identified with the 
‘world’ as it really is. What that world is we do not know, 
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and that of which we know nothing we cannot be said to under- 
stand. We do not, therefore, require any ‘cause’ to explain 
knowledge. What we call the ‘‘system of nature” is not the 
real world, and if any cause is to be postulated, it must be a 
‘cause’ which has so made us that the world is unintelligible to 
us, or, what is the same thing, that we have no faculty for com- 
prehending it. If Mr. Balfour were to say that we have an act- 
ual knowledge of the real world, and find it to be an intelligible 
system, one could understand how he should go on to say that 
as our knowledge and this system are adapted to each other, we 
must postulate a Being who has made the world intelligible, and 
made us able to understand it. But this would not have suited 
his device of appealing to unreasoned conviction, and therefore 
he seeks to prove the intelligibility ofthe world and the rational- 
ity of man by postulating a Being who i is supposed to do what it 
is affirmed he has not done. 


Let us, however, waive these objections; let us admit that 
“Theism . . is a principle which science . .. requires for its 
own completion;’’ what is the nature of the Being so postu- 
lated? How is God to be defined? Heisa ‘‘rational’’ Being, 
who ‘“‘has made the world intelligible, and has made us able to 
understand it.’”’ But, we cannot “‘form ... any tolerable 
idea of the mode in which God is related to, and acts on, the 
world of phenomena . . . How He created it, how He sustains it, 
it.is impossible for us to imagine.”’ 


Mr. Balfour, in other words, has no other idea of the relation 
of God to the world, than that of a Being, who has brought ‘‘ the 
world of phenomena’”’ into existence, and who sustains the world 
he has thus created. Now, until it is recognized that the whole 
idea of a world independent of God is unthinkable, we may ad- 
mit that we cannot ‘“‘form any tolerable idea of the mode in 
which God is related to, and acts on, the world of phenomena.”’ 
Nor is our difficulty lessened when we find Mr. Balfour also speak- 
ing of God as “immanent in the world of phenomena.” How He 
_ can be both, Mr. Balfour does not explain. But then it isnot incum- 
bent upon one who finds that we can base true conclusions upon 
false premises to explain this or any other contradiction. On Mr. 
Balfour’s view, indeed, it would not be wise to get rid of contra- 
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diction: the greater the number of contradictions in which we 
are entangled, the more likely we are to be nearer the truth, for 
it seems to him an axiom that we should “disbelieve what is 
simple.” On this principle one might suggest an improvement. 
Why not maintain that, though there is but one God, there yet isa 
vast number of gods; that God created the world, and yet that the 
world had no creator; that there is no world apart from God, 
and yet that the world is complete in itself? If a contradiction 
is a good thing, we cannot have too much of it; and the more 
we accumulate contradictions, the less likely is anyone to impeach 
us for violating the axiom that the ‘simple’ is to be disbelieved.— 
Seriously, has not Mr. Balfour in this brand-new axiom of his con- 
fused two entirely distinct things? The ‘simple’ may be either 
the ‘superficial’ or the ‘rational.’ The former is simple because 
it neglects the whole complexity of the problem ; the latter is 
simple because it grasps the principle which reconciles apparent 
contradictions. In this latter sense, the Christian idea of God 
as the Being who is not beyond the world, but manifested in it, 
while yet every form of existence has its own reality, is simpler 
than the Jewish conception of God as the Lord and Creator, who 
stands outside of the world and acts externally upon it; but the 
simplicity is one that does not exclude, but includes the greatest 
complexity. Mr. Balfour has, therefore, violated his own axiom 
when that axiom is not interpreted in a sense which makes it mere- 
ly the formulation of a conglomerate of unresolved contradictions. 
That God is “ Spirit’’ is a much more complex idea than that 
He is Creator; for Spirit, and Spirit alone, enjoys a fuller and 
richer life the more it goes out of itself, and finds itself in what 
is distinguished from itself. 


JOHN WATSON. 
(Concluded in next number.) 


THE CONDITION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ARLYLE begins his ‘‘Chartism” with the “Condition-of-Eng- 
land Question,’’ which he regarded as ‘‘ the most ominous 
of all practical matters whatever,’’—the wrong condition or the 
wrong disposition of the working classes being an indubitable 
fact, though Chartism might be only a temporary embodiment of it 
or a ‘‘Chimera.”’ Carlyle’s description of the condition of the 
people and of the remedies that were prescribed at the time for 
their desperate state, makes melancholy reading. He himself 
seems to think that the immediate remedy was emigration, seeing 
that only a small portion of ‘‘this inconsiderable Terraqueous 
Globe” has yet been properly tilled and delved; but to the 
question, where are the men who should lead and guide ‘‘ these 
superfluous masses of indomitable living valour” to the peaceful 
conquest of new lands, he gives the winged, scorching answer— 
‘‘where are they? Preserving their game!’ Well, during the 
last sixty years millions have emigrated, with or without national 
leaders, from the island home of our race. They have made the 
United States; have colonized Canada, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, the Australias; and yet the old land is more crowded with 
people than ‘ever. Instead of less than thirty they now number 
forty millions. Surely their condition must be more desperate 
than it was then? Isitso? That isa question which should be 
answered by an authority like Carlyle. I offer, as a contribution 
to an answer, some Impressions that were made on me by the 
pictures of life and work that passed before my eyes during a 
recent visit to England, Scotland and Ireland. | 


My brief paper does not deal with statistics. These would 
tell too flattering a tale. So far as I have looked into them, they 
are wholly on one side. They speak of population growing 
steadily, of revenue expanding, of debt diminishing, and taxes tak- 
en off, until it has come to this that the average working man, 
unless he drinks or smokes, pays nothing to the enormous British 
revenue of over a hundred millions sterling: of more children in 
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the schools every year, and striking improvements in college, 
university, normal and technical education; of a larger out-put 
‘from manofactories ; an increasing’ commerce ; more money in 
Banks, Benefit and Savings Societies, and.a steady rise in the 
standard of living; of decrease in the numbers of the pauper and 
criminal classes, not only relatively, but absolutely; of a more 
humane criminal code, and of much legislation passed in the in- 
terest of the toiling masses and of women and children; in one 
word, of up-grade development all along the line. How much 
of this apparent progress is genuine and how much of it is due to 
Carlyle and to other men of genius and spiritual passion like un- 
to him, I do not consider at present. I propose merely to give 
a few impressions. 

To begin, no signs indicate that the vitality of the race is ex- 
hausted. Whether you watch the mighty current of life that 
pours ceaselessly along the thoroughfares of London, or the 
crowds at a cricket match or at Henley, or the operatives stream- 
ing to or from the ship-yards or factories, or holidaying with their 
wives and children, or the people who attend the great religious 
conventions, or rural labourers at work in the fields, or the stu- 
dents and ladies who crowd the Sheldonian Theatre at Commem- 
oration, or flock to tennis tournaments and garden parties, or 
processions of trades-unionists, or the thronged railway stations, 
you see a robust, virile and good-humoured people. Comparing 
them, not with France, whose sun has reached its zenith and is 
beginning slowly and reluctantly to decline, but with the masses in 
the great centres of the United States, there is less of the strain of 
life, less of anxiety about the morrow, with more of lustiness, of 
freedom from care, and of enjoyment tn living apparent, than in 
America, in spite of the resources of a virgin Continent only 
just opened and which yesterday seemed to be illimitable. 
The spirit of the people is fresh as ever. With a more sens- 
itive conscience and an increasing pride of race which makes them 
shrink from a quarrel with their American kinsfolk as they would 
from a civil war, and makes them refuse to entertain suggestions 
about parting with the self-governing Colonies or breaking up 
that mysterious unity called the British Empire, they were never 
before so ready, in time of peace, to vote money for the Army and 
Navy, or to go into a quarrel in which their interest or honour 
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or conscience Is involved. When they thought last New Year’s 
day that Germany had thrown down a gage of battle, which | 
meant a coalition against them of unknown magnitude, they ac- 
cepted it with almost frantic eagerness. They were rather glad 
to have the opportunity of letting their kin across the ocean see 
that it was not fear which made them with one accord give a 
soft answer to the wild defiance of Congress. Had Lord Salis- 
bury decided to dare the venture of going to war with united 
Europe for the sake of Armenia, they would have thought him 
mad, but none the less they would have been at his back. He 
actually lost credit for refusing to take the risk, and he only re- 
gained credit when they learned, early in August, that he had stood 
out against the other Powers and utterly refused to coerce Crete 
or bring pressure to bear upon Greece. 


Again, there are scarcely any signs of the existence of a 
revolutionary spirit, or of that dislike of the rich which is general 
on the Continent, and making its appearance in the United 
States. The popularity of the Royal Family is greater then ever, 
and what Byron said of Moore—‘‘ Tom dearly loves a Lord ”— 
may be said generally of the British public. If it is desired to 
raise a large sum of money for a hospital, a church ora park, 
all that 1s needed is to get the Queen or some member of her 
family to take it up. Even a review at Aldershot failed to draw 
the public, when the new Commander-in-chief, Lord Wolseley, 
instead of the old Duke of Cambridge, was to be chief Inspector. 
After the Queen, the Prince of Wales is the prime favourite, and 
next to him, the Duke of York; and every one takes a lively in- 
terest in a marriage, a birth, or in much smaller incidents affect- 
ing the Head of the State. Peers are elected Mayors of great 
cities and of the greatest county councils. In the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, Lord Balfour of Barleigh, has 
more weight than any clerical leader; and when Lord Hopetoun 
spoke on the Report of the Colonial Committee, he was free to go 
on as long as he liked. © Ifa little noise was caused by members 
coming in or going out, a general subdued cry of ‘‘ hush! ”’ sil- 
enced the most reckless. The Earl of Moray, though not to be 
compared in presence or speech with either of those Peers, is 
greeted with similar respect in the Free Assembly. When Lord 
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Rosebery entered St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, to give the ad- 
dress at the centenary of Burns, the whole of the vast audience 
rose and cheered him. Canadians may see evidences of flunkey- 
ism in these things, but they have to admit the absence of servil- 
ity. Ifa Lord should presume on his rank to violate tradition 
or usage, or to lessen the smallest privilege of the people, he 
would soon find out his mistake. Should a Duke persist in driv- 
ing on, in disregard of the uplifted hand of a policeman, an 
instant summons to Scotland Yard would vindicate the insulted 
majesty of the law. Ifa member of “the privileged classes” is 
charged with an offence, he is certain to be dealt with, more strict- 
ly than if he were a poor man. It is felt that noblesse oblige. A 
gentleman is expected to act like a gentleman, and thus to pay 
for any little honour that may be extended to him. The same 
feeling makes servants respectful. They wear caps, touch their 
hats, address you with “Sir,” and accept tips for small services 
rendered. I have heard tipping denounced, but there is much of 
reason as well as mutual advantage in the practice. Better to give 
a small coin—if you can spare it—to an obliging porter, guard or 
other official who is on hand to help you along, than to have no 
one about, to whom to apply for information or assistance! 
Arriving at the Union Station, Toronto, last week, two little girls 
seized hold of me and showed me cards indicating that they 
were destined for Hamilton. Crowds were passing to and fro, 
but not one of them had official cap or buttons. In vain I asked 
the likeliest looking people forthe Hamilton train. Five minutes 
passed, but I was unable to ‘‘ move on,” though in a great hurry, 
because of the two waifs, when fortunately a man who had been 
looking for them appeared and took them off my hands. The 
experience made me appreciate the number and politeness of the 
porters at a British Railway Station. If an old traveller found 
himself so helpless, how would it be with an old lady! Off- 
cials are sometimes visible about stations in Canada and the 
States, but as a rule they are too dignified for use. On the plea 
of the equality of man, Jack is not only as good as his master, 
but he assumes to be master, and there is no servant. Service 
there still is and always must be, but with somewhat of a mutin- 
ous, envious spirit, instead of the spirit of self-respecting obed- 
ience. 
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The British people have at bottom a genuine love or liking for 
their Monarchy and Peerage, with gradation of ranks, and orders 
of merit. They thus secure that some colour shall be given to 
life, instead of insisting that all classes shall wear drab. An 
American friend, who hailed me on the High Street of Edinburgh, 
was greatly distressed at the amount of colour connected with the 
procession of the High Commissioner on his way to open the 
General Assembly. He was especially pained at seeing High- 
landers and Lancers or Hussars “‘prowling around”’ as he phrased 
it, when a Court of the Lord Jesus Christ was about to meet. I 
asked him if he would object to policemen in uniform lining the 
streets and keeping order in connection with the function. Not 
at all. Was the sin then in the tartan or the scarlet? No; 
but the swords seemed “incongruous.” I reminded him that 
the police in New York carried revolvers, and that the armed 
force of every nation was behind the ermined Judge and plain 
policeman, just as truly as behind a Corporal’s guard. But what 
had ‘the world’? to do with the General Assembly? Nota 
little, was my rejoinder; and I expressed the hope that the Assem- 
bly would have something to do with the world, by fully establish- 
ing in it the Kingdom of God. Officers and men in those glittering 
ranks might be quite as unworldly as the moderatar, or a clergy- 
man of a grudging or cankered spirit. God’s world has abund- 
ance of colour. Quakerism itself gives a touch of picturesqueness 
to life, but all are not called upon to be Quakers. 

It may be more disputable to say that there are few signs 
that religion has lost its ancient hold on the British people. 
Evolution is now accepted by the man on the street, and it is 
changing the point of view from which all doctrines are regarded. 
The forms of religion are indeed changing, but so it has been 
from the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. A member of one 
of the Assemblies spoke feelingly last May of the change that was 
coming over the Highlands. In his early days, ‘‘ if children saw 
the minister, it put the fear of death on them,” and he sadly in- 
timated that it was otherwise now ; that a visit from the minister 
was rather welcome than otherwise to the lambs of the flock. 
Church attendance is not so obligatory, nor sermons so long, nor: 
sacramental services protracted over so many days; but if a 
minister has anything to say he is listened to with respect, every 
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appeal for funds or personal ministry for a good cause is respond- 
ed to with reasonable liberality, and the services of the sanctuary 
are conducted with reverence that was deplorably lacking in the 
good old days. Remote parishes are to be found where the 
churches are still as dirty and the service conducted in as sloven- 
ly a fashion as could be desired ; and in other parishes the pen- 
dulum has swung toan opposite extreme. There are Presbyterian 
Churches where boys lead the singing, instead of ladies with loud 
head-dresses ; the clergy and choir may enter the church in proces- 
sion, after devotional service in the vestry ; there may be a chancel, 
with stalls for the assistants and the choir ; the Communion table 
may be in the centre and the pulpit on one side ; the church may be 
open always for worship, and for a daily service ; the minister may 
magnify his office, perhaps letting fall expressions that to alarmed 
ears smack of medievalism ; there may be prayers in common with 
souls who have departed in the faith and are waiting in hope for 
the accomplishing of the number of the elect ; but the mass of the 
good, honest, patient laity suffer and even approve these things, 
provided that the minister works as a man in earnest should 
work, and that they can look up to him as a man of God. To 
them, ‘“‘the fundamentals” mean life rather than the old dogmas. 
They recognize that life is the only adequate expression of doc- 
trine, and life is more and more looked at from the point of view 
of evolution. This prevailing, if somewhat inarticulate or con- 
fused conviction, explains the wide popularity of “the Kail-yard 
school’? of writers. People read and approve Ian Maclaren’s 
‘‘ Mind of the Master,’”’ though theologians denounce it as un- 
sound and illogical. As the prophets were by no means logical, 
and the Church systematically put them aside or put them out of 
the way, it is felt that a true interpreter of the greatest 
of the prophets may be more in accord with the essence 
of His system than was Calvin, or Turretin or even Hodge. In 
England, the Established Church is gaining upon Dissent, just 
because it has been forced by the laity to become tolerant, and 
because it is more comprehensive of the various phases of reli- 
gious thought and feeling than any or all of the Nonconformist 
Churches. The latter, it is thought, are slightly Pharisaical and 
sectarian, besides being rather. aggressively political ; but it is also 
clear to me that the chief danger of the Established Church is in 
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the political attitude that some of its leaders are urging it to take, 
especially in connection with the Education question. John S8ull 
likes variety of colour in Church as well as State. He prefers 
his ancient Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons and Can- 
ons to a vast mob of Presbyters, uniformed alike. But he will 
not tolerate clerical aggression, and he instinctively detests reli- 
gious discord. Should the Bishops succeed in organizing the 
clergy to press for more public money to be given to voluntary 
schools, without conceding public control, they may endanger the 
Establishment, irresistibly strong though it now seems to be. In 
Scotland, too, the Established Church has gained in strength, but 
more from the mistakes of the principal Dissenting Churches than 
from its own wisdom or merits; and it should use the present 
season of calm weather not in organizing for Defence, still less 
in irritating or even standing aloof from its sisters, but in giving 
full proof that it affords a good practical as well as historical 
basis for a reconstructed, truly national Church. Scotland is 
the one country in the world that has the opportunity of proving 
that Presbyterianism has within it the promise and potency of 
being a Church coextensive with the nation ; but it is doubt- 
ful if the leaders—lay and clerical—of the three Churches 
have the faith and the statesmanship that the opportunity re- 
quires. But, apart from all questions of organization or ritual, 
the British people seemed to me truly religious as of old. Wealth 
has not corrupted them. There is a general sobriety of thought 
in all classes. The home is pure. The councils of the nation 
include not a few wise men. In the Councils of the working 
classes, cranks and faddists are good-humouredly listened to rath- 
er than followed, and the public conscience responds to every 
strong and right appeal. Gladstone is still a power because he 
is believed to have a conscience. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the United 
Kingdom during the last half-century than the strides which have 
been taken in Common School Education. Scotland had its. 
parish schools for centuries; but England and Ireland were in 
deplorable case. While all three Kingdoms have done well, the 
greatest improvement has been in the two that were in greatest 
need. Even the religious difficulty has not troubled them over- 
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much.  Ireland,—that uniformly inconsistent country where 
everything happens that is least expected—there has been less 
trouble than anywhere else. On this continent the knot has 
generally been cut. Religious instruction has been turned out 
of the public schools: for reading a few verses of Scripture, with- 
out note or comment allowed to the teacher, can hardly be called 
instruction. In Scotland, the Board Schools are denominational 
as well as national, for in most of them the Shorter Catechism is 
taught by the teacher, as well as Bible lessons according to a 
prescribed syllabus. The teacher, it may be argued, is not paid 
for giving religious instruction, because the Government Inspect- 
or does not examine on it; but most of his’ssalary comes from the 
rates or local taxes, the rate-payers elect the Board of Trustees, a 
Gommittee of the Board—generally including one or more Presby- 
terian clergyman—see to the religious instruction that is given 
and also examine on it, and the teacher who fails on that subject 
is not likely to commend himself to his paymasters. Of course 
there is a conscience clause; but it is taken advantage of by a 
quite insignificant number of scholars, Jews or careless or irreli- 
gious parents generally not objecting to half an hour of religious 
instruction being given to their children. 


Two things struck me as singular. First, the attitude of 
voluntaries to this very practical question. The U. P. Church 
takes strong ground concerning the sin or impropriety of making 
public provision for religious teaching or worship ; and the Free 
Church has now definitely committed itself to union with the 
U. P’s. But, surely the sin of accepting old endowments for the 
maintenance of public worship must be less than the sin of im- 
posing new rates upon all the living for religious education in the 
common school. The inconsistency would be palpable to the 
logical French mind; but the Scotchman gets out of it somehow. 
So does the Englishman, though he has to face a more complex 
situation. More than half of the schools in England have been 
built, and are controlled by the Churches, chiefly by the Estab- 
lished Church, which has shown great activity in this direction 
since 1870. These, like the few voluntary schools in Scotland, 
receive a certain annual Government grant per scholar, according 
to the Inspector's report on their efficiency. The Board Schools, 
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supported by Government grants and by rates, are declared to be 
undenominational, but in most of them very efficient Bible in- 
struction is given. Logic points to either the one extreme that 
the Voluntary Schools should also get from the rates, according to 
their efficiency, or to the opposite extreme that the Board Schools 
should be ‘‘secular ;”’ but John Bull prefers precedent to logic. 
The present Government is considering the whole situation and 
has promised to do something for the Voluntary Schools, but its 
measure will have to be more or less ambitious than the Bill it 
withdrew last June. With regard to the present educational con- 
dition, as compared with the previous state of things, there is 
every reason for satisfaction. The schools are well taught, the 
teacher’s position is more secure than with us, improvements are 
being made all the time, and there is no practical religious diffi- 
culty, although the scholars in nearly ninety-nine schools out of 
the hundred receive definite religious teaching and have a much 
more accurate knowledge of the Bible than I have found to be the 
case in Canada or the States. 

Secondly, the attitude of the Roman Catholic Clergy to the 
Board Schools in Scotland. In view of the facts that these Schools 
might be called Presbyterian as well as national, and that the 
R. C. Church elsewhere insists strongly on its right to separate 
education or gives its strength to Voluntary Schools, it might 
be thought that this attitude would be one of hostility or indif- 
ference. Very far from it. Everywhere, so far as I could learn, 
the priests take a healthy interest in the Board Schools, they are 
elected to the Boards, and, by means of the cumulative vote they 
are often at the head of the poll, in Glasgow, Edinburgh and else- 
where. They work cordially on the Boards with the other mem- 
bers and take their full share of Committee work, the Depart- 
ment of religious instruction always excepted. They make no 
claim for a share of the rates, being satisfied apparently with the 
small Government per capita grant, though their people have to 
pay the rates levied for the Board Schools, and to contribute, in 
addition, out of their poverty to build and maintain Church 
Schools. The only explanation I can offer for this attitude, so 
admirable in itself, but so opposed to what is practised elsewhere, 
is the strength and unanimity of the popular sentiment in favour 
of edication and the real religious unity of the Scottish people. 
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The old Parish Schools, though inadequate latterly to modern 
conditions and the growth of great cities, were rooted in popular 
necessities and affection. The people, consequently, would 
tolerate no other system than one thoroughly national. At 
the same time, they recoil from excluding religious instruction 
from the school programme, and, although outwardly divided into 
Old Kirk, Free Kirk and U. P., they are all Presbyterian and 
therefore see no reason for departing from the ‘‘ use and wont” 
text-books, as the Bible and the Shorter Catechism are termed. 
The present condition of things is an impressive illustration of the 
homogeneousness of the people and of their real religious unity. 
Even a hierarchy feels it to be useless to contend against such 
forces, and therefore its wise men do not waste their strength in vain 
contendings, but accept the inevitable and give their own contri- 
bution to making the educational system as good as possible. The 
work of John Knox has not been in vain. Carlyle’s estimate of 
the man and of the work he did for Scotland may be accepted as 
on the whole true. He had a lofty ideal, and though he did not 
see it realized, it has been ever since an inspiration to the land 
for which he prayed and suffered, and it is perhaps nearer realiz- 
ation to-day than ever before. For, it is not merely the Common 
School that has benefited by the forward movement of the last 
fifty years. High School departments are connected with the 
largest of the City Schools, in which excellent secondary educa- 
tion is given. Manual training, sewing, cooking, and technicai 
instruction of various kinds are also included in many places, 
while large private endowments add to the completeness and 
richness of secondary education. The Universities, too, have not 
been neglected. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and in the first half of the nineteenth, little or nothing was done 
for them. Our day has atoned for this long neglect, and now no 
Scotchman need be ashamed of the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew’s. Graduates go from them 
in increasing numbers to Oxford, Cambridge and Germany, but 
they go so well prepared asa rule that they take high honours. 
In consequence, Scotland is no longer isolated from the current 
of European thought, but contributes to it, and may be said to do 
its full share in guiding, deepening and enriching it. Somewhere 
about half a century ago, when the Evangelical Alliance met in 
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Berlin, there was scarcely a British clergyman able to take part 
in the conferences, in German, save Dr. John Cairns. ‘The Eng- 
lish papers called attention to the extraordinary facts that a Scot- 
tish Dissenting minister had to be chosen to represent the British 
delegates, and that he discharged the duty with such singlar abil- 
ity and force that the King and Queen asked that he should be 
introduced to them. Now, every Scottish student who intends 
to write makes a point of mastering German and becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with German Professors. It is only necessary 
to glance at the Table of Contents in the Critical Review to see 
how completely British and German criticism accept the same 
Canons and so stand on one foundation, how vast and varied is 
the volumé of German Scholarship, and to note too how import- 
ant are the contributions that Scotland is making to philosophical 
and theological inquiry. 

Besides educational improvement, signs of social improve- 
ment are to be seen on every hand. There is still far too much 
drinking, but drunkenness is less prevalent. The sums spent by 
the working classes on strong drink and tobacco are enormous, 
and it is impossible to avoid making the reflection that there is 
more room for Reform here than anywhere else, and that this 
Reform must come, not from legislation but from a change in 
the habits and customs—and that means ultimately a change in 
the whole tone and'temper—of the people. This change is slow- 
ly taking place. Fifty or sixty years ago, only a rich man could 
afford to drink heavily. ‘‘ Drunk as a Lord,” was the expression 
which indicated the custom of the time and the heaven to which 
the poor man scarcely ventured to hope he might attain. Buta 
Lord now would at once lose caste if he drank to excess. In 
good society, to drink heavily means that you are sent to Covent- 
ry forever after. I attended a public dinner on Dominion day in 
London, and out of the two hundred and fifty guests only one 
appeared to be the worse of liquor at the close of the function. 
It was not one of the Lords or Honourables, but a poor, silly 
student, and he was felt to have disgraced himself and in a measure 
the whole company. This changed sentiment with regard to the 
use and abuse of beer, wine or spirits, is finding its way down 
through all ranks, and it—with the moral and educational forces 
at work—will accomplish the desired Reform, unless well-mean- 
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ing faddists check its operation by forcing on the people pro- 
hibitory legislation which—as an encroachment on personal 
liberty—ought never to be tried save as an expedient of desper- 
ation. We license the sale of drugs, dynamite and drink, for 
licensing means regulating. We do not prohibit, and if we did 
the chances are that we should be blown up, unless something 
worse happened to us. 

Another sign of improved social conditions, is the almost 
universal use of the third-class carriage in travelling. The 
second class has been abolished on many lines, and the 
first is used by so few that people with third-class tickets 
are shoved into them when there is a crush ora hurry. Former- 
ly third-class passengers were generally ill-dressed, evil-smell- 
ing, often drunk and unmannerly, and the carriages were 
made as uncomfortable as possible. Now, serene highnesses, such 
as Professors, Principals, Bishops, Clergymen’s wives, and still 
more exalted personages use them freely, and the carriages are 
kept so clean that they compare favourably with our first. On 
every line, some third-class carriages are reserved for smokers 
and others for “‘ ladies only.””, The remarkable thing in Britain 
is the constant improvement and the cheapening of commodities 
that is taking place in the interest of the people. In Canada, 
fares are as high as they were when Railways were first introduc- 
ed, and the poor are made to suffer. A second-class passenger 
cannot with us get a return ticket, except by paying two fares. 
He is often shoved into a dirty carriage, defiled with saliva and 
tobacco juice. He cannot get a cup of tea or coffee for less than 
ten cents, instead of the two cents it costs at a Railway Station in 
Great Britain. Excursion tickets discriminate against the city 
poor, and the higher rates charged at non-competing points dis- 
‘criminate against the country poor. Railway Directors declare, 
in answer to complaints, that thcir sole duty is to secure dividends. 
Might they not reflect that they have received public franchises, 
and that all history shows that selfishness is blindness ? If they 
must be selfish, may we not plead for enlightened selfishness ? 
If the pleading is in vain, some other way may have to be tried. 

G. M. GRANT. 
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| regret to say that in committing myself to an address on the 
early history of the Local Courts of the Midland District, I 
was essaying a more formidable task than I had anticipated. 


Very little is known of the early Judicial History of this Pro- 
vince by the legal profession and still less by the public at large. 
There are records of a Court of Quarter Sessions in the Mecklen- 
berg District, extending from the mouth of the Gananoque River 
on the East to the River Trent on the West, before the Provin- 
cial Act of Upper Canada passed in 1792, renamed it the Midland 
District. The old minutes beginning in the year 1789 are some- 
what imperfectly kept. | 

In the Quarter Sessions the leading Magistrates assembled 
and the Chairman on almost all occasions for the first decade or 
so was Richard Cartwright, Junior. It not only tried petty of- 
fences such as larceny, assaults, trespasses, etc., but exercised a 
Municipal jurisdiction, regulating the assize of bread, the issue of 
tavern licenses, opening roads, making the assessments, collecting 
the taxes, building bridges, repairing the highways, etc., etc. 

A Grand and Petit Jury were summoned at its four principal 
sessions and in addition to trying such prisoners as might be 
brought before them, the Petit Jury also tried questions as to the 
compensation due to the owners whose lands were expropriated 
for highways, and also heard disputes respecting them. 

The criminal law, which was administered in this early tribu- 
nal, and the procedure which governed were based on that of 
England, and certainly borrowed somewhat of the sanguinary 
features of the law as then administered in the British Courts ; 
for whilst the punishments of the Court were for the most part 
very mild, and usually fines, there were instances where they were 
very severe. 

The earliest entry I have been able to find in these records is 
dated Tuesday, 14th April, 1789, and is headed : 
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District of Mecklenberg—Town of Kingston. 
The Court of Quarter Sessions. 


( Richard Cartwright, Jr) 


Magistrates present |Richd. Porter — 


Archd. McDonnell, 
The first case was the King on the prosecution of 
Joseph Desaver 
Vv 


Alexander McDonnell, 
Jean Mignon, 

Michael Lemer, 

Jean Chaudreau, 


The Grand Jury found a true bill. On arraignment the first 
three prisoners pleaded guilty. 

Jean Chaudreau pleaded not guilty. 

The Jury sworn to try the case were 


Assault and battery. 


George Galloway, Arthur Orser, 
John Wartman, John Ferris, 
Barnabas Day, Gilbert Orser, 
Robert Graham, Malcolm Knight, 
Peter Wartman, George Murdoff, 
Solomon Orser, William Bell. 


The Jury acquitted the prisoner Chaudreau and the three 
others were fined ten shiflings each. There were three other 
prisoners tried at the same sittings, two for assault and one for 
larceny, all of whom were acquitted. 

Two Grand Jurors, Peter Vanalstine and Gisbert Sharp, were 
fined thirty shillings, and four Petit Jurors, David Flynn, Charles 
Bennett, John Carscallen and William Smith were fined twenty 
shillings each for absenting themselves. This is important as 
showing that at this early period, before Toronto was thought of, 
and whilst the present site of the Ambitious City was a wilder- 
ness, we had the machinery of a court, exercising all its wonted 
functions, and that for the summoning of jurymen, precepts were 
regularly issued. 

The Court sat again in July. A prisoner named James Car- 
mahan, convicted of trespass and assault, was sentenced to re- 
ceive ‘‘ thirty-nine lashes on his bare back at the public whipping 
post of this town,” 
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On Monday, the 12th of October, 1789, there is the following 
minute : 

‘* A Court of Oyer and Terminer having been held for the 
District of Mecklenberg on the 28th of September last, at which 
all business for this District was settled, the Justices having tak- 
en into consideration the great inconvenience that would arise 
to the good people of the District on being again called together 
at this time, and the little necessity there was for calling them as 
no business appeared to require it, they therefore declined issuing 
any precept to summon any jury to attend at this Session.” 

This Court of Assize, as we should call it now, must have 
been presided over by a judge of the old Province of Quebec, and 
was probably the first Court of its kind ever held inthis Province. 
The Province of Upper Canada was not set apart until the year 
1792, by Imperial Act 31 Geo. III c. 31, 1791, and according to 
Mr. Read the learned author of the ‘‘ Lives of the Judges,” the 
first record of Chief Justice Osgoode, the first Superior Court 
Judge of the Province, is not till the year 1792, when he presid- 
ed at Kingston on the 23rd of August of that year. 

In a letter written me recently by Mr. Read, he says “the 
first Court” (2. ¢. of Oyer and Terminer) held in Mecklenberg, 
must have been between 1788 and 1792, and when it was in old 
Quebec. I can’t give you the date of holdingthat date. I think 
it can only be got in the Ottawa archives, or in Montreal or 
Quebec.’ He was not aware what a valuable mine the old. Quarter 
Session’s minute book of Mecklenberg is to delve in. 

At the Court held on the 14th of April, 1790, I find the fol- 
lowing minute: 

The King on the prosecution of 

Conrad Sills 
against 
Fred Keper. 

Indicted for feloniously stealing a shear, coulter and bolt of 
the value of 10 shillings,—found guilty. 

After consideration the Court sentenced the prisoner to re- 
ceive ‘‘ thirty-one lashes on his bare back at the public whipping 
post, to suffer one month’s imprisonment and shall be set in the 
stocks one day of each week in that month with the label ‘‘ Thief.” 
Where the Public Whipping Post stood or the stocks were erect- 
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ed I have been unable to learn from the oldest inhabitant. It 
was probably somewhere in the present Hay Market, for the 
present Market was not established until the year 1822. It will 
no doubt be news to the young Kingstonians of this age to know 
that we ever had a Public Whipping Post, or that that archaic 
instrument of punishment, the stocks, was ever in vogue here. 

At the Sessions in July, 1790, Sheriff Philip Lansingh, Esq., 
made complaint that Richard Bond, late gaoler, had been con- 
veying spirituous liquors to a prisoner under sentence of death, 
but the Jatter on trial was acquitted by a jury of this charge. 
This prisoner was one who must have been convicted at the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer which sat in September of the pre- 
vious year, as the Quarter Sessions did not possess the power of 
inflicting capital punishment. 

At a special Session held on the 3rd of May, 1794, it was or- 
dered that the Assize of Bread for the 4 pound white loaf of 
Wheaten Flour, marked with the initials of the baker’s name, be 
five pence currency. : 

Monday the 12th of September, 1796.  ‘‘ The average price 
of flour being 20 shillings, it was ordered that the Assize of bread 
for a four pound loaf of fine Wheaten flour be g pence, and that 
a brown loaf weighing 6 pounds be g pence currency. The 
bakers were odrered to mark their loaves with the initials of their 
names.” 

As g pence would be equal to about 15 cents of our money, 
making no allowance for the difterence in the value of meney 
which was then munch greater than at the present day, this would 
make a baker’s dozen $1.95, a much higher price than we pay 
just a century later. The Court in attempting to regulate the 
price of the staff of life was doubtless animated by philanthropic 
motives, but proceeded upon theories, which in the view of an 
illustrious descendant of the Chairman in common with all en- 
lightened politicians was erroneous. However its members were 
no worse than their contemporaries. 

At the Sessions held in September, 1796, there is the first 
minute of any lawyer being employed; the following being the 
entry : 

** William Ramback and Peter Detlor indicted last session be- 
ing set to the bar and charged on their indictment, on motion of 
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Charles Peters, Esquire, Attorney for the defendants, the said in- 
dictment was quashed for informality.” 

On Thursday, the 12th of October, 1797, William Newbury 
and Caleb Williams being convicted of larceny, were sentenced 
to receive 4o lashes at the Public Whipping Post in Kingston, 
and Nicholas Tudor for a misdemeanour to sit in the stocks for 
two hours. | 

At the Court held on the 23rd of April, 1799, James Cannon, 
_a bound apprentice to Emerson Burley, a Hatter of this town, 
prayed on motion of Mr. Peters, his Counsel, that he be dis- 
charged from his indentures for want of sufficient food and that 
he is employed as a servant and not at the trade of a hatter. 

Mr. Hagarman appeared as Counsel for Burley and the fol- 
lowing day the Court discharged the apprentice from his inden- 
tures who gave full proof to maintain his complaint, it appearing 
that he was employed by his master rather as a domestic drudge 
than learning his trade. : 

After this date the name of Mr. Nicholas Hagarman frequent- 
ly appears. He was the father of Mr. Christopher Hagarman who 
subsequently became a Judge of the Court, of Queen’s Bench of 
this Province, and was father of the wife of the Hon. John Beverley 
Robinson, the late Lieut.-Governor. After Christopher was called 
to the bar the father and son both practiced here, and were often 
employed as opposing Counsel. 

To show how versatile the duties performed by the Sessions 
were, and how far its duties extended, sucii entries as these fre- 
quently occur : 

Fifteenth of October, 1800. 

‘“‘ It is ordered by the Magistrates that the sum of £23 10/ be 
levied from the Counties of Lennox, Hastings and Northumber- 
land for members wages for the year 1800.” 

This is explained as the duty was imposed on the sessions by 
an Act of the Legislature, 33, George III, to provide the indem- 
nity of its members, or members’ wages as it was then called. 
The sum frequently allowed a member was {11 10/, but some- 
times it was much larger. Thus John Ferguson, M.P., for Fron- 
tenac was awarded {£26 10/ for the year 1801. I suppose he was 
like all members elected from this part a heavy weight, and paid 
according to his services. 
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In January, 1802, Samuel Hitchcock was authorized, under a 
statute of 37, George III, to run a ferry from his house on Grand 
Island opposite Kingston, and the rates were fixed being five shil- 
lings for a single person. 

At the Court held in April, 1809, it was ordered that in future 
every day, Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday excepted be 
market days. 

The Court sat regularly during the War of 1812, and beside 
trying a large number of cases of assault and battery there is 
nothing recorded in the minutes to show that the state of the 
country was at all disturbed. 

In July 1818 the Sessions ordered that the Wesleyan Chapel 
in the Town of Kingston be registered according to the statutes 
in such case made and provided. 

I had supposed that the stocks had been discontinued after 
the close of the last century, but I find in the Sessions held in 
April, 1818, William Schuyler found guilty of Petit larceny was 
set in the stocks for two hours, and in January, 1822, Daniel 
Baker, for a similar offence was sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment, during which time to be exhibited for three days in 
the stocks, the time for exhibition to rest with the Sheriff, but 
Samuel Ryckman was let off more easily, having only to sit one 
hour. I find one more record of its infliction a year or two later, 
and then it seems to have fallen into disuse. 

During the years 1818-22 inclusive, smuggling must have been 
largely indulged in. Such entries as these frequently occur. 

‘‘ The King on the prosecution of 

Chas. A. Hagarman, Collector, 
v. 
Thomas Parr. 

Seizure of three barrels of whiskey. 

It appearing to the Sessions that the Claimant, Thomas Parr, 
having been duly summoned and not appearing, the Sessions or- 
der condemnation and sale of the said three barrels of whiskey.”’ 

The goods seized and condemned include every variety, such 
as liquors, teas, leather, boats, oxen, beef, hogs, hats, gun-powder, 
sleighs, stoves, shoes, etc. 

In 1822, the Sessions ordered, (1) That the Square in front of 
St. George’s Church, between King and Front Street, shall be the 
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Market Square, and that persons bringing hay, wood and straw, 
shall range the waggons or sleighs in front of the Market House, 
the horses heads facing the river; the waggons or sleighs con- 
taining butcher’s meat, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, flour and 
grain, to be ranged on each side of the Market House, the horses 
heads to be towards the buildings opposite each side of the Mark- 
et, and that persons arriving from the Country bringing articles 
in baskets or wheelbarrows should range themselves on each side 
of the pavement leading to the Market House. 

The Court seems to have sat alternately at Kingston and 
Adolphustown. There was a Court House at the latter place, 
but apparently no gaol. An order occasionally appears, allowing 
compensation for the bringing of prisoners from Kingston for 
trial. | 

-In August, 1830, there is the following entry: ‘‘ It appear- 
ing to the Court that there are two Streets in the Town which 
are not designated by any name, the Court order that the Street 
on the east side of the Market Block from the water-side to the 
front of the Park of Selma, be called Brock Street, and the Street 
on the west side, and running past the gaol and the Court House 
from the water-side to the intersection of Brock Street, be called 
Clarence Street. It was further ordered that the cross Street 
running from Store Street, between Lots 307, 313 & 319, and 
Lot G. and C., be called Montreal Street, and that the Street be- 
tween Lots 337 and 381, on the west boundary of the Town, be 
called Colborne Stteet ; the cross Street in rear, Barrie Street ; 
that the Street between Lots Numbers two and three, to the in- 
tersection of Quarry Street, be called Queen Street, and that the 
continuation of said Street be called as heretofore, Grave Street, 
and that the continuation of the cross Street past the new Burial 
Ground, be called Cross Street. 

At an adjourned Session held Monday, 2gth of August, 1831, 
Captain Raynes applied to the Court to repair the building occu- 
pied by the Military as a Guard House in the front of the Market 
House, but upon a vote the Court determined it ought not to be 
repaired at the expense of the District. ' 

Upon the question being submitted whether a main guard 
was necessary for the Town, it was determined in the affirmative 
as follows; | 
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Yeas.—]. Sampson, H. Smith, A. Pringle,,C. Anderson and 
J. McCauley. Nays.—W. H. Gray, J. McFarlane, H. C. 
Thomson. : 

But the same Court decided that it was unnecessary to main- 
tain any longer the Town Guard as the building was out of re- 
pair. From these entries it appears the Guard House in front of 
the Market House was the Town Guard. It was maintained there 
until the year 1870, when the City finally ceased to be an Imper- 
ial Garrison. At the same Sessions the Magistrates asked the 
Commandant to continue the two sentries who were posted at 
the Court House and Gaol. 

It was provided that the key of the Fire Station should -be 
left with the Guard which was allowed 2/6 each time there was an 
alarm. 

It appears that the maintenance of order and the security 
from fire was largely due to the assistance the Civil, received from 
the Military authorities. 

On the 28th of August, 1830, the Magistrates in Sessions as- 
sembled, petitioned the Lieut.-Governor for all the land between 
the Market Square and the water's edge to be set aside for pub- 
lic purposes. The petition stated it was a narrow strip along the 
precipitous bank of the harbour which they thought was intended 
in the original survey of the town in 1784 to be attached to the 
Market and left vacant, but that it had been occupied as a Mili- 
tary Reserve since the War of 1812, and complaining that the 
shore in front of the bank was used as a nuisance ground to the 
detriment of the general health, and if handed over to the civil 
authorities this would be stopped. They also demurred to the 
retention of the land as a Military Reserve. 

Only Clergymen of the Church of England were allowed to 
perform the ceremony of marriage at first. In 1793, in districts 
where there were not five Clergymen, the Magistrates were al- 
lowed to do so. In 1796 this privilege was extended to the Min- 
isters of the Church of Scotland, Lutherans and Calvinists provid- 
ing one of the contracting parties shall have been a member of such 
congregations for at least six months before. The Minister him- 
self required to appear at the Sessions and take the oath of al- 
legiance and obtain a certificate. In 1830 the provision was ex- 
tended to the Clergymen of all other denominations. 
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On the 14th of July, 1831, the following quaint entry occurs: 

‘*A certificate, No. Nineteen was ordered to be issued to John 
Prasto Hetherington, of Kingston, as a Minister of the Gospel in 
connection with the Conference and Societies of the people cal- 
led Methodists, established by the Rev. John Wesley, A.M.” ” 

As many marriages had been contracted before the year 1793, 
of which no record had been preserved, and at a time when it 
was impossible to obtain the services of a Clergyman, by an Act 
of that year, such martiages were validated and the parties were 
to appear before any Magistrate and make oath of the marriage 
and the Clerk of the Peace was to register it and it was sufficient 
evidence in all the Courts of Law and Equity. | 

I find at the end of the Minute Book for the year 1794, the 
following entry which seems to have been made in pursuance of 
the provisions of this Act: | 

‘*T, David McRae, do solemnly swear in the presence of Al- 
ghty God, that I did publickly intermarry with Erie Smyth at 
Michilimackinac, on the 13th of October, 1783, and that there is 
now living, issue of the said marriage, one son and three daughters 
(giving their names). — 

Sworn hefore me at Kingston in the Midland District and 
Province of Upper Canada, this 29th day of May; 1794. 

(Sgd.) Rich. Cartwright, Jr., 
oF 2 

And Erie Smyth made a similar affidavit which was sworn on 
the 18th day of June, 1794, before Geo. McBeath, J.P. 

Doubtless this man and woman had been members of the 
little community which constituted the Garrison of the Fort built 
at the Straits now known as the Straits of Machinac. 

In July, 1832, the Court in Session at Adolphustown ‘‘decided 
owing to the present excitement respecting the cholera to take up 
no new matter and considered it best to discharge the Grand 
Jury. Several prisoners in custody for larceny were discharged, 
the witnesses against them not appearing, they were Sergeants 
in the Royal Artillery and could not be allowed to leave Kingston, 
the Commandant having ordered that no Military men should go 
from the post during the prevalence of the cholera.”’ 


In October 1833, the Court decided that the practice long es- 
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tablished to allow private prosecutors to give evidence and ad- 
dress the Court and Jury should be discontinued, citing King vs. 
Lancaster, 1 Chittey R., 602 and 2 B. and A., p. 606. 


In July, 1836, a communication was received from the Lieut.- 
Governor on the subject of the Incumbents in the several Rec- 
tories which stated that five Clergymen of the Church of England 
were now resident within the District, and that the powers of 
Justices to solemnize matrimony weae at an end. This communi- 
cation was read and approved. 

There are only two referenees to the Rebellion of 1837 in the 
Minute Books that I could find, one in July 1838 when on the 
Petition of Augustus Barber, who acted as Crier of the Court at 
the special commission for the trial of the rebels for compensation, 
when the Court ordered him to be paid the sum of £ 5/. 

The other entry is as follows: ‘‘ The Treasurer submitted a 
statement from 25th of April to the gth of July, 1838, by which 
it appears that the sum of £372 15s. and g4d. had been disbursed 
on account of the Rebellion and other disturbances, and it was 
resolved to make application to the Executive Govt., to learn if 
the same could not be refunded to the District from the Provin- 
cial Funds.” | 

The Sheriff was ordered to give an account of his dis- 
bursements on account of the State Prisoners, who are now, or 
have been lately in his custody, and that the same be also for- 
warded to his Excellency with the request of a refund of the same. 


E. H. SMYTHE. 


NOTE ON OUR ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


HERE have been various proposals before the public for 
several years back, having in view the improvement of the 
steamship service between Canada and Great Britain. The sub- 
ject has been discussed frequently in the press, it has engaged 
the attention of Parliament, and large subsidies have been voted 
in order to secure a Canadian line of steamships, not inferior in 
build and speed to any on the ocean. 

The means of communication between Canada and Great 
Britain is a national question, and every individual who has a 
word to say, who has a fact to produce or an opinion to express, 
should not hesitate to give expression to it in some form. It is 
surely of high importance to the Dominion and the Empire that 
we should take the fullest advantage of the geographical position | 
which Canada occupies on this Continent. 

_In common with every Canadian I feel a lively interest in this 
question. My interest is not lessened by the fact that I have 
crossed the Atlantic a great many times, at all seasons of the 
year, in every kind of weather, and by every route usually travel- 
led; that I have witnessed, throughout a period of more than 
fiftv years, the development of transatlantic steam navigation from 
very small beginnings to the magnificent passenger-ships of to- 
day ; that I have myself crossed the ocean in all kinds of craft, 
from the old Quebec timber ship up to the Great Eastern; that 
I have made the voyage in the first half of the century at an 
average speed from port to port of less than three miles an hour, 
and within the present year at more than twenty-two miles an 
hour, the voyage in the one case occupying six weeks, and in the 
other less than one wee«. 

It having been my privilege to enjoy opportunities of becom- 
ing familiar with the ocean vovage, I feel it my duty to submit 
the views I have formed, in order simply that they may be added, 
as my contribution, to what is known on the subject. 

We all recognise that the river and estuary of the St. Lawrence 
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is the great natural highway of the Dominion. The St. Lawrence 
during the summer is reached from the ocean by two channels, 
the Strait of Belle-Isle to the north of Newfoundland and Cabot 
Strait to the south and west. The gulf and river St. Lawrence 
admit the passage of ocean steamers to Montreal, a distance of 
goo miles inland from Belle Isle. Of the two routes to the open 
ocean that by the Strait of Belle Isle is the most direct from the 
cities on the St. Lawrence to Europe. It is not used by the ship- 
ping of other nations unless they are engaged in Canadian trade; 
it is therefore practically and essentially a Canadian route of im- 
mense value to Canada and Great Britain. 

We cannot correctly estimate the value of the Belle-Isle route 
without referring to certain peculiar climatic conditions which im- 
pose ‘a limit to its utility. During the winter the St. Lawrence is 
not available as a means of communication. Navigationcloses by 
the end of November, and when spring returns, although the river 
and gulf may be sufficiently free from ice in May to admit of ships 
entering by Cabot Strait to ascend to Quebec and Montreal, Belle- 
Isle remains practically closed until a later date. The more north- 
ern entrance is not generally available for ships until the last half 
of June, and the regular mail steamers do not attempt to pass 

before July rst. 
' The explanation of this late opening of navigation by Belle- 
Isle is well known. It 1s due to the fact that in the spring 
months the Arctic current descends from the north along the La- . 
brador and Newfoundland coast, laden with innumerable icebergs 
which extend a long way to sea and drift into the Straits in 
the earlier months of summer so as to impede navigation. The 
ice-drift varies froin year to year. It may leave its source at an 
‘earlier or later date than usual, and as a consequence its arrival 
opposite Belle-Isle varies a few weeks: but late or early, vessels 
cannot enter the Straits until the icebergs have become sufh- 
ciently reduced in number to admit an easy passage in open 
water betwecn them. The Arctic current gradually carries the 
ice southerly into warmer latitudes where it is melted, and hence 
it is, that as the summer months advance the icebergs largely 
disappear. In clear weather steamships have seldom much diffi- 
culty in finding their way through the Belle-Isle passage, but it 
is not so easy during fog. All winds from the southward bring 
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up fog, and during its prevalence the greatest caution has to be 
exercised in order to insure safety.. Fora distance of 200 miles 
east and 100 miles west of Belle-Isle, the icebergs may be looked 
for ; occasionally they have been seen much farther to the east and 
west of the Straits. Within these limits the track of steamers is 
rarely entirely free from icebergs, although their number greatly 
diminishes in the later months of summer. Fog and foggy weath- 
er is, however, the serious difficulty to be encountered in the ice 
belt. When fog appears, as it often does, every captain who has 
a due regard for life and property, at once ‘“‘slows” his ship. Ifthe 
speed be 13 knots it will be reduced to one-half; whatever the or- 
dinary speed of the ship, it must be reduced according to the 
density of the fog; in the densest fog the engines must be stop- 
_ped altogether in order to insure safety. Capt. W. A. Smith, of the 
Marine and Fisheries Department, to whom I am indebted for 
much information, gives it as his opinion, the result of long ex- 
perience in command of the Allan steamships, that ‘in dense fog 
or snow, storm, when a ship is within the limits of the ice track, 
the only ‘method to adopt is to stop the engines entirely, and sta- 
tion extra men around the vessel’s deck to look out for ice drifting 
towards the ship from windward, or the ship being set towards 
other masses to leeward.’’ Unlike rocks and shoals, icebergs © 
drift with the ocean currents, and their exact position cannot be 
shown on charts, hence the great anxiety they cause navigators 
in thick weather. 


Icebergs are often very numerous in July. By September 
the conditions are generally improved both with respect to fog 
and icebergs. In October few icebergs are usually seen and some- 
times none whatever. In clear weather, which nearly always pre- 
vails with a north wind, a steamship may then pass at full speed 
with safety. In November there is an occasional northeasterly 
snow-storm, otherwise the Straits are about as easily navigated as 
in October. Fog is not always absent, but it is not so common 
in these two months, and generally there is less cause for anxiety. 
Before the end of November, navigation by the waterway of the 
St. Lawrence is practically closed. 


With respect to the duration of fog on the Belle-Isle route, 
some judgment can be formed from the records kept at the steam 
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fog alarm stations. I have been unable to obtain returns for the 
station on Belle-Isle, but I have been favored with copies of the 
records for three years at Greenly Island, Forteau, Cape Norman 
and Cape Bauld. These stations are in the Strait, the two first 
near the western entrance on the Labrador side, the two last near 
the eastern entrance on the Newfoundland side. According to 
the returns the duration of fog at each station in each month of 
the season open to navigation for 1892 ’93 and ’94, was as follows : 


FOG TABLE. 


Giving the maximum, mean and minimum duration of fog at four steam fog alarm 
stations in each of the five open months of 1892, ’93 and '94: 
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MONTHS. |. _ GREENLYIbD.; Forteau. | C. Norman,; C. BauLo., 
| Hours. Hours. Hours. Hours. 
Max. 233 245 219g 309 
July { |Mean 192 225 173 167 
Min. 159 212 140 93 
Max. 142 326 200 262 
Aug. Mean 126 251 164 | 203 
Min. 113 170 112 . ie 
Max, 137 244 S o 
Sept. Mean 1220 184 
Min. | 105 120 
Max. ms 10: 125 215 
Oct Mean 121 114 155 
Min. 70 | 107 110 
( Max. 56 89. . 4 105 
Nov. Mean 40 4t 68 
_([Min. 12 6 | 32 











The ae aauees show that there is the greatest possible ne- 
cessity for vigilance and prudence in navigating these waters in 
thick weather; that the comparatively slow vessels (from 12 to 14 
knots) which have heretofore passed through the Strait, have 
frequently to go at half-speed, and under certain circumstances 
to stop altogether until the weather clears. It follows that if 
swifter steamers were placed on the route, they would be com- 
pelled to reduce their speed to the same requirements. Such 
being the case, it is obviously impossible for fast steamers under 
ordinary circumstances to maintain a high rate of speed. With 
perfectly clear weather, when the icebergs borne by the Arctic 
current have been dispersed, it might be possible for a 20-knot 
steamer to make a “‘ record passage,” but such an event would be 
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at rare intervals. Experience goes to show that there is small 
probability of making such passage in the first half of the season 
and seldom in any season. A 20-knot steamer could easily main- 
tain her speed on that part of her voyage between the iceberg 
region and the British coast, but through the 300 miles or more, 
in which ice and fogs prevail, the average speed could scarcely be 
reckoned at a higher rate than 6 or 8 miles an hour. For the re- 
maining 800 miles to Montreal, I fear it would not be possible to 
maintain full speed on much of the distance. In day-light and 
clear weather there would be nothing to prevent a 20-knot steamer 
running at full speed ; but it is not always clear, and ina river with 
rocks and shallows in each side, with steamers and sailing craft 
passing frequently, with intricate turnings in at least portions of 
the channel, the speed would very often have to be reduced, and 
indeed it would be fortunate if at times the engines had not to be 
stopped. For these reasons I am inclined to think that a con- 
siderable reduction from, full speed must frequently be expected. 
It is quite true that steamships constructed to run swiftly would 
always have the advantage over slower vessels, and that whenever 
an opportunity offered they would have it in their power to pro- 
ceed at the height of their speed, and in part make up lost time. 
I have already said that, with a combination of favourable circumn- 
stances, rapid passages could be made on this route. With no fog, 
no ice, no snow, with fair weather and a clear sky, the swiftest 
steamer could run at full speed, and it would under such circum- 
stances be possible to make wonderfully quick passages. 

The conditions of the route from the St. Lawrence to Great 
Britain by way of Cabot Strait are not in all respects the same as 
those referred to. This route is available nearly two months 
earlier in summer than the Belle-Isle route, but it is considerably 
less direct. There are from five to six months when the navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence is practically closed. In May the 
field ice which has since February accumulated on the banks of 
Newfoundland begins to disperse, and icebergs appear in consid- 
erable numbers, the advance guard of the stream of icebergs borne 
south by the Arctic current. These icebergs drift some distance 
westerly after passing Cape Race. In occasional years very few 
are seen. Fogis not uncommon. Steamships can avoid much ice 
by taking a southerly course across the banks, but field ice may 
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be looked for early in May on the approach to Cabot Strait, 
and in some years in the Gulf. In June very little field ice re- 
mains, but during this month icebergs begin to appear off New- 
foundland in numbers, rendering it necessary for ships to pro- 
ceed with caution in foggy weather. In the Gulf, as elsewhere, 
southerly winds invariably bring up fog, and ships for Quebec re- 
quire to observe caution and reduce their speed according to the 
density of the fog. 

The reasons given for reducing the speed of steamships on the 
Belle-Isle route apply to the Cabot Strait route, although ina less 
degree, as there is on the latter route more sea-room on much of 
the distance, but the length of the voyage from Quebec to the 
United Kingdom by way of Cabot Strait is considerably length- 
ened. 

It will be obvious that the two routes from the St. Lawrence to 
Europe are closed for half the year ; and that when they are open, 
the navigation for more than one-third the distance from Montreal 
to Great Britain is frequently unfavorable to rapid steaming. On 
some portions of the distance, great speed if attempted would be 
a perilous proceeding. | 

The act confederating British North America extended Canada 
to the sea and created a new Dominion, with physica! as well as 
political features entirely different from the old Province. The 
St. Lawrence was the only highway to old Canada, but on the 
day that the Confederation act became law, provision was made 
for creating new highways from open harbours on the Atlantic 
coast line. We cannot easily estimate the importance of these 
ocean harbours. Their value is priceless, providing as they do, 
the means of communicating by steamship with all parts of the 
world at all seasons of the year. What would Russia exchange 
to-day for a harbour like Halifax in any part of Europe? Would 
not the Czar risk a great war and expend millions to possess a 
port on the Atlantic coast, equal to any one of our Canadian 
harbours ? 

St. Andrew’s, St. John, Halifax, Louisburg and Sydney are 
the best known harbours on our seaboard. They are each con- 
nected by railway with nearly all the Provinces of the Dominion. 
Sydney and Louisburg are the nearest ports to Europe, but both 
are open to objection as terminal points for trans-Atlantic steam- 
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ers. Sydney is liable in the early spring months to be blocked 
with drift ice. Louisburg hasa limited capacity for large vessels, 
and its entrance is somewhat exposed. Moreover, both ports are 
situated on the island of Cape Breton, separated from the main- 
land by the Gut of Canso. To cross the Gut a ferry involving 
more or less inconvenience would be necessary. 

Halifax comes next in order. This is the most easterly avail- 
able harbour in Canada, indeed on the Continent. Nautical men 
are united in the opinion that Halifax is ‘‘one of the best in the 
world,”’ and that it is ‘‘easier of access and egress than any other 
large harbour on the coast.”” From this harbour steamships of 
any class may leave, at any condition of the tide, to cross the 
ocean every day of the year. Fogs are not unknown on the coast 
and are frequent at some seasons. Fog is a difficulty experienced 
by navigators along the whole of the North American coast ; it is 
a common accompaniment of southerly winds. The approaches 
to Halifax are however of such a character that the largest 
steamships can gain access to or egress from the port with great- 
er ease than at New York or Boston. With additional automatic 
buoys, electric lights and signals, the approach to the harbour of 
Halifax can be still farther improved. Unlike New York the en-— 
trance channel is not tortuous and winding, and the passage 
across the bar does not depend on the condition of the tide. 
indeed, at Halifax there 1s no bar to obstruct the entrance. 
Ships of any size can enter or depart at any hour by day or night. 

The direct course to Great Britain passes Cape Race. This 
course would be followed by steamships for eight months in the 
year, but in the spring months, when navigation on the banks of 
Newfoundland is more or less impeded by ice, it would be best to 
follow the southerly course, taken by the New York steamers, 
until the banks are passed. The deflection would somewhat 
lengthen the voyage and make the passage about half a day 
longer, but it would obviate danger and all possible delays. 


A question has from time to time been raised in the United 
Kingdom as to the most eligible port in the British islands for the 
arrival and departure of trans-Atlantic steamers. The question 
is not without importance, and it should be cousidered not in the 
interest of localities but in the general interest. Many steamships 
now make Liverpool the terminal port, some go to Southampton, 
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others to Scottish and Welsh ports. The New York mail steam- 
ships touch at Queenstown, the Canadian mail steamers at Mo- 
ville. Those-of us who have travelled by the latter vessels are 
familiar with the detention at Moville and the loss of time to both 
passengers and ship. As far as can be seen, there is no sufficient 
reason for the delay, which in some instances is nearly half 
a day in the case of outguing steamers, and any supposed advan- 
tage can ke more than gained in another way without any deten- 
tion. Ifthe chart be examined it will be noticed that there is a 
harbour on the track of the steamers to Liverpool, naméd Loch 
Ryan, which possesses every advantage claimed for Moville with- 
out any of the drawbacks. The chief reason given for steamships 
calling at Moville is to accelerate the forwarding and delivery of 
London letters; with this object in view the mail bags are trans- 
erred from the incoming ship to the Irish railways and forwarded 
via Dublin and the Irish Channel to Holyhead, thence by the 
North Western Railway to London. By landing the mails at 
Loch Ryan in place of Moville, London letters could be delivered 
five hours sooner, and other advantages would be obtained. Loch 
Ryan is on the coast of Wigtonshire, Scotland, a well sheltered 
inlet from the North channel; it is about seven miles in length to 
the town of Stranraer, where railway connection is made with all 
the trunk lines of England and Scotland. The best water for 
large ships is found at no great distance from the entrance, where 
it would be quite possible to bring the trans-Atlantic steamship 
and railway side by side. Compared with other well-known sea- 
ports now used or proposed as terminal ports, there would be a 
reduction in the length of sea voyage in favour of Loch Ryan. 
The actual distance from Canada to Loch Ryan is :— 
30 miles less than to Milford Haven. 


81 as zi Holyhead. 
go ee st Southampton. 
125 ms Liverpool. 


Loch Ryan is in fact the nearest eligible harbour in the 
island of Great Britain to the American Continent, and to my 
mind presents great possibilities in connection with trans-Atlantic 
travel. The following table will show that, with a single excep- 
tion, by no other port could Canadian letters be carried to and 
from London in less time than by way of Loch Ryan. The ex- 
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ception is the harbour of Blacksod Bay in Mayo on the coast of 
Ireland. A mail route by Blacksod Bay would however be open 
to the same objection as the Moville route, that is to say, the in- 
convenience inseparable from the packet service between Dublin 
and Holyhead with the double transfer on the crossing. 





SEA VOYAGE. TIME TO LONDON, 





ROUTES BETWEEN ~ ~ | 
: Hours via Total hours 
| LONDON ‘Distance, Hoursat | publin Hours, heixkéen 


AND HALIFAX, | 


























Sea Miles.| 20 knots. Holyhead, rail only. cea 
By Irish Ports: 
Moville .... ..... 2264 113 “17 dns 130 
Blacksod ........ 2113 106 17 eaten 123 
Valencia.... .... 2155 108 18 agus 126 
Queenstown ...... 2225 Iit 17 or 128 
By other Ports without 
calling at Ireland : 
Liverpool ........ 2465 123 4 127 
Holyhead ........ 2421 121 6 127 
Milford .......... 2370 119 6 125 
Southampton ..../ 2530 127 2 129 
Loch Ryan .... .... 2340 1t7 8 125 





In the table the speed is reckoned at 20 knots an hour at sea, 
and the time between the several points and London is estimated 
on the basis of the speed at present attained by railway trains on 
land, and by steam packets between Dublin and Holyhead. A 
lower speed than 20 knots at sea would obviously give a somewhat 
greater difference in time in favor of Loch Ryan than above stated. 


The table brings out the fact that mails from Halifax could 
be delivered in London via Loch Ryan in. five hours less time 
than by the Moville route, and in two hours less than by direct 
steamship to Liverpool. If such be the case it is perfectly clear 
that the establishment of a trans-Atlantic mail service by way of 
Loch Ryan would be the means of accelerating the delivery of 
letters to every portion of England and Scotland, more ex- 
peditiously than by any existingroute. Manufacturing centres in 
Yorkshire for instance, would gain from 3 to 5 hours; other parts 
of England 6 hours, while Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Scotland 
generally, would gain 10 hours in connection with every out- 
going and incoming trans-Atlantic mail. 

Although Loch Ryan is in Scotland, it is in close proximity 
to Ireland ; the sea passage across the North Channel is less than 
half the distance from Holyhead to Dublin. Belfast, the most 
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important centre of Irish industry and commerce, is the nearest 
city in the United Kingdom to Loch Ryan, much closer in fact 
than the nearest Scottish city. There is at present an excellent 
steam ferry across the narrow channel between Ireland and Scot- 
land, by which Belfast is brought within little more than two 
hours of Loch Ryan. By this ferry the trans-Atlantic mails 
could be delivered in Belfast from Loch Ryan in considerably 
less time than they are now delivered from Moville, and thus, 
paradoxical as it may seem, Ireland would share in the general 
advantage which would accrue from transferring the mail service 
from Moville to Loch Ryan. 

The foregoing remarks bear on the prachicabilig of a fast 
Canadian steamship service more than on the policy of establish- 
ing one. The evidence adduced goes to show that the great river 
of Canada with its affluents penetrating so far into the continent, 
is, and always will be of immense value as a highway for convey- 
ing under certain limitations, the staple products of the country. 
But our national waterway ts, I fear, but ill-suited for a fast ser- 
vice. We find in the western half of the voyage between Mon- 
treal and Liverpool natural and unalterable conditions which for- 
bid the running of ships at a uniform high rate of speed with 
safety. If we had no ice, no fog, no snow, if we had always day- 
light or clear nights, there would be no difficulty in maintaining 
at full speed on the route the fastest steamships now or hereafter 
to be constructed. To every Canadian, it would be no little grati- 
fication to have, on our St. Lawrence route, the fastest mail ser- 
vice between the two continents, but we must recognise that the 
essential conditions to attain it are wanting. Ifthe ocean isto be 
crossed rapidly with any degree of regularity from the Dominion to 
the Mother country and at the same time with safety, every fact 
and all experience goes to show, that it will be expedient to leave 
the St. Lawrence to its proper functions, and seek a more suit- 
able route for a fast service from one of the splendid open harbours 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 7 

In considering this phase of the question, we must recognise 
certain underlying principles which to a large extent govern the 
transportation of the two great divisions of traffic. In passenger 
traffic, speed and regularity are held to be primary considerations, 
while in the transportation of freight, economy in transit is the first 
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consideration, and speed takes a secondary place. These prin- 
ciples have long been recognised on railways, and they are now be- 
ginning to be considered in steamship navigation. Rapidity of 
transit is not attained without enhancing the cost, and the ratio 
of increase is greatly enhanced as the speed is accelerated, es- 
pecially at sea. There are few articles of merchandise that can 
profitably be transported at express passsenger train rates, and 
few persons, when they can avoid it, desire to travel by slow 
freight trains. 

That these principles will in the end govern in the Atlantic 
steamship service, there can be no doubt. Hitherto it has been 
the practice to combine passenger and freight traffic by the same 
ship, but all the circumstances point ‘to the desirability of a 
change of system. The combination ts not necessary for speed or 
the comfort of passengers, and it in no way lessens the cost of 
transporting merchandise. A ship constructed for the combined 
traffic is a compromise; as such it is either too slow fcr pas- 
sengers, or too fast for freight, cr it suffers from both objec- 
tions and consequently is unprofitable and unsatisfactory. So 
long as passengers were content to travel at the low rate of 
speed suitable for freight, the combination was justifiable and 
ship-owners had no incentive to improvement. Travellers are 
no longer satisfied, and there is a pressure to have the speed in- 
creased, but to accelerate the speed and at the same time con- 
tinue to carry freight with passengers would obviously be a mis- 
take. 

In the ferries between Holyhead and Dublin, between 
Dover and Calais, and between many other points, the traffic 
is properly classified. Passengers and mails are carried in one 
steamer,—goods and merchandise in another. The Atlantic 
crossing Is every year partaking more and more of the char- 
acter of a ferry, and the same reasons for classifying traffic as 
carried on in the smaller ferries apply with equal if not greater 
force to the ocean ferry. 

It is of the first importance that we should have on the St. 
Lawrence route, steamships for the transportation of freight at 
the lowest cost. As in vessels trading with the sister colonies in 
the South Pacific, these steamships should be provided with 
‘tthe best means of carrying perishable products, such as_but- 
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ter, fruit, beef, mutton, poultry, game, so that they might be 
placed in the British markets in perfect condition. Our geo- 
graphical position would give us an immense advantage over 
Australasia in respect to the transit of all such products. No 
tropical region has to be passed through, the voyage would be 
comparatively short and there would be no necessity for car- 
rying such products at extraordinary speed; their preservation 
in good condition would be as easily secured in a slow as ina 
fast steamship, while the slow steamship would offer the ad- 
vantage of admitting their conveyance at a minimum expense. 
We have no product which requires to be conveyed at the speed 
demanded by passengers. If Australia, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania can send enormous quantities of fresh butter, mutton, 
beef and fruit on a six or seven weeks’ voyage across the tor- 
rid zone, there should be no difficulty in sending similar products 
on a voyage of two weeks or less across the North Atlantic. 


If the principles laid down are recognised as sound, and we 
consider them in connection with the fact that the conditions 
imposed by nature are unfavourable for rapid transit by the St. 
Lawrence route, we are irresistibly led to these conclusions :— 


(1) That any attempt to establish on the St. Lawrence route 
a line of fast trans-Atlantic steamships to rival those running to 
and from New York would result in disappointment. 

(2) That our great waterway will always be employed to the 
greatest advantage in conveyance of staple products and all ordin- 
ary cargo merchandise at the lowest possible rates, and that to 
secure low rates, it must be carried in steamships of moderate 
speed. | 

(3) That steamships suitable for the trade of the St. Lawrence 
in summer, would at the close of navigation find an open harbour 
at St. John, New Brunswick, the nearest eligible Canadian seaport 
for the cities on the St. Lawrence. 


(4) That if we desire to establish a Canadian line of passenger 
steamships, equal in power and speed to any on the ocean, it will 
be necessary to make it an ‘all year round line” from one of our 
best Atlantic sea-ports. 

(5) That there is no more eligible harbour on the western side 
of the Atlantic than Halifax in Nova Scotia, or on the eastern side 
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than Loch Ryan in Scotland ; and that between these two points 
will be found the shortest available route across the ocean, which 
can be used by fast steamships at all seasons of the year. 


It is our common interest that the freest intercourse should 
take place between the people of Canada and our fellow-subjects 
in the United Kingdom. One of the best means of attaining 
that end, is to have fast passenger steamships, good accommo- 
dation and the lowest charges. In my view, a person in Winnipeg, 
Toronto or Montreal, should be able to purchase a passage ticket 
by the Canadian line, which would enable him to reach England, 
Ireland or Scotland, at any season of the year, in less time and 
at less cost, than by any other route. This important object can 
be attained by establishing a line of steamers specially design- 
ed for passengers and mails between Halifax and Loch Ryan. 
To secure speed, regularity, accommodation, and low charges, a 
subsidy would be required, and it must be generally admitted that 
there are few objects for which public money could be more wisely 
expended. It isnot necessary that the steamships should be rich- 
ly appointed or profusely provisioned. Everything should be done 
to secure safety; there should be reasonable comfort; and the 
passage tickets should be reduced to a uniform standard price; 
those who desire luxuries, should be required to pay for them, 
precisely as travellers on railways pay extra for Pullman or par- 
lour cars. 


Thetrans-Atlantic passenger and mail traffic has acquired enor- . 
mous proportions, and it is increasing yearly as improved facilities 
are provided. Estimates by well-informed authorities, place the 
number of persons travelling between the two continents, so high, 
that if evenly distributed through the year, it would give an aver- 
age of about 7000 each way weekly. The best, the safest and the 
swiftest steamships, Invariably attract the best traffic. The 
steamships running from New York draw Canadian passenger 
traffic away from the St. Lawrence route, because these vessels 
are much better than our own. Scarcely a steamship leaves or 
arrives at that port without having many Canadian travellers, 
both first and second class, on board. The condition would be 
changed if we had a good service onthe route, between Halifax and 
Port Ryan ; and I am satisfied the passengers by this new Canadian 
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route, would not be confined to our own people; large numbers 
would be attracted to it, by the reduction in the sea voyage from 
3004 to 2340 nautical miles, and a corresponding reduction in 
the time at sea.. 


In general passenger traffic, minor circumstances, consider- 
ed by all but railway managers as of no great moment, often 
turn the scale in favor of a newly established route. The short- 
ening of the sea voyage by 664 miles would, with a 20-knot ship, 
give 33 hours less at sea, itself an important consideration to 
not a few, to whom sea travel is a continuous time of suffering. 
It is quite true that Loch Ryan is further than Liverpool is from 
London, the great objective point of most traveilers. But 
London can be reached by way of Loch Ryan sooner than by way 
of Liverpool. Moreover, London is not the only point of attrac- 
tion; there are historic places in all parts of the United King- 
dom of deep interest to very many from the United States, as well 
as from Canada. Loch Ryan is centrally situated ; it is connect- 
ed with Ireland by the shortest steam ferry ; it is in close proximity 
_ tothe English lake district ; it is within the sphere of scenes made 
memorable by deeds of valour, and by the literary works of gifted 
men. Loch Ryan is on the margin of the land of Burns, of Scott 
and Carlyle, to which travellers make their pilgrimages in increas- 
ing numbers year by year. Then the fact, that Loch Ryan 
is already connected with the great railway systems of the 
three Kingdoms, will give it more than ordinary importance 
as aterminal port for trans-Atlantic steamships. The principal 
railway companies will each be interested in a proposal, which, 
if realized, would considerably augment their traffic; and it need 
scarcely be remarked that if it benefited the railways, recipro- 
cal traffic advantage would be conferred on the steamships. 


The St. Lawrence is of the highest value to Canada as a great 
national highway for the transportation of merchandise of all kinds, 
and it would be a wise policy to develop it as a freight route to 
the fullest extent. Investigation has satisfied me, however, that 
It would, be unwise to incur a large expenditure in attempt- 
ing to establish a fast passenger steamship service by this 
route. I have formed this view, I confess, with great un- 
willingness, and only from the conviction that such an attempt 
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would most certainly be disappointing, and if persisted in, would 
be attended with no small peril. 


No one disputes the necessity for abandoning the St. Law- 
‘rence as a maritime highway for traffic in winter. Equally its 
climatic conditions will prevent this route being used by fast 
steamers insummer. I am fully in sympathy with those who 
are reluctant to take this view, and, unwillingly abandon the hope 
of securing a successful fast service on the St. Lawrence route. 
The facts, however, are uncontrovertible, and the climatic con- 
ditions are unalterable. 


The Canadian Government has constructed one railway, and 
assisted in constructing a second railway to Halifax. The 
expenditure on both lines has been for national purposes. Is it 
not in the public interest that these railways should be utilized 
to the fullest extent for national needs? Would not a line of fast 
steamships constituting a regular ferry from the shores of Canada 
to the shores of Great Britain so utilize them? May we not cor- 
rectly view such a line of fast steamships in the light of a cor- 
ollary to the railways? Is not the ocean ferry wanted to com- 
plete the means of communication and make closer the connection 
between the Dominion and the Mother country? 

SANDFORD FLEMING. 


PLANT LOCOMOTION. 


er 


division of vegetable physiology that has received much 
attention of recent years, is that dealing with plant move- 
ment. The power of movement exhibited by plants is so varied 
in its character and manifests itself in so many different ways, 
that no very satisfactory classification of movements has yet been 
suggested. In many cases where plants exhibit power of move- 
ment, the motion extends to a part only of the plant body, and 
so results in change of form. Of this character are the move- 
ments of mature members either automatically or under the in- 
fluence of external stimuli, and are called movements of variation. 
Movements of growth are of a similar character insomuch that 
they usually affect parts only. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to consider either of these, but to call attention to a few well- 
marked cases of movement of a plant body as a whole, which 
may appropriately be termed plant locomotion. It will be at 
once obvious that this power of locomotion or entire change of 
position can belong to plants of the lower orders only, or to what 
may be called embryonic conditions of higher plants. It is ex- 
hibited by many spores of different kinds, and by a number of 
mature plants all of which are found among the lower forms of 
alge. 


Plants that possess power of locomotion may be divided into 
three classes. (1) Those that have an amceboid movement. 
They are plants without cell wall, and exhibit the ordinary flow- 
ing or amceboid movement, by means of pseudopodia, which is a 
characteristic of all naked, unorganized protoplasm. They are 
not numerous, and are confined tc one class of plants, the 
Myxomycetes. (2) Those plants that possess distinct and easily 
observed organs of locomotion. These organs are generally in 
the form of cilia, and produce motion by their rapid vibratory 
motion in the water. (3) Those plants which possess no discern- 
ible organs of locomotion and whose method of producing motion 
is not yet understood. 

Of the first class nothing further need be said. Of the se- 
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cond, a good example is furnished by an organism often found in 
stagnant rain-water in warm weather, and known by the name of 
Hezmatococcus. Ifa drop be taken from a vessel in which rain- 
water has stood for some days in summer, and placed under a 
micruscope, a number of bodies may be seen gliding backward 
and forward across the microscopic field. Their motion is too 
rapid to permit their structure to be observed, but if a little solu- 
tion of iodine be run under the cover glass very gradually, their 
motion becomes slower and soon stopsaltogether. It can then 
be seen that the bodies are pear-shaped with two very fine, trans- 
parent hairs (cilia) projecting from the pointed ends. These 
bodies are not now thought to be mature plants, but only a stage 
in the development of the low form of Alga known as Protococcus. 
Their motion is produced by the vibration of the cilia, and by 
observing carefully as they gradually come to rest, it may be seen 
to be of two kinds, a forward or progressive motion, and accom- 
panying this, a rotation about the longer axis. 


It frequently happens that ifa bottle of water be dipped up 
from a clear pool with a weedy bottom, and looked through to- 
wards a bright light, small, spherical, green bodies, about as large 
as a small pin-head, may beseen. They move about with a re- 
volving motion, are evidently vegetable in their character, and 
are known by the name of Volvox (Latin volvo). On examin- 
ation under the microscope they are found to be hollow spheres 
made up of cells, each of which is almost exactly like a Hama- 
tococcus. They have their pointed ciliated ends out, and by the 
lashing of the cilia produce the rolling motion. These two 
plants furnish good examples of the kind of motion due to the 
action of cilia. 


The Oscillatorias furnish the best type of the third class. By 
the sides of dirty stagnant pools, along streams containing large 
quantities of sewage, or sometimes on decaying wood where 
water is dripping, may often be found a dirty-looking scum, deep 
blue-green or almost black in. color... When viewed under a 
high power of the microscope (400 to 500 diameters) this scum is 
found to be made up of slender blue-green filaments, most of 
which are not more than .o1 of a millimetre (.0004 inch) in dia- 
meter. These filaments are composed of numerous cylindrical 
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cells joined end to end, the articulations being more or less dis- 
tinct. The most remarkable thing about them is the fact that 
when fresh and growing they are alwavs in motion, so that when 
seen for the first time by one who is not accustomed to such 
things, they are invariably supposed to be little green worms. 
They have a three-fold motion. One end of the filament vibrates 
from side to side with a very regular motion, while the other end 
remains almost motionless, hence the name. One is at first 
very naturally led to look upon the ends as being anterior and 
posterior, especiaily as there accompanies this ‘oscillating motion 
a forward movement of the whole filament in the direction of the 
vibrating end. Attentive observation for a few minutes, however, 
shows that there is really no difference of ends for the motion of 
a filament, may frequently be seen to change from one end to the 
other. The end which is so situated as to possess, for the time 
being, the greatest freedom seems to be the one that moves. 
The third motion is a rolling one and is much harder to recog- 
nize than the other two. The writer first became aware of it 
while watching a filament, a part of which had been broken off. 
There remained at the end a torn part of the wall of a ruptured 
cell which was broken across obliquely. This projecting part 
could easily be seen to be alternately on opposite sides. A plant 
belonging to the same order is Spirulina. It has a similar power 
of motion, but differs from Oscillaria into being twisted into a 
spiral instead of being a straight filament. Ifa quantity of mud 
containing either of these plants be placed on a watch-glass and 
kept moist, the plants work their way out of the mass and form, 
all around, a beautiful layer of deep green, in which it is possible 
with the naked eye to detect the radcate structure produced by 
the filaments. 

Nearly every one who has done anything at the study of micro- 
scopic forms has frequently seen in the field of the microscope, 
small boat-shaped bodies, usually of a brownish color, gliding along 
with a zigzag motion. They belong to that little understood 
class of organisms called diatoms. Whether they be plants or 
animals they are not highly organized, but consist of a protoplas- 
mic cell enclosed in a delicate flinty wall or shell, consisting o 
two parts which fit over each other like a pill-box and its lid. No 
sign of any organ of locomotion has ever been seen. 
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The question as to how locomotion is effected in the Oscillarias 
and diatoms is one on which several different opinions are held 
by physiologists. Some think it is produced in some way not yet 
understood by the mucilaginous substance which invests the 
organism, and which is believed by those who hold this view to 
be protoplasm. Others think that cilia are protruded at some 
point or points of the body, but that they are so delicate and 
transparent that they have thus far escaped detection. Others 
again contend that the movements are the results of osmic action 
in the cells. 

There seems to be little that can be said in support of any of 
these theories, and they may be regarded as mere guesses, which 
may be correct or may be very far from the truth. It is probable 
that the last mentioned has the greatest number of advocates 
among those competent to form an opinion. 

RICHARD LEEs. 


REMARKS ON THE MAIN LINE OF TENDENCY IN 
GREEK AND HEBREW RELIGION. 





HIS much at least may be said with truth as to the evolu- 

tion both of Hellenism and of Judaism, that it tended to- 
wards an elimination of anthropomorphic conceptions of God and 
issued in an uncompromising assertion of His transcendence. 
This is conspicuous in Greece. In Homer the Gods are merely 
men raised to an indefinitely higher power, immortal, joyous, 
beautiful and strong, feeding on nectar and ambrosia instead of 
bread and wine. A man may become a God simply by eating 
their food. Odysseus chooses not to do so; he rejects the offers 
of Calypso to that end and prefers, in his love for wife and native 
land, to remain a man. The Gods partake of human banquets ; 
visibly present in remote times and places—among the /Ethi- 
opians for instance—and in the disguise of men among the heroes 
in the actual day-light of the tale. The charm of the Epic is 
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largely due to this close and living communion with the divine. 
It is a prophecy of what meets us again on a higher plane in the 
Pauline word ; ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 


But this approximation of the divine and human is effected 
quite as much by the depression of the divine to the standard of 
the average sensual man, as by the elevation of man to the god- 
like possibilities of his nature. The Homeric fellowship with 
God is premature; too cheaply purchased. It is a familiarity 
which breeds contempt. Before such close intercourse with the 
Gods could profit, the Gods themselves had to undergo purifi- 
cation; the sense of sin had to be deepened, the infinite exigency 
of the divine holiness had to be felt. Hence the process in Greek 
religious thought is clearly seen to be a separation of God to a 
-remoter distance. It is the growing conviction so strongly mark- 
ed in Aschylus and Sophocles of the awfulness of the divine. It 
culminates in the profound and awe-struck sense which is the bur- 
den of Greek Tragedy, of that majestic order of the Universe to 
which man must conform or perish. The joyousness of the old 
Homeric faith is conspicuously wanting here. Stern resignation 
and submission is the key-note. The last word of this light-heart- 
ed sunny Greek religion ts the fear of God. Its most characteristic 
symbol is found in the terrible Erinyes. Essentially the same 
movement is seen in the abstract remoteness which is so striking 
a feature of Plato’s and Aristotle’s conception of God. These 
philosophers only unfolded into a clear and reasoned expression 
what was implicitly contained in the best religious feeling of their 
time. | 


The very same process in substance may be seen in Israel. 
The tribal God Iahveh is to begin with practically on a level in 
the eyes of his worshippers with the Gods of the surrounding 
tribes; that is, he is confined like them in his jurisdiction to the 
limits of the tribal territory. There is, however, a vast dis- 
tinction. ‘He is above all the God of Righteousness. Hence he 
could and indeed must become the God of the whole earth.. The 
prophets see clearly that he is not the God of Israel only, but 
that Cyrus and all kings are his servants. The book of Jonah 
shows in the clearest way the controversy with the old narrow 
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conceptions and the transcendence of them. Jonah thinks that 
if he can get outside the bounds of Palestine, the Lord will have 
no more to do with him. He finds that he cannot flee from His 
presence; and that His care extends not only to the wicked and 
distant Ninevites, but also to their children and cattle. 


Similarly the natve anthropomorphism in other respects, 
many traces of which still remain in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, in spite of their having been worked over by redac- 
tors inspired with the prophetic spirit, gradually gives way to 
more spiritual conceptions. The parts and passions freely as- 
cribed to Jonah are eliminated. This process is carried so far 
in the Alexandrian school, that God becomes the abstraction of 
pure Being. Evenin the Palestinian schools, where there is real- 
ly little suspicion of Greek speculation having exerted any sens- 
ible influence, reflection had reached nearly the same point. 
The very name of God became too sacred for utterance. He had 
been etherealized almost into nonentity. 


It was in this extreme and one-sided expression of the trans- 
cendence of God that the religious thought of the ancient world 
culminated. Jesus restored His immanence, retaining all the 
lofty spirituality and awe-struck sense of the divine holiness 
which had been worked out in the long course of the centuries, 
He combined with that the living and joyous sense of the umni- 
presence of God in all nature and in the heart of man; in the 
sparrow which falls not to the ground without the Father’s care, 
in the beauty of the lilies of the field, in the indestructible yearning 
after good which He found even in publicans and sinners. Thus 
Jesus brings back once more the youth of the world. In Him 
we find again that intimate consciousness of fellowship with the 
divine, which is so sweet in the fair humanities of old Religion. 
But how much enobled and purified! The joy of this commun- 
ion is secured from all sensuous taint because it is based upon 
a deep sense of the awfulness and holiness of God. 

JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


= 


N Europe the eternal Eastern Question takes precedence of 


all others, but it begins to look as if it would be settled in 
our day. The death struggles of a nation or race extend over a 
long period, and when the peculiar history of the Ottoman clan 
and of the Sultan’s Government, and the momentous interests in- 
volved, are considered, it is not wonderful that the struggles should 
have been protracted beyond the usual term. As long as Turkey 
had to fight only against neighbours like Hungary, or Austria, or 
- Russia, wars went on with varying success; but when, seventy 
years ago, Britainand France, influenced by zeal for Greece, took 
sides with Russia and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino, the 
beginningofthe end came. Twenty or thirty years later, the Czar 
Nicholas told the British Ambassador that they had, in Turkey, 
a sick man on their hands, and that the time had come to dis- 
pose of his effects. He was willing that Britain should have 
Egypt and Crete, at the very least, as her share; and he pro- 
fessed himself to be not very anxious to possess Constantinople. 
In the interest of the long-crushed nationalities, Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Servia, not to speak of other Christian Provinces 
in Europe and Asia Minor, as well as in her own interest, the 
Czar’s bribe was rejected ; and the Crimean war pressed Russia 
back for a generation, and gave Turkey a breathing-time. Now, 
it is the turn of Britain to declare that Turkey is hopelessly sick ; 
but Russia is determined not to permit the creation of any more 
buffer-nationalities on either side of the Bosphorus. France, un- 
fortunately, can no longer afford to listen to the promptings of 
her best heart or her old chivalrous teeling for the oppressed. 
She can think only of Alsace and Lorraine. As she can hope to 
regain those palpitating parts of herself only through a Russian 
Alliance, her support is given to Russian policy in the East and 
the farther East, no matter how much opposed to her own ideas 
or even to her ultimate interests that policy may be. Germany 
is too much overshadowed by Russia to throw the colossus entirely 
into the arms of France, and thus it happens that simply because 
of the Franco-Prussian war, the three great military powers 
of the world are practically united, under the leadership of 
Russia, for evil, ifnot for good. The British people are stirred to 
the depths by the atrocities of the unspeakable Turk, but single- 
handed they know that they are helpless. They could force the 
Dardanelles with their fleet, shell Constantinople, and depose 
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the Sultan. An army of occupation would necesrasily follow, 
and the great war would commence. Would it be right to as- 
sume such a responsibility ? Certainly not, unless they acted un- 
der a mandate from humanity. The other “ Christian ’’ nations 
would repudiate any title in Briain to make such a claim. The 
bombardment of Alexandria necessitated the occupation of Egypt. 
But, although the blessings of peace, justice and ordered govern- 
ment have come to the fellaheen, and of security and prosperity 
to the bond-holders of the Egyptian debt in consequence, the 
only thanks she receives from the rest of the world come 
in the form of denunciations of her ‘‘ greed.” Her advance 
up the Nile will rescue the Soudan from the atrocities of the 
dervishes, but even Americans see in it only another proof 
of her rapacity. The one-eyed might see that it is in the 
common interest that civilization should replace barbarism, es- 
pecially when the civilized country asks no special privileges for 
her own exporters or importers, but throws the doors open to all 
alike; but this free trade policy has brought with it amazing 
wealth, and it has always been the fate of the wealthy to be. en- 
vied or hated. Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have 
publicly invited the co-operation of the United States in effecting 
the deliverance of Armenia, but the great Republic made no sign. 
Kind-hearted people, having subscribed money—enough to build 
perhaps one gunboat—sent it to the missionaries to buy bread for 
the starving, and they are now taking credit to themselves for their 
generosity. We, in Canada, did a little along the same line. It 
is doubtful if we acted wisely or well. We gave a certain amount 
of relief to our own tortured feelings, but that was about all. If we 
cannot enter upon a real crusade to deliver an ancient Christian 
people from unutterable outrage and massacre, is it well to prolong 
their tortures? If we can do nothing to prevent what Professor 
Ramsay calls ‘‘ this last most gigantic crime in the history of the 
whole world, a crime in comparison with which everything that 
was hitherto most accursed in history sinks into insignificance ”’, 
then, as he bids us “‘ let us remember this time that the kindest 
way Is to let the almost naked, quite-starving people, die quickly, 
and not dole out again enough bread to preserve them for longer 
misery.” Let us cease, at any rate, calling upon Britain to dare 
everything when we dare nothing. Britain, backed by the United 
States, would do anything for justice and liberty in any part of the 
world; but our willingness to sacrifice is like that of Artemus Ward 
who would freely offer up all his first wife’s relations to save the Un- 
ion, and the humanity of the United States is circumscribed by the 
Monroe doctrine. The country that was willing to go to war 
rather than see Venezuela suffer a fancied wrong, is shocked at — 
the idea of striking a blow at the Turk! Why? The one matter 
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was cis-Atlantic the other trans-Atlantic. There we have the 
all-sufficient explanation. Principles are bounded by locality. 
Washington’s farewell advice not to make “‘permanent alliances” 
with European powers was the utterance of wisdom, in spite of 
its being denounced at the time by the organs of Jefferson. But 
even the utterances of prophets must be read in the light of their 
times; and besides a union with Britain to save the Armenians 
need not be a permanent alliance. | 

There being no hope in the direction of the United States, is 
there any in the direction of Russia, now that Prince Lobanoff is 
dead? Isa change of Russian policy likely to be one of the re- 
sults of the Czar’s visit to Balmoral ? The royal family shares 
the feelings of the British people, and their influence with the 
young Czar ought to count for something. The Duke of York 
was his great friend, and he looks up to the Prince of Wales with 
respect and confidence. The influence of the Queen and of his 
wife must tell on the same side. To all this, it is answered, that 
Russian policy is independent of the feelings or will of the Czar. 
That I take leave to doubt. The personality of even a constitu- 
tional Monarch counts for something, and in Russia where auto- 
cracy is the great reality, the will of the Czar must mean almost 
everything, except when it runs counter to national convictions, 
traditions or passions. But what could be more acceptable to 
the sympathies and longest cherished desires of the Russian 
people, than the possession of Constantinople. That prize is at 
last within their grasp, with the good will of the power that has, 
at least on two historic occasions, said them nay. With this as 
a basis of ayreement and with the moral force of Christendom on 
their side, a reasonable settlement ought not to be beyond the 
resources of wise and strong men. 

This at any rate, is clear, that no British Ministry will in future 
trust the word or the treaties of the Turkish Government. Fora 
long time it was reasonable to believe that it would be easier to 
extort concessions from a dependent power than to substitute for 
it an irresistible despotism ; but when the concessions were only 
on paper and the forms of government have been used only to rob, 
to forcibly proselytise, to outrage, and to murder by wholesale, 
then, to bear longer is to become partaker in the crimes. Some 
solution must and shall be found. The probabilities are that be- 
fore long the reign of the warlike Ottoman clan in Europe will be 
over, and that even in their Asiatic dominions effectual guarantees 
for their good behaviour will be taken. One Province has been 
wrested from their horrid rule this summer, thanks in great mea- 
sure to the attitude of Britain. The fair Island of Crete is hence- 
forth to have much the same autonomy as the Lebanon. For 
this, thanks to Lord Salisbury. 
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Not only has Britain rescued Crete from barbarism, but she is 
doing the same for the Soudan by means of the Anglo-Egyptian 
army and her gunboats on the Upper Nile. Contrary to General 
Gordon’s advice, Mr. Gladstone abandoned the whole of a vast 
region once Egyptian to the Mahdi. The delusions of Mahdism 
were fostered by our retreat, and the ferocious warriors of the 
desert were let loose to prey onthe wretched people. Gordon fore- 
told that we would be forced to intervene, sooner or later, and the 
hour has come. A partially regenerated Egypt was becoming a 
temptation to the dervishes. Rapine would not have ccnfined 
itself to exhausted lands. Slatin Pasha’s report of popular dis- 
content and of the shaky condition of the Khalifa’s power, as 
well as the Italian defeat by the Abyssinians, indicated that now 
was the time to strike. In General Kitchener, an Engineer offi- 
cer thoroughly acquainted with Egypt, Lord Wolseley has appar- 
ently found the right man for the work. So far, although he has 
had to fight cholera, cyclones and sun-baked deserts, besides 
well-armed, death-defying warriors, he has made no mistake, and 
his losses have been trifling. No one will be satisfied, if he is or- 
dered to stop at Dongola. Every mile of advance must be secur- 
ed, but the final objective must be Khartoum, the key to the 
whole Soudan. It gained, our way will be clear to Uganda, where 
the work of civilization is progressing wonderfully. Egypt will 
then, for the first time in history, control ‘‘ the river which is her 
life,’ from the mouth to the source. | 

It is extremely difficult to forecast the issue of the electoral 
contest now waging in the United States. It is conceded 
that the North and East will be solid for McKinley. He is 
a man of no original force, but any stick is good enough to 
beat a dog with, and as there were enough war-Democrats to re- 
elect Lincoln im 1864, so there are now enough sound-money 
Democrats to give the North and East to a commonplace poli- 
tician in preference to a crude revolutionist. It is alsoconceded 
that the South will be solid for Bryan The old poor white trash 
of anti-bellum days are ignorant as ever, and they constitute a 
majority of the voting population. There is a “‘ New South,” 
but it is questionable if it can carry a single State. But what 
will the mighty Western States do? The future of the Country 
is with them, but the contending forces are on so vast a scale, 
that thoughtful and well-informed men fee] unable to predict the 
result of the voting on the 3rd of November. International bi- 
metallism is plainly practicable, and eminent thinkers in every 
country do not hesitate to express a preference for it; but it 
seems inexplicable that a sane man should think it possible for 
any one civilized country to make the experiment of coining all 
the silver that might be offered and making it legal tender, at al- 
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most double its commercial value. Advantageous it would be for 
men owning silver mines or silver bullion; but for the wage- 
earning masses, for the honest and thrifty farmer, for all who 
have saved and invested sound money, it would mean loss 
amounting in many cases toruin. Ifthe Government can turn 
fifty-three cents into one hundred by its fiat, it can turn one-cent 
into a dollar. As well ‘‘ use dynamite to split a pumpkin,” or a 
Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut, as use serious argument to dis- 
pose of such acclaim. But none the less, Mr. Bryan is certain 
to command millions of votes, and among these are thousands 
of intelligent men. He depends, however, not so much on intel- 
ligence as on popular delusions, which have been long fostered 
and which nothing but bitter experience will dissipate; and on 
popular discontent which, he should remember, makes more noise 
on the street than at the polls. The protectionist delusions 
which his opponents cherish are not likely to be dissipated in 
any other way, save by nature’s old plan of making men suffer for 
their folly. It therefore seems to me that no matter which side 
wins, the result will be bad for the masses of the people. They 
are restricted to Hobson’s choice, and the victory of either candi- 
date means for them a brief season of more or less extravagant 
indulgence, to be followed by a long and bitter repentance. 

But, which side is likely to win? It seems incredible that 
Bryan should succeed. Giving him the solid South, is it likely 
that neither Kentucky nor Iowa nor Illinois, nor any State 
south of the Potomac or west of the Wabash, can be kept on the 
side of common sense and common honesty? If not, then the 
experiment of unrestricted popular Government by English- 
speaking men ends for the States in failure, for no Government can 
endure that tries to dispense with ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.”” The 
notion that universal suffrage and the ballot-box are panaceas for 
all societies, is of course a delusion ; but a limited experience in- 
dicated that the Teutonic and kindred races could use them as 
means of popular education and government. To submit diffi- 
cnlt fiscal and economic problems to the judgment of a whole 
people, is indeed a strain on the modern system; but, it was 
said, not too great a strain in a country so favourably situated as 
the United States, where the democracy is territorial or land-own- 
ing, where the voters listen and read, where there is a church to 
every five hundred souls, and where traditions and literature ex- 
ercise strong conservative influences. We need not surrender hope 
until it is certain that Bryan has captured the solid West. As yet 
there is no proof of that. The capture of the Democratic mach- 
ine was a wonderful achievement; but then the Democratic 
party always included many of the worst elements in the State; 
and on this occasion a variety of circumstances combined to 
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make the worst predominant. The good elements have acted 
wisely in organising themselves and getting a ticket in the field 
that combines sound money and sound views on the tariff. 
When the debauch of the majority is over, they may be glad to 
find a saving remnant of the old party round which to rally again. 

We must remember that many causes contributed to the cap- 
ture of the Chicago Democratic Convention by the Silverites ; 
and also that the great mass of the voters who support Bryan 
have nu intention of repudiating their own obligations or of ad- 
vocating a general repeal of the Decalogue. The solid business 
men and the cultured classes who constitute the old Guard of 
the historic Democratic party, were paralyzed by the action of 
the Senators who forced the Gorman bill down the throat of 
Congress, and still more by Mr. Cleveland’s message on Vene- 
zuela. As The Nation put it, they felt like soldiers whose 
general has gone mad on the eve of battle, and they relapsed in- 
to something like the apathy of despair, and surrendered the 
reins into the hands of Tillman, Altgeld, Bland and other lead- 
ers of what, in the language of the French Revolution, wou!d be 
called ‘‘the Mountain.’’ Then, popular oratory goes for much 
in U. S. politics. The people have fed on highly spiced talk 
at political conventions for generations, almost from their youth 
up ; and oratory has to become more and more spiced to stir their 
jaded palates. This is the explanation of the red-hot language 
habitually used towards Britain by both parties. Not one-half, 
perhaps.not one-quarter, is meant. The orator’s tongue is often 
in his cheek. But the tail-twisting relieves the meeting from 
dulness, and it gives a dash of excitement to the monotonous 
lives of the many. Leaders who would lead must talk the lang- 
uage of the people. The demand creates the supply, and the 
supply does as little towards extinguishing the thirst as brandy 
does. The inevitable cry is for ‘‘ more brandy!” But, it leads 
to intellectual confusion to tamper with the current coin of 
thought. Words are sacred. They should be used to express 
exactly what we think. And when newsparer articles, and speech- 
es delivered to conventions, crowds or Congress, are mere “ bluff,”’ 
that is, not only not truth, but not even the honest expression 
of opinion, Nemesis is sure to follow, in the form of a people given 
over to strong delusion to believe lies. That Western farmers 
should entertain a grudge against the allied forces of Gold and 
Protection, of Eastern manufacturers and omnipresent combines, 
is not to be wondered at. Dimly they see that there is no poss- 
ibility of protecting them, and that their only salvation is in 
absolute freedom of exchange, unhindered by tying their currency 
down to a basis, which they believe has led to the appreci- 
ation of gold. Why should a country which exports far 
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more than it imports, be kept in dread of demands for gold to 
export? That, they think, is the reason why, instead of being 
able to pay interest on a mortgage with one hundred bushels of 
wheat, as when the loan was contracted, they have now to pay 
two hundred bushels. Weare in bondage to “the gold-bugs,” 
they cry, and for them to talk to us about honesty is to add in- 
sult to injury. They are certainly in bondage to the Manufact- 
urers, and when Mr. Bryan says, ‘“‘ 1 am for free wool, in order 
that the vast majority of the people who do not raise sheep, but 
who do want warm clothing to protect them from the blasts of 
winter, may have their clothing cheaper,” ten must agree with him 
for one who disagrees. As to what combines can do, they and- 
we are having an object lesson. Eleven coal Barons have de- 
cided to levy $50,000,000 on the consumers—and who is not a 
consumer—of coal, by limiting the out-put and raising the price 
of anthracite. The Barons have chosen a bad time to show their 
power. Their little finger is thicker than the loins of the robber 
Barons of the middle ages. Again, the Railways discriminate 
against the farmer, and though he has tried for years to force 
them to treat him fairly, by means of the Inter-State law, master- 
ful managers evade the law and laugh at his efforts. These 
causes have bred an immense amount of discontent in the West. 
Though not enough to insure Bryan’s election, for the social pyra- 
mid las a very broad base in every great State, the discontent is 
there, it is travelling East, and it will have to be reckoned with, 
as a permanent factor in the situation. It portends sooner or 
later, a struggle, taking the form: of socialistic schemes enforced 
by law, between the “‘ Haves”’ and the ‘“‘ Have nots,” in the 
land where the proud boast, ‘‘ Uncle Sam has a farm for every 
- man,” once sounded out from the house-tops. 

All This and more must be clear to the men of wealth in the 
States. Should then Mr. Bryan come at all near winning, what 
will they do to avert the threatened Deluge? History tells us 
that in similar circumstances they have stirred up a popular war, 
as a sufficient excuse for having a strong standing army. In 1861, 
Mr. Seward proposed in writing to the newly elected President, to 
plunge into foreign, in order to avert civil war. Men much less 
scrupulous than Seward would not hesitate to attack others in 
order to save themselves. May the great common sense of the 
American people spare capitalists from being tempted overmuch! 
A duty devolves on us also. We must take out of the way 
everything that provokes anger, hold out the hand of friendship 
to our neighbours, strengthen all that makes for peace and 
righteousness ov both sides of the line, and at:the same time act 
as a self-respecting people, instead of living in a fools’ paradise. 

The General Election of 1896 is likely to mark an epoch in 
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Canadian history as distinctive as that of 1878. It is not merely 
that one party has taken the place of another. That happens in 
all democratic countries, for as yet the people have discovered -no 
other instrument for giving effect to their will but the clumsy 
party system. As each party includes about half of the people, 
there is really no way of giving the whole people a share in tlie work 
of government save by allowing an innings to each party in turn. 
Eighteen years was an innings of exceptional duration, especially 
compared with the Australias, where the life of a Cabinet aver- 
ages scarcely eighteen months. A number of causes contributed 
to strengthen one party in Canada and to weaken the other. But 
at last the tide turned, and it looks as if it would flow steadily in 
the opposite direction for a good while. Prophecies are freely in- 
dulged in that the Government will break in pieces during the 
present Parliament, but signs point the other way. It is com- 
posed of able men, and if they had not learned by their own ex- 
perience that the indispensable condition of success, under our 
system, is loyality to their leader, they have surely been taught it 
by the instructive object lesson exhibited by their predecessors, 
who fell, neither on the tariff nor the Manitoba question, but be- 
cause they would neither follow their leader loyally nor conceal 
' their disagreement with him and with one another. So strong 
was the political combination that had been built up by Sir John 
A. McDonald, that, in spite of twelve Cabinet resignations in 
twelve months, it would have retained power had it not been for 
Quebec. Whether the result there was due to race sympathy for 
Laurier, or to resentment at clerical dictation, or to the failure 
of the National Policy, or to disgust at the dissensions of the 
Cabinet, or to quarrels about patronage, or to all combined, may 
be disputed, but it is clear that the hierarchy is not so omnipotent 
as 1s sometimes assumed, or at any rate that it cannot pit itself 
with safety against racial feeling. The true policy for the Con- 
servative party in these circumstances would be to rest on their 
arms and allow the influence of time to heal their schisms and 
to disrupt their opponents forces. Instead of this, they challenge 
divisions which range against them the independent members, 
who represent a force in the country immensely greater than their 
voting power, and which knit the supporters of the Government 
together. The Liberals are not at one on the tariff question, and 
yet it is by their trade policy that they must stand or fall. Some 
of them are protectionists, others urge a policy of thorough Free 
Trade, and others are commercial unionists; others see that though 
Free Trade should be kept in view, the goal can be reached only by 
eradicating suckers and other monstrous growths and by a series 
of piecemeal and tentative efforts. This last is evidently Mr. 
Laurier’s position, and the members of his Cabinet will have to 
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adopt it or resign. He is quite right in demanding time for in- 
vestigation and decision. Possibly he may be able to arrange 
for a fair Reciprocity Treaty with the States, and that would 
be a great stroke In the interval, the policy of the oppo- 
sition must suit him admirably, for everything that rallies his 
followers more closely round him makes his success more assured 
with the present Parliament. His hope must be that during the 
next five years, sufficient liberation will be given to trade to con- 
vince the country that on that path only is abiding commercial 
posperity to be found. The difficulty of framing a tariff that will 
give the maximum of relief to the great body of the people with 
the minimum of disturbance to soundly established industries is 
of course considerable, but it is one of detail and not at all be- 
yond the grasp of men like Cartwright, Fielding and Patterson, 
provided only that they are allowed reasonable time for the work. 
To taunts about the inconsistencies of previous utterances, their 
sufficient answer is that the people knew all that and yet entrusted 
the Government to their hands. The people assumed that the new 
Cabinet would pay more regard to the present business condition 
of the country than to the old speeches of this or that individual. 

The discussion on obtaining money for necessary expenses by 
Warrants signed by the Governor-General was a pure waste of 
time. What else could the Government do, in the circumstances ? 
It was idle to plead against them that the difficult circumstances 
were of their own creating, because that was one of the points 
submitted to the electorate for judgment, and the judgment was 
given in their favour. Mr. Foster made an able technical speech 
on the subject, but it was wholly technical, and—just because of 
his earnestness—it seemed to indicate a mind of that order rather 
than the mind of a statesman. : 

In both of these discussions the brief addresses of the member 
for East Toronto showed a downright ‘‘ horse sense”’ that was re- 
freshing, and that showed how advisable it is to have genuine in- 
dependents in the House. The House never goes to sleep while 
he or McCarthy is speaking, and the country reads everything 
they say. Dr. Weldon was a member of the same class, and he 
distinctly elevated the tone of every discussion in which’ he took 
part. It is to be hoped that neither he nor the Honourable Mr. 
Dickie kas decided to retire from public life, for the country can- 
not spare the services of either. 

As he did not intend to submit a motion, Sir Charles Tupper 
might well have spared the House his speech on the refusal of the 
Governor-General to accept his advice concerning appointments 
to the Senate and to other places. The discussion of constitu- 
tional law is not his forte, and besides he had stated his case in 
the correspondence, not only with sufficient fulness but to the 
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verge of lecturing His Excellency. The Conservative party is 
supposed to be the great defender of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, but it makes all the difference whose ox is gored. The 
Mail-Empire and the Globe must have wished, when discussing the 
question, that they could change places for two or three days. 
Both would have written more eloquently than they did. Itisa 
good thing that the Liberal party should have had an impressive 
lesson on the value of the Crown or the Crown’s representative, 
in maintaining the substance of popular Government in opposi- 
tion to its mimicry. The Crown, said the ex-Premier, took 
Messrs. Angers and Desjardins out of the Senate, therefore, when 
they were defeated, the Crown owed them something. If we 
substitute the first personal pronoun in this sentence for ‘the 
Crown,” the facts of the case would be stated exactly, and we 
thus see that 1n his opinion, there is really no such thing as the 
Crown. There ts only the acting premier. That amounts to 
rather a startling revolution, and as members of the Liberal party 
have also sometimes talked in this strain, it is just as well that 
they should see clearly what a hole it would have landed them in, 
if their ideas had been acted on. Every independent man now 
justifies the action of Lord Aberdeen, and it is refreshing to see 
a thorough-going party paper like the Ottawa Citizen taking the 
same line. Critics indeed challenge the reasons he gave for his 
course, some of them expressing what sounds very like mock in- 
dignation at what they style his ‘reflections on our Judges.” 
Now, there were no “ reflections.”’” On that subject there was 
only one sentence, and it stated a fact in very carefully worded 
language. But, even if the reasons stated had been as excellent 
as the action, it may be admitted that it would have been better 
had no reasons been given, save that it was not in the interest of 
the people of Canada to accept the advice offered. It is for the 
Crown to command, not to bandy arguments. Even should only 
one of the correspondents lose his temper, the dignity of both is 
apt to suffer. | 

The Labour Unions intend to press exclusion of Chinamen 
on the Government, or at any rate, to make it more difficult for 
them to enter Canada. Extreme speeches were made in the 
House of Cornmons on both sides, for the question is one that 
easily lends itself to rhetoric, but, as Mr. Laurier said, it calls for 
serious consideration rather than for summary action. The 
Geary law, which excludes Chinamen altogether from the United 
States, is a burden on the consciences of the best people. They 
feel that it is high handed and opposed to international comity 
and to the spirit and even the letter of treaties with China. A 
proposal to tax every Chinamen $500 does not go so far, but it is 
more inconsistent with the claims and assertions of the anti- 
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' Chinese advocates, and inconsistent with the dignity of labour, 
inasmuch as it discriminates against the poor simply on the 
ground of their poverty. Sut, on the other hand, the Chinese 
are the product of a civilization so entirely different from our 
own that probably many generations would pass away before they 
assimilated with us, even if they brought their wives and families 
to Canada, instead of coming as transient labourers. The social 
and political difficulties resulting would be very serious, and only 
theorists would care to tisk the experiment. Most people will 
admit that it was a misfortune for the black and the white 
populations that negroes were imported in great numbers into the 
Southern States. Some good results there have been, but the 
balance is greatly on the other side ; the future of several of those 
States is imperilled by the existence in the same society of great 
masses of people who can never be expected to coalesce and be- 
tween whom there will always be friction, possibly ending in a 
worse civil war than the last. We intend British Columbia to 
be Canadian, and of the Caucasian not the Mongolian.type, and 
there being abundance of room in China for double its present 
population, and its Government not being anxious to have its 
people expatriate themselves, no injustice need be done to any- 
one, provided only that the matter is arranged, not by simple 
brutality, but by international agreement. We should ask nothing 
from China that we are not prepared to accede to, on our own part. 
British subjects ask to be allowed to visit or reside in China only 
in the interest of trade, commerce, science, teaching, preaching 
or diplomacy. They do not desire to settle in the country, to 
become subject to its laws, to share in its government or its in- 
dustrial life, or even to acquire property, outside of a strictly de- 
fined boundary line in the treaty ports. We do not intend to 
fuse with them, and they have no desire to fuse with us. There 
ought to be no difficulty then in securing a treaty which would 
throw the responsibility on China of granting passports only to 
similar classes to the above-named, and these passports would be 
vised by the British Consul at Hong Kong. Efforts should be 
tried along this line in the first instance. Should the Chinese 
government assume an unreasonable attitude, after explanation 
of the reasons actuating us, it would always be in our power to 
fall back on the inherent right of every nation to guard its own 
well-being. This should be done, however, not by insulting any 
one people, nor by imposing on them exceptional fines, light or 
heavy, nor by making them travel.in bond through the country, 
as if they were cattle or goods, but by a treaty—stating what 
classes of Chinese might enter Canada, and requiring these to get 
passports before starting from Hong Kong. A similar law would 
be called for, if negroes from Africa were coming, or being brought, 
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in great numbers to our shores; wtth this difference only that 
the responsibility would in that case be thrown on the steamships 
engaged in the traffic, there being no African civilized zovernment 
with which to treat. Of course, the question has still to be set- 
tled whether a certain amount of Chinese labour is not still requir- 
ed for the development of British Columbia. That question has 
two sides, but as capitalists mainly are on one side and labour 
unions on the other, the government would probably have to 
yield to votes. The Unions look at the whole question purely 
from the narrowest Protectionist standpoint. They dread, not 
the vices but the virtues of the Chinese, especially their industry, 
sobriety and frugality, old fashioned virtues, but none the less im- 
portant on that account in the formation of character. The 
reckless statements made regarding the vices of the Chinese 
have not been proved by~competent authority. The last report 
of our own Minister of Justice shows that a smaller proportion of 
those resident in Canada are convicts than of the adherents of 
the Church of England, the Universalists, the Jews or the Roman 
Catholics, even though ‘‘ Pagan Indians” and “‘ infidels” are in- 
cluded in the same column with Chinamen. But the question, 
as has been indicated, has a far graver side than that simply of 
labour, and now that it is up for settlement it should be consider- 
ed calmly, in the light of the true interests of the nation. Even 
if Chinese exclusion is desired, there is a right and a wrong way 
of seeking the end. Every nation must be treated with courtesy, 
and in dealing with no nation is scruplous regard to good man- 
ners so indispensable as with China. In China, etiquette ranks 
with morality, and if ‘‘ manners maketh the man,” there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of the classification. There can be 
little doubt that bad manners are a sign of barbarism and a bad 
heart. 
G. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINNESINGERS. 








HERE are certain places which seem destined to become 
again and again the scene of movements materially affect- 
ing the life of a nation and its future development. Germany 
can boast of, at any rate, one such spot. To the valleys of 
Thuringia belongs the honour of being the cradle of her early 
poetic literature, of her religious liberty, and of her later magni- 
ficent literary development. We are accustomed to connect the 
name of Luther with the Wartburg, and of Goethe with Weimar, 
but it is often forgotten that centuries before their names became 
famous, the foundation of their work had been laid by the band 
of knights and poets, whose story we are about to consider. 


Two monuments of this time remain to us of special interest. 
In Weimar the famous Minstrel Hall is still standing, now restor- 
ed to something of its former splendour, and not many miles 
away, in the palace of the Wartburg, the ancient residence of the 
Landgraves of Thuringia, visitors are still shewn the Banquet- 
ing Hall of the Minnesingers, the scene of many poetic contests, 
and especially of the famous Wartburg Krieg, where under Land- 
grave Hermann, hundreds of poets assembled to challenge each 
other in a poetic tournament. These two buildings stand as 
mementoes of a movement which had its rise in Thuringia, and 
which quickly spread through Suabia, Bavaria and Austria, on 
the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, changing toa great ex- 
tent the face of German civilization and introducing a new era 
into its literature. The twelfth century was full of such changes. 
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Already in Provence and Northern France the new instinct of 
poetic feeling had given birth to love somgs and romances, which 
were to take root and blossom among the people of Germany. 
The new impulse spread and grew; it was everywhere fostered 
and encouraged by the German nobility, and before long almost 
every court was a centre for the cultivation of the poetic art, 
where the wandering Minnesinger was sure of encouragement and 
support. Hence we find that many of the most famous poets of 
this time were attached to the court of their prince, fighting under 
him in time of war, and treated as honoured guests in time of 
peace. The great imperial festival at Mainz in 1184, under 
Frederick Barbarossa, where nearly seventy thousand French 
and German knights were assembled, gave additional force to the 
new movement. 

By this time the Minnesingers were a recognized body. They 
were, for the most part, knights, attached, as has been said, to 
the household of some prince, but often wandering from place to 
place in search of adventure. Unlike their predecessors, the 
wandering minstrels, or gleemen (Spzelmann) of the ninth century, 
they were generally of noble birth, and often renowned for feats 
of arms. Their central theme was Love, and with this was close- 
ly connected the worship of woman. In the heroic poems and 
epics of the preceding centuries, war was the leading motive; 
the later renaissance of German poetry in the eighteenth century, 
received its inspiration in great measure from a fuller inter- 
pretation and comprehension of nature; but the poetry of the 
Minnesingers, as the name implies, was emphatically the poetry 
of Love. Inthe early epic poems the chief interest lies in the 
enmities and battles of the different nations, and the fate of the 
principal characters is closely connected with the result of battles 
and sieges. Love grows up in the midst of war and bloodshed, 
and has something of their lurid and savage character. With the 
Minnesingers this is all changed. It is love in its bright and 
smiling aspect that meets us. The Minnesang reflects the 
splendour and gaiety of the court, it is full of the delight of May, 
of the songs of birds, and the scent of flowers. It has lost the 
intenseness of the preceding age. But the Minnesingers too had 
their serious side, and the results of their work in literature, mus 
ic and civilization have been more important than at first appear, 
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Five names are specially to be noted among the countless 
poets of this period, differing considerably among themselves, 
and together presenting what was best in the works of the Minne- 
singers. These names are Heinrich von Veldeke, Hartmann von 
der Aue, Gottfried von Strassburg, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


The fame of Heinrich von Veldeke is to some extent that of 
a pioneer. He was looked on as the father of chivalrous poetry 
in Germany, and his successors were unanimous in according 
him the honour of having laid the foundation of their art. He 
was the first to introduce pure rhyme in his poems: rhyme, until his 
day, having been mere assonance. Though he wrote many lyrics 
and poems, his fame principally rests on his version of the Eneid. 
Dull and monotonous as it appears to the readers of the present 
day, this poem gained immense popularity in its time, and quite 
eclipsed the French romances of Flor and Blancheflur, of Tristan 
and Isolde, which had previously been translated into German. 
We scarcely recognize the pious Eneas as the hero of Lavinia’s 
protracted love affairs, and Virgil’s extremely condensed account 
of the episode leaves us unprepared for the fulness of detail 
found in Veldeke’s poem, which has expanded into fourteen hun- 
dred lines. No doubt the medizval love for Virgil, who rivalled 
King Arthur in popularity, contributed to the success of the 
poem. The metre ts the rhymed couplet, but the lines are ir-: 
regular and uneven. A few lines may serve as a specimen. 


Thus Lavinia was crowned 

As a queen by all around ; 

Thus her love, long sought, 

Was to a fair end brought 
Without mishap at all. 

Great the feast and rich the array, 
Wide the couches where they lay. 
Joy shone in every face. 

The king first took his place, 
With princes fair to see, 

Each man in his degree, 

Richly and nobly clad ; 

And every heart was glad. 
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For each right nobly fared, 

The food being nowise spared. 
Now, if one should seek to tell 
Duly and rightly what befel, 

And the truthful history, 

Too long a tale 't would be. 

I will therefore shortly say 

That all too much was given that day 
Of drink and dainty dish; 
Everything that heart could wish, 
Or man desire in his thought, 

It was straightway to him brought. 


There is something delightful in the naive allusions to the plenti- 
ful fare, but it must be confessed that the literary merit of this 
passage is not very high. 


The instrument, rough and uncouth in its first forms, was 
rapidly perfected on all sides. In a long poem, entitled Moriz 
von Craon, written soon after Veldeke’s Eneid, there is a distinct 
advance in melody, fluency, and spontaneity. Already one of the 
most characteristic notes of the Minnesingers is heard,—their 
childlike delight in nature. Some lines recall our own Chaucer. 


It was the merry time 

That bringeth on the prime, 

Sang the birds in wood and sky, 
Loud and high, | 

With many voices clear ; 

The rose and broom appear, 

And blossom everywhere. 

It was the merry time when care 
And sorrow are hateful to the heart, 
Richly adorned was every part 

Of the forest in lovely dress, 

For the summer's joyfulness. 

Fresh young leaves and grass below, 
Did a fair green carpet shew, 

Full of flowers of every kind. 

All this brings a gladsome mind, 
When one thinks of it again, 

And calls to mind the birds’ sweet strain, 
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The poem, which Is very characteristic of the time, is the story of 
a noble lady, who, by her repeated cruelty and scorn, has alien- 
ated her lover’s affection. Deserted by him, she is filled with 
repentance, and retires to her castle, where she laments her fate. 
The whole poem is fresh and original, but as in the Eneid of Vel- 
deke the metre is irregular, and the rhyme often halting. The 
poet loudly laments the limitations of the German language 


Cease I now my theme to teach 

Beggar poor the German speech, 

When a man therein would sing, 

That his verse may smoothly ring, 

He his words must split, 

Or two together knit. 

Would I had power to make my thought, 
Better and more finely wrought. 


Meanwhile in Thuringia, a regular school of poetry was spring- 
ing up, which was soon followed by others in the neighbouring 
provinces. In Suabia, Hartmann von Aue was writing his 
romances of Erec and Iwein, both formed on the Arthur ro- 
mances, which by this time had found their way into Germany 
and which provided the subjects of most of the longer poems. 
Von Aue, at first closely followed in Veldeke’s footsteps, but his 
work has far greater interest and poetic value than anything 
that Veldeke has written. One of Hartmann’s poems has become 
more familiar to English readers than perhaps any other work of 
the time, through Longfellow’s Golden Legend. The original, 
which bears the name of Der Arme Heinrich, has been faithfully 
translated by Rosetti. In the main, Longfellow has followed the 
old poem, though the simplicity and quaintness of the latter 
have vanished, and most of the tragic details have been sacrificed. 


Hartmann von Aue was probably a Suabian by birth. He 
appears at any rate, to have been attached to one of the lords of 
Suabia, and was happy in his early life. His prosperity vanished 
with the death of his patron, and he says himself, ‘ Whatever 
happiness I possessed in my early life has been more than paid 
for by a double sorrow, namely, by the death of my master, and 
by the cruelty of my beloved.’ His lord’s death was a tangible 
trouble, but too much importance must not be attached to the 
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second complaint. A lady love, cruel if possible, was a necessity 
for the medizval poet. It was part of his stock in trade, and her 
existence in his poems does not at all imply that he was not a 
happy and prosperous husband and father. For the times, Hart- 
mann von Aue seems to have been well educated, he could read 
and write, as he frequently tells us, and had also learned French. 
The fact that he was called by his contemporaries, The Wise Hart- 
mann, seems to point to unusual learning. In Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s poem of Tristan Hartmann is mentioned with en- 
thusiastic praise. Gottfried praises the ‘ crystal clearness’ of his 
words, the vividness and beauty of his stories, ‘his speech sucks 
the very heart out of an adventure.’ This gift of narrative is very 
strong in the two great chivalric romances of Erec and Iwein. 
Erec was the first of the kind to appear in Germany, and although 
not equal to Iwein in conciseness and beauty of language, is full 
of interest. The French influence is clearly perceptible, but 
Hartmann’s own individuality continually shows itself, especially 
in his later work. No poet thought out his story more carefully 
than Hartmann. 


Gottfried von Strassburg, in his poem of Tristan, breaks off 
from his subject to mention five of his brother poets with words 
of generous praise, while one, who is in many respects the most 
remarkable poet of the Minnesingers, is referred to in terms of 
strong disapproval. The reason of Gottfried’s dislike to Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, will be evident when we come to consider the 
poetry of the latter. Besides Veldeke and von Aue, Gottfried 
singles out for praise Bliker von Steinach, of whose poems hardly 
anything remains, Reinmar von Hagenau, and the greatest lyric 
poet Germany saw before Goethe, Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Gottfried’s own poetry was distinguished by the qualities 
which afterwards characterized his school, fluency, polish, and 
artificiality. His long poem of Tristan was left unfinished and 
completed by other hands. Among these early poets it is rare 
to find one like Reinmar von Hagenau, who rather despises the 
influences of the outer world. 


I have one grief above all other sorrow, 
It is not that the summer has an end, 
What matter if the green hedge fade to-morrrow ? 
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Of troubles such as these there is no end. 
I will not on such trifles waste my sighing, 
I mourn for other griefs than flowers a-dying. 


Other poets meanwhile had sprung up and were carrying their 
joyful songs and tales of love and chivalry throughout Germany. 
Two poets, however, stand far above the rest of the Minnesingers, 
two, who, though friends, were very unlike in character and in 
the work they produced, and who together represent all that was 
best and noblest in the poetry of theirday. These were Walther 
von der Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


Walther von der Vogelweide was par excellence, the lyric 
poet of the Minnesingers, and the worthy forerunner of Goethe. 
His work was indeed purely lyrical. He never attempted any of 
the longer and more sustained efforts, which were then so com- 
mon. But his range was a wide one, and included almost every 
subject, love, politics, religion, patriotism, the beauties of spring, 
of woman, and of the world of nature. He is moved by all, 
and finds inspiration in all. Walther has much of Chaucer’s 
genial nature, his sense of humour and his keen though kindly 
eye for human weakness. He was intensely patriotic and his 
poems are loud in praise of his own people, and his own country. 
We scarcely look for Luther’s predecessor among the Minne- 
singers, and yet many of Walther’s poems have the same sturdy 
note of defiance against the Pope’s encroachments on German 
liberty. One of the boldest of these poems is directed in scorn 
against Innocent III, whose interference in the German succession, 
Walther bitterly resented, and whose institution of hollow 
staves for the collection of money for the Crusades had given 
great offence. 

Ah! in what Christian wise the Pope laughs now at Rome, no doubt 
When he says to all his people ‘‘ See what I have brought about :”’ 
The thing he says ‘twere better it never had been thought. 

‘Two Germans underneath one crown together have I brought 
Now they shall ruin and lay waste the kingdom at my will, 

But none the less will we our coffers fill, 

They pay their tribute to my stave, and all their wealth is mine, 
Their German silver shall be poured out at my holy shrine. 

Eat their fowls, my priests, come eat and drink their wine, 

And let the Germans............ccsseseeereesenees fast.” 
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The spirit of determined opposition to papal oppression did not, 
we see, begin in the sixteenth century. 


This poem belongs to the more serious class of Walther’s 
poems, commonly called Spriiche (Sayings or Proverbs). To this 
class also belongs a remarkable elegy, written probably after the 
frequent disputes over the German succession and the struggles 
with the Pope had brought much distress to Germany. The 
melody and metre are flowing and easy, and the poem impresses 
the reader as more modern than most of the poetry of the time. 


Alas! and where has vanished so many and many a year, 

Was all my life but dreaming? Did I never yet see clear ? 

All that once seemed so real, was it but a fleeting play ? 

Long, long have I been dreaming, and time has passed away, 

Now at last have I awaked, Alas! I cannot understand 

What was once as clear and plain in my sight as is this hand. 

The friends, the fields, I long ago gazed on with childish eyes, 

Are now as strange as though ’twere naught but vanity and lies. 

Those who were once my playmates now are old and grey, 

The field is ploughed, the wood cut down, and all is passed away, 

Only the water flows as it flowed in days gone by. 

Ah! surely I am made the playfellow of misery, 

Many greet me coldly who knew and loved me well before, 

Alas! God’s grace has passed away from the earth for evermore; 

Sadly I remember many days of gladness and delight, 

But like a stroke upon the sea, they have vanished from my sight, 
Alas! for evermore. 


e Alas! how heavy a mind bows down the youthful heart : 
Who once in joy and gladness lived their merry part, 

Now they know of naught but sorrow, Alas! why is it so? 
Where’er I look, I find no heart with happiness aglow ; 

The dance, the song, have all by care been driven far away, 
Never in Christian land was seen so sorrowful a day, 

And cruel letters have been brought of late to us from Rome, 
We are allowed to grieve, but joy has left the German home. 
Now I am full of grief, as once I lived right joyfully, 

For smiles of happiness are turned to tears and misery, 

The birds in the air above are mourning for our pain, 

What wonder when even to death I grieve and weep in vain ; 
Poor fool, why should I speak such useless speech as this, 
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He who would seek for pleasure here, shall fail of Heaven’s bliss, 
Alas! for evermore. 


Alas ! how have they sought upon us sweetness to bestow, 

I see the bitter in the cup, amid the honey show. 

The world without is lovely, white and green and red, 

But within are blacker colours, the darkness of the dead. 

And whom the world has led astray, let him pardon seek and peace, 

For small the penance needed to bring his soul release. 

Then think on this, O Knight, for to you pertains this thing, 

You wear the helm and armour with many an iron ring, 

The mighty shield is yours also and consecrated sword. 

Would God that I were worthy to battle for my Lord, 

Then should I, poor sinner, a noble prize obtain, 

Not house, or land or prince’s gold the pay that I would gain, 
- I seek to wear a heavenly crown, even with the angel host, 

A soldier’s spear might win it, fighting bravely at his post. 

Ah, to take the Holy Journey, and beyond the waters pass, 

Then Glory should I always sing, and never more, Alas! 


But by far the larger part of Walther’s poetry consists of 
Minnesangs, poems on the love of woman, of praise of her beauty, 
her constancy and sweetness. They are full of the freshness of 
spring and out-door life. There are constant comparisons be- 
tween the charms of his lady love, and the beauties of Nature, 
always in favour of the former. Here is one called Spring and 
Women. 


When the flowers in the grass are springing, 
Smiling up as if to greet the dawn, 

Early in the morn in time of May. 

And the merry birds are gaily singing, 

In their sweetest wise, what joy is born 

For the world, to speed its happy day! 

Man half deems that Heaven’s realm he shares. 
Would you know what greatest likeness bears 
To this joy? I straightway shall make known 
What, so often as it greets my eyes, 

Calls to mind this thing and this alone. 


Yes, methinks a maiden fair and splendid, 
Richly clad and with bright blossoms crowned, 
Passing like a queen among the throng, 
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Stately she, by all her train attended, 
Casting many a gracious glance around, 
Like the sun she seems the stars among. 
May, with all her favours to bestow, 
Nothing half so wonderful can show, 
As her lovely form so full of grace. 

All the other flowers we let go by, 
Gazing only on one beauteous face. 


Look now if proof must justify my praising, 
Come forth into the joyous realm of May, 
Which lies in all its fulness in your sight. 

Gaze here, and then on woman’s beauty gazing, 
Say which must yield and own the other’s sway, 
See if my choice be not well judged and right. 
Yes, if of twain I needs must choose, 

And the one for the other lose, 

Sir May ! December thou should’st be, 

Ere I would give my love for thee. 


Pfeiffer, who has so ably edited and annotated the works of the 
Minnesingers, has said that it is impossible to translate Middle 
High German into Modern German in a manner that Is even en- 
durable. The best part of its bloom and melody is destroyed 
thereby, he says, with a ruthless hand. It must then be even 
more daring to attempt its reproduction in English. But it may 
be urged in excuse, as has already been done by Karl Pannier, who 
has rendered all Walther’s poetry into tnodern German, that a 
translation brings the poem within the reach of many who cannot 
“avail themselves of the original. This argument is even more 

valid for English than for German renderings of the early German 
poems, and hence these inadequate translations have been, with 
some hesitation, inserted. Every variety of rhythm and metre 
was used. In many cases the result was artificial and stilted, but 
Walther’s songs are uniformly flowing and natural, even when, as 
in the following Winter Song, he is somewhat fettered by the 
exigencies of the rhyme. 

Winter, thou bringest us gloom everywhere, 

Forest and meadow are leafless and bare, 

Many sweet sounds floated once on the air, 

Tossing their balls I have seen maidens fair, 

And the music of many a song-bird was there. 
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Oh could I sleep all the winter away, 

As oft as I wake my grief finds its way, 

That his realm is so wide, and so mighty his sway. 
But courage! he yields in the conflict with May, 
And flowers I gather, where once the snow lay. 


One of the favourite forms of Minnesang was the Dance 
Song, many specimens of which are found. The one given be- 
low is apparently a dream, in which the poet has met his lady 
love, whose image is afterwards continually before him. 


‘Lady! this garland take,”’ 
So spake I to a maiden wondrous fair, 
‘© And you the dance shall make 
More lovely by the lovely flowers you bear, 
Had I great store of gems and gold, 
All should belong to you. 
Trust me my words are true, 
Steadfast the purpose which I hold. 


Love! for your grace to me, 

Gladly a garland do I wind for you, 

As fair as well may be, 

For many flowers are here, red, white and blue. 
In yonder hedge I know where they do hide, 
There they are gaily springing, 

The birds above them singing, 

Together we will break them side by side.” 


My gift she did not spurn, 

But took it as a child from friendly hands, 

A rosy flush did burn 

Upon her cheek, as the rose mid lilies stands. 
Shamefaced her blue eyes looked on me, 

A gracious answering greeting, 

Came to me from my sweeting, 

And soon I had what I ne’er looked to see. 


I think not that again, 

Such joy will come as then possessed my breast, 
The blossoms fell like rain 

From the trees above, and in the grass did rest. 
I was so glad I laughed for happiness. 

But as the dream sped on, 
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Which all this joy had won, 
The morning dawned and I awoke from bliss. 


But hence it doth arise 

That summer long when lovely maids I meet, 

I gaze into their eyes, 

If I perchance may see her—Oh! how sweet, 

If at this joyful dance my love I see, 

Have pity, maids, be kind, 

Oh, bear it in your mind, 

Would I beneath our wreath my love might see. 


We know more of the life of Walther von der Vogelweide than of 
most of the Minnesingers, and his life may probably be consider- 
ed atypical one. Ue was born about 1168, it is supposed in the 
neighbourhood of Botzen, in the Tyrol. He was of noble birth, 
but belonged to one of the poorer and less important ranks of 
knighthood. About his twentieth year, he left his father’s home 
and attached himself to the court of Duke Friedrich at Vienna. 
Singers and poets were sure of a gracious reception at this court, 
and here Walther probably spent the happiest part of his life. 
Here began his friendship with Reinmar von Hagenau, who en- 
couraged him in the practice of his art, and here some of his 
finest lyrics were written. But Friedrich died in 1198, and 
Walther’s wandering life then began. He was attached in turn to 
the courts of Philip of Suabia, Otto IV, and Friedrich II, the last 
named presenting him with a small fief in the neighbourhood of 
Wirzberg, tothe great joy of the homeless poet, who had met with 
many privations in the course of his wandering life, and who was 
filled with happiness to possess at last a settled dwelling place. He 
had been a constant wanderer, and had travelled with his insepar- 
able companion, his fiddle, through every part of Germany. As 
he himself says he had seen” many lands, from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, travelling even so far as to Hungary,” he had studied the 
ways of men “ from the Seine to the Mur, from the Po to the 
Trave.’’ Walther’s last journey was taken to the Holy Land in 
the company of Friedrich II in 1228. Soon after his return he 
died about 1230, and was buried in the Lorenz garten at Wirzberg, 
before the door of the new minster. His tombstone was still in 
existence in the last century with the following inscription : 
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*Pascua qui volucrum vivus, Walthere, fuisti, 
Qui flos eloquii, qui Palladis os obiisti! 

Ergo quod aureolam probitas tua possit habere 
Qui legit hoc dicat, Deus istius miserere. 


The first line probably ccntains an allusion to the old legend, after- 
wards recorded by Longfellow, which declared that Walther, when 
dying, left directions that the birds should be supp!ied with corn 
and water on his tombstone. When this charity was stopped, 
through the avarice of the monks, the spirit of Walther, we are 
told, was troubled and could not rest in his grave. ‘‘Se non é vero, 
é ben trovato,” there is certainly in the story something of the 
spirit of the old Minnesinger, the lover of forest and water, the 
sweet singer of birds and flowers. 


It is impossible to study the poems of this time without per- 
ceiving that the position occupied by woman, is very different to 
anything previously accorded to her. One ofthe most important 
results of the introduction of chivalry everywhere, had been the 
alteration of woman’s social standing, and in Germany this alter- 
aticn was effected in no small degree by the Minnesingers. It 
might indeed be said that apart from their influence on German 
literature the most permanent result of their work is to be found 
in the subsequent condition of woman. Although the devotion 
and reverence with which the latter was regarded became at 
length both strained and ridiculous, and helped to bring chivalry 
itself into contempt, yet the principle underlying medizval 
woman worship is still the basis of the modern attitude towards 
woman, the attitude of protection and consideration of the strong 
towards the weak, for the loss of which no advanced privileges 
could atone to her sex. It needs but a glance over the earlier 
epics to see how vast was the difference between her past pos- 
ition, and the one she acquired in the 12th and 13th centuries. 


' Among primitive, or barbaric races woman was of little im- 
portance. She was valued more as a cchattel, which might be in- 
terchanged for beasts, armour, or gold. Homer indeed, generally 
speaks of his women with respect, and there are few scenes of 
modern courtesy more beautiful than Helen’s reception by the 


* This epitaph may be freely rendered thus :— 

hou who wert once, O Walther, the giver of food to the birds, the flower of eloquence, the 
mouth of Minerva, that the crown may be given thee for thy life of virtue, let each man that reads 
now say, The Lord have mercy upon him, ral: 
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Trojan chiefs at the Scaean gate. But there is no attempt made 
to distinguish the characters of the women: their physical charms 
are mentioned, and it is for these that they are valued. In the 
German epics preceding the times of the Minnesingers, there is 
advance in many ways, and some attempt is made to characterize. 
In some of the earliest poems, there are at any rate two types of 
woman, the gentle, loving and weak, and the passionate, strong 
and often cruel type. As we approach nearer the 12th century, 
the heroines of the various poems assume more individuality, 
some care is given to the working out of character, and far more 
importance is attached to their influence. They are no longer 
like Helen of Troy, the almost passive cause of war, they are like 
Chriemhild and Brinhild, the authors and instigators of strife, or 
like Hilde, the peacemaker between hostile familes. The moral 
standard is not very high, but faults and virtues stand out in 
bold relief. Already too, at a very early date we see the germs 
of the fundamental law of chivalry, that the strong must protect 
and serve the weak, in the laws which required twice as much 
blood money for the murder of a woman as of a man, in the 
heavy penalties enforced for the rough treatment of young girls 
(even the rade loosening of the braids of her hair being punished as 
severely as the poisoning of a freedman), and in the laws for pro- 
tecting the property of widows and children. But in spite of 
these indications of a change of feeling, the revolution wrought 
in woman’s position in the 12th century was a radical one. 
With the raising of her social position there was a corresponding 
elevation of the moral standard. The noble woman must have 
noble qualities, truth, constancy, tenderness, sweetness. There 
is a little poem by Walther von der Vogelweide where he con- 
trasts beauty of form and goodness of heart, and chooses the last 
as the one essential. Yet Walther was a little disposed to under- 
value external beauty. | 
Hast thou truth and constancy ? 

Then my heart from care is free, 

Lest thou ever willingly, 

Wilt cause grief or pain to me. 

Hast thou not these two, ’tis vain, 

I shall never call thee mine, though my heart 

break with the pain, 
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Hartmann von Aue esteems goodness of heart and womanly 
sweetness above all beauties of person. The maiden who offers 
herself for Prince Heinrich’s life, bears ‘‘ hidden deep within her 
breast, a heart of such goodness, as never yet God bestowed 
upon a maiden.” It is true that this ideal exists side by side 
with the gay, frivolous and worldly type that was also the result 
of chivalry and its customs, but it is significant that it was the 
former and not the latter which was held up as the standard for 
womanly excellence. 


Though Walther von der Vogelweide was unsurpassed on his 
own ground, yet Wolfram von Eschenbach is in many respects. 
the more important figure. Heis the most powerful and thought- 
ful of all the medizval poets, with the exception of Dante, to 
whom he may be compared. __Like Dante he treats of the grav- 
est questions that can occupy man. His Parzival is a psychologi- 
cal epic, and deals with the inner development of man. As in 
Goethe’s Faust, he treats of man’s temptation, his fall and his 
restoration. The story of Parzival and the mysterious search 
for the Holy Grail has always been attractive to poets, and to 
Wolfram’s poem is added the interest which comes from the 
attempts of a powerful, original and self-taught intellect to work 
out problems of unchanging interest. It is in this connection 
that Wolfram has much affinity with Dante, though the similarity 
is modified by the difference which must exist between a man of 
poor education and one steeped in all the literary, theological, 
and scientific learning of his time. Wolfram was probably the 
last great poet who had no literary education. That a certain 
amount was obtainable in his day we know by the acquirements 
of other poets, but he does not appear to have availed himself of 
the cloister schools, or any other sources of learning then open. 
Yet he was by no means ignorant. Though he never learned to 
read or write, he taught himself natural history, astronomy, 
national history and tradition, and French, which he understood 
when spoken or read out. He was a constant wanderer, and 
himself says that a wandering life is necessary fora knight. ‘‘ He 
who will exercise the office of a shield-bearer must travel through 
many lands.” He was certainly the most original of the Minne- 
singers, and his intellect far the most keen and powerful among 
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them. This is probably in great part owing to his manner of life and 
self-education. It is not difficult to understand why Gottfried von 
Strassburg should have disapproved of Eschenbach’s work, for 
they were the opposites of each other in almost every point. The 
merit. of Gottfried’s poetry lies in its smoothness, polish and 
delicacy, and he could see no beauty where these did not exist. 
But Gottfried is often artificial and rhetorical, and his lang, min- 
ute descriptions are extremely tedious. Wolfram’s defects are 
just such as would offend Gottfried, his lapses into obscurity and 
heaviness, his indifference to polish, and his comparative illiter- 
ateness. But Wolfram had a force and imagination, a depth and 
freedom which were far beyond the Suabian poet, and which 
stamp Wolfram’s poetry as unique In his time. His chief strength 
lay in epic poetry, lyrics he seldom attempted, only eight being 
still in existence, and of these only three are love songs. _Parzi- 
val, Willehalm, Titurel, are his three great works. Titurel is so 
called from Titurel the sovereign of the Grail, and the grandfather 
of Sigune and Schionatulander, the story of whose loves is told 
in this poem. The metre was of Wolfram’s own invention, and 
has been preserved in the translation. It 1s a modification of the 
Gudrun strophe, and consists of four lines, three of which con- 
tain a cesura in the middle of the line. The first part of Titurel, 
which is given below, tells of the childish love of the two children. 
The boys and girls of those days must have early learned the 
language and ways of lovers, and we have here acharming picture 
of the children, of the dawning of unconscious love, and of their 
imitation of the talk of their elders. ‘‘It is silly sooth, and dal- 
lies with the innocence of love.” 


Ye who have sung of love and pains of love have tasted, 
Hark to the tale of maiden’s love and youth in sorrow wasted, 
Such a tale am I now declaring © 

To all who love's desire and the fire of love are sharing. 


The sweet young Schionatu lander felt love burning 

For his little playmate’s beauty his sad heart was yearning, 

He spoke ‘Sigune of all the fairest, 

Help, sweet maiden, let thy hand bring help, if for my grief thou 
carest, 
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‘Lady of Katelangen deny me not thy treasure, 

Men say thou comest of a race who take a gracious pleasure, 
With love’s reward the friend to honour, 

Who feels love’s need, and O wilt thou  theancient use dishonour ?’ 


‘Doux ami, now speak dear friend, what is this thou declarest ? 

Let me know of a truth if this mind towards me thou bearest. 

If so to thy griet I must listen kindly, 

But art thou not sure thereof thou dost wrong to speak thus 
blindly.’ 


‘Man must seek for favour where alone she dwelleth, 

_ Lady, I seek thy favour __ thy grace all other gift excelleth. 
Friendship well beseems children’s pleasure, 

But who shall comfort longing if favour never yields her treasure ?’ 


She spoke ‘If thou need healing thou should’st make known thy 
SOrrow | 

To those more powerful than I, thus should’st thou comfort 
borrow. 

Why ask that I should heal thy grieving ? 

IT am an orphan, friends and lands far, far behind me leaving.’ 


‘ Right well I know fair lands are thine, and.as a queen men hold 
thee ; 

I seek not these at all, let but thy heart through thine eyes behold 
me, 

So that thou take pity on my sadness, 

Help, lest the torrent of thy love sweep from out my heart all 
gladness. ' 

‘Is Love a He? Can’st thou not Love's likeness be telling ? 

Is it a She? and if she comes shall I with her make my dwelling ? 


Shall I keep it with the rest of my treasure? 
Will she fly upon my hand? is she wild? can I lure her at my 
pleasure ?’ 


‘ Lady, from man and maid alike have I oft heard the story 


How Love can draw his bow full well on the young and the 
hoary, 

With deadly aim he sends his thoughts winging, 

Nor ever fails bring down his game running, creeping, flying, 


springing. 
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Sweet Maid! till now I only knew of Love by song and fable, 
Love dwells within thethought,. now to tell his strength I am able, 
A changeless love fills my heart with madness. 

Love like a thief from out my breast has stolen away all gladness.’ 


‘ Schionatulander! to me thoughts come thronging, 

When thou leavest me I feel in my heart so strange a longing, 
Till once again mine eyes perceive thee, 

All week I grieve, not once or twice the longing will not leave me.’ 


‘ Ask of Love no more, sweet maid, for by thy showing, 

Full well thou hast learned already of Love’s coming and his 
going, 

See how Love may compass Joy’s undoing, 

Give Love his right, and pleasures lost our hearts will ne’er be 
ruing.’ 


She spoke, ‘ And can Love steal into all hearts softly creeping ? 

Can neither man nor maid escape by speed or strict watch keep- 
ing ? 

And will none avenge Love’s dealing , 

On those who for his fault such cruel pangs are feeling ?’ 


‘Yes, Love is mighty over young and old he hath strange power, 

No man on earth can declare what he doeth hour by hour, 

Let us together seek his help forever 

By changeless friendship, then shall Love by change destroy us 
never. 


‘ Alas, has Love no other help, no other way to shield me? 

But I must give myself to thee and all my young life yield thee ? 

Thy youth was never to my service given, 

Ere thou win me, know, with sword and shield thou must have 
bravely striven.’ 


‘Lady, when I grow strong and bear arms, to do thy pleasure 
By labour hard or light alike will I strive to win thy treasure, 
Perchance for my guerdon thou'lt befriend me, 

I need thy help, O grant it that success may attend me.’ 


So with tender words had love his first awaking, 

In the days when Pompeius to Baldag his way was taking 
With his strong men, swift in arms and plunder, 

And Ipomedon the mighty, many new spears broke in sunder. 


THE WORK OF THE MINNESINGERS. 179 


There is in the Minnesingers, taken as a body, a more serious 
vein running through their poetry, than is to be found among 
their brethren in Provence. As we have seen, much of Eschen- 
bach’s poetry has a strong tendency to turn to the deeper and 
more spiritual side of life, and Vogelweide, who has left us the 
most perfect and spontaneous love songs and lyrics of all the 
Minnesingers, was also the author of many thoughtful and 
religious poems. This tendency, noticeable even in the early 
days of the Minnesingers, increased and strengthened in the time 
of their decadence, and gave the direction to the next development 
of the poetic art, when religious poems contemning the world 
and worldly love, took the place of the joyful songs of the Minne- 
singers, the mendicant orders replaced the knights of chivalry, 
and the beautiful free life of the twelfth century gave way before 
the flood of ascetic and monastic rule. With the next move- 
ment and with the didactic poetry which accompanied it we have 
here nothing to do. It sprang up side by side with the later 
efforts of Minnesang and gathered strength as the latter decayed. 
But the work accomplished by the Minnesingers was no trifling 
one. Their poetry, with many defects of artificiality, tedious 
detail, and heaviness to be found at times, has yet done immense 
work in forwarding the formation of national literature, and _ be- 
sides forms in itself an addition to that literature of which 
Germans may well be proud, in spite of Lowell’s severe and 
sweeping criticism ‘‘that it is impossible to find anything more 
tediously artificial than Provengal literature, except its repro- 
duction by the Minnesingers.”” That artificiality and unreality 
are there it would be useless to deny; that they are the chief 
characteristics of the representative Minnesingers, no one who 
knows them will be inclined to admit. And even in the days of 
their decline the true note is often heard. Walther himself has 
nothing sweeter or more natural than this stanza by U!rich von 
Lichtenstein, one of the most extravagant and unreal of the later 
poets. 


In the forest, sweetest songs 
Little birds are singing, 

“Neath May sunshine in the hedge 
Fairest flowers are springing. 
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So my courage wakes again 
When it thinks of thee, confessing 
Thou hast filled my life with blessing, 
As dreams bring the poor man gain. 
It is impossible here to do more than refer to the relation of the 
Minnesingers to music, but it must not be forgotten how much 
they did for its spread and development. Their songs were all 
intended to be sung, and almost every poet was a musician, and 
did his share towards implanting and cultivating that love of 
music, which has become the heritage of the German race. 


The poetry of the Minnesingers had been inspired by what 
was then the highest chivalrous ideal. It had confirmed and 
strengthened the virtues which it was the aim of chivalry to 
develop, honour, loyalty, generosity and fidelity. Its general 
tendency then was decidedly for good, and the work of the 
Minnesingers has strong claims to be considered as one of the 
most important factors in the history of Germany. 

Lois SAUNDERS. 


REQUIEM. 


a 


| (Baer the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home ts the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


BAILFOUR’S “ FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 


(CONCLUDED.) 


AVING convinced himself that we must postulate a Creator 

and Preserver of the world of phenomena, Mr. Balfour 

next affirms that we must further assume a ‘ preferential exercise 

of Divine power.” We cannot “think of evolution in a God- 

created world without Se UNEIne to its Author the notion of 
purpose slowly worked out.’ 


Now, it 1s of course obvious that, if there iy a God, the world 
must realize an end, and that that end must include good- 
ness; indeed the two ideas are at bottom identical. But the 
question is whether Mr. Balfour has said anything to establish 
either idea, and whether his conception of a ‘‘ preferential exer- 
cise of Divine power” is satisfactory. These two points are 
really two aspects of the same problem. Now, Mr. Balfour's 
mechanical conception of the relation of God to the world seems 
to make any satisfactory conception of ‘‘ purpose’’ impossible. 
The world is affirmed to be constructed, or brought into existence 
by God, and so far it is not supposed to involve any purpose, or 
at least any purpose which ‘‘ makes for righteousness.’’ The 
world exists and is due to Divine power, but whether it shall 
lead to righteousness will depend upon the direction which is 
given to it. We have therefore to assume that what has been 
brought into existence is not allowed to lead to evil, as it natur- 
ally would do if left to itself, but isin some way turned away from 
evil and given a direction towards good. Mr. Balfour there- 
fore assumes that the world which he supposes to have been 
created by God, might have developed intoevil. Nay, I think we 
are entitled to say, that it would have developed into evil, were it 
not for the ‘‘ preferential exercise of Divine power.” Now, this 
view is evidently based upon a Manichaean conception of the 
original evil of created ‘‘ matter,’’ an evil which requires the inter- 
position of Divine power to counteract it and turn it towards 
good. This whole conception seems to me radically false. Just 
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as the notion of a primitive ‘‘ matter” created by God is un- 
meaning, so the notion of a “‘ preferential exercise of Divine 
power”’ is equally unmeaning. Does Mr. Balfour seriously mean 
that particular forms of existence operate of themselves independ- 
ently of Divine power, and operate only in the way of evil? If 
not, what does he mean by the “ preferential exercise of Divine 
power?”’ Does he mean that all human actions, for example, 
are evil—that man is in his whole nature evil, and that when he 
does any good actions, these proceed entirely fiom the ‘ prefer- 
ential exercise of Divine power?’’ Ifso, man is a devil, but a 
devil kept within bounds by God. His own volitions are purely 
evil, and all good volitions proceed from God. Thus, he cannot 
but sin, as St. Augustine said. What, then, becomes of that free- 
dom, for which Mr. Balfour is so much concerned? Is there any 
meaning in speaking of a being as free, who cannot but will 
evil ? 


In making these objections, I do not for a moment mean to 
deny that what Mr. Balfour calls the ‘‘ preferential action of 
Divine power” corresponds to a truth; my point is, that he en- 
dorses the mechanical conception of the relation of God and his 
creatures, the inadequacy of which has so often been proved. 
What, then, it may be asked, is the truth which Mr. Balfour ts 
seeking to enforce, when it is stripped of its artificial garb? The 
truth seems to me to be, that the world ts essentially divine—not 
partly devilish and partly divine. There is no external and 
mechanical action of God upon it; the Spirit of God permeates 
jt down to its minutest fibre. Nothing cau prevent the realiz- 
ation of good, because the principle of goodness is the essence of 
all forms of existence. On the other hand, the realization of 
goodness is possible only by a process: for goodness is not some- 
thing which immediately exists, but something which must be 
won by pain and travail. Evil is therefore not an accident in the 
world. If we admit that only through the consciousness of evil 
can man realize the depths as well as the heights of his own na- 
ture, without the consciousness of evil he could not attain to the 
consciousness of goodness. But, because his deepest nature is to 
live and will the good, the triumph of goodness is assured. 
Pessimism is contradicted by pessimists; for what ultimately 
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gives force to pessimism is the conviction that the true nature of 
man Is goodness. In this sense, then, that the whole process of 
evolution is the growing consciousness of the Divine as that 
which is present in evil not less than in goodness, but in evil only 
as the necessary step tu goodness, we may admit Mr. Balfour’s 
claim for a ‘‘ preferential exercise,” I should not say of Divine 
‘* power,’ but of the Divine ‘“ Spirit,” as revealed in and to man. 
In other words, we must view the whole universe as working to- 
gether towards the realization of goodness. It requires no 
mechanical action of Divine ‘‘ power,’’ because it is from first to 
last the embodiment of the Divine ‘ Spirit.” 

So far it would seem that the world is not only the creation 
of God, but is guided toward good. Mr. Balfour has next to ex- 
plain the rise of the religious consciousness. This he does by 
saying that in every age, country and people, man has been un- 
der the “ Inspiration” of God. This view we seem compelled 
to endorse because religious beliefs require ‘‘ a Cause harmonious 
with their essential nature.’’ Mr. Balfour, however, does not 
limit Inspiration to religious beliefs, but he holds that ‘‘ every 
addition toknowledge, whether in the individual orthe community, 
whether scientific, ethical or theological, is due to a co-operation 
between the human soul which assimilates and the Divine power 
which inspires.”’ Inspiration, in the sense assigned to it by Mr. 
Balfour, does not allow us to hold that there is any peculiar en- 
dowment by which any man has revealed to him a truth which is 
hidden from others. All men, in Mr. Balfour’s view, are inspired, 
—unless, indeed, we hold that there is any man who is absolute-- 
ly destitute of even the faintest glimmer of truth. 

The definition which Mr. Balfour gives of ‘‘ Inspiration” is 
open to the same kind of objection which we have found to beset 
his conception of the ‘ preferential action of the Divine power.” 
He opposes the activity of man in the production of belief to the 
activity of God, and figures the result as due to the co-operation 
of two independent causes. This seems to me an external and 
mechanical way of conceiving the matter. Let us take the case 
of the savage belief in the duty of slaying an enemy. If this be- 
lief is due to the co-operation of two ‘causes ’’’—God and man— 
we are entitled to ask what part of the belief is to be apportioned 
toeach? We may, no doubt, say that this belief contains the 
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true element, that it insists upon the sacrifice of the natural love 
of life to a public end, while it contains the false element of 
denying the fundamental identity of all men. Is the false ele- 
ment contrbuted by man, the true element by God? Mr. Bal- 
four is, I think, bound to say so, because he regards this as an 
instance of the ‘‘ preferential action of the Divine power.” Thus 
we come back to the difficulty already pointed out, that man is by 
his very nature capable of originating what is false, but not of 
originating what is true; whence it follows that so far as he 
reaches truth, he is the passive instrument of the Divine power. 
Now, such a conception seems to me fundamentally false. The 
nature of man, I should say, is such that he is capable at once of 
truth and falsehood, of good‘and evil. There is no external 
action upon him of Divine power, but in man the Divine Spirit 
is implicit, and reveals itself in the free activity by which he 
grasps the meaning of the world, of himself and of God. To 
suppose that God acts externally upon him is to suppose that he 
is originally indifferent to good or evil, or that he is only evil; 
whereas, in truth, man is potentially evil and good, but is so 
constituted that as he learns to recognize what he is, he grad- 
ually liberates himself from evil and identifies himself with the 
true law of his being. Thus, the Spirit of God is ever present in 
man. ‘‘Co-operation,” except in the sense of the free identification 
with what is revealed in him as the divine law of his nature, is 
unmeaning. If ‘‘inspiration’’ is employed in this sense of the 
steps by which man gradually learns that his true nature can be 
‘realized only by giving himself up to God absolutely and com- 
pletely, we get rid of the mechanical idea of an external action 
upon man by God, or a ‘‘ co-operation” of two beings whose 
nature is generically different. For ‘‘ co-operation” we must sub- 
stitute the free response of the spirit of man to the Spirit of God. 

Now, if we take this view, it is obvious that we cannot separ- 
ate, as Mr. Balfour does, between inspiration as the ‘“‘ cause,” 
and inspiration as the ‘‘ authority ’’ of belief. On Mr. Balfour's 
view, God is the “‘cause”’ or rather the part’ cause of all man’s 
beliefs—as if man had an activity of his own, independently of 
God—but the beliefs so caused are not therefore true. The dis. 
tinction is really unmeaning. So far as man has attained to 
beliefs even partially true, he must be stimulated to hold them 
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by God, and therefore, if we are to apply the imperfect idea of 
efficient cause at all, we must maintain that the beliefs are ul- 
timately referable to God. And the ‘‘ preferential action of 
Divine power”’ is introduced precisely in order to explain how 
man, with whatever admixture of error, advances to truth. Thus 
the cause of the beliefs is at the same time the source of the truth 
they contain. Now, if this is so, there can be no generic distinc- 
tion between the two senses of “inspiration”? which Mr. Bal- 
four distinguishes. Ifall inspiration is the process by which man 
is led to truth, we may properly distinguish degrzes of inspiration, 
but we cannot distinguish kinds of inspiration. What, then, is 
the criterion by which one degree of inspiration is distinguished 
from another? It can only be the degree of truth which is attain- 
ed through the inspiration. The test, and the only test, of the 
degree in which a man is inspired must be the truth by which he 
is inspired. This, then, is the standard by which religious, like 
all other inspiration, must be tested. Tried by this standard, 
there can be no doubt of the degree of inspiration, or, what is the 
same thing, the degree of truth of the various religions of the 
world. Christianity is the religion which is in the highest sense 
inspired, because it is the religion which is in the highest sense 
true. This, as it seems to me, is the only defence of Christianity 
which is possible, or which is needed. The development of the 
religious consciousness culminates in Christianity. Had Mr. 
Balfour, in seeking to lay down the ‘‘foundations of belief” tak- 
en due notice of the convincing force of the argument from the 
development of the religious consciousness, he would not have 
found it necessary to defend the Christian faith by an appeal ad 
misericordiam; the whole process of inspiration, as he would have 
seen, culminates in the inspiration of Him in whom and by whom 
there has been revealed to us the essential nature of God, man 
and the world. 

‘And this leads us to consider Mr. Balfour’s advance from 
Theism to Christianity. The essence of Christianity he identifies 
with the doctrine of the Incarnation. That this is the central 
idea of Christianity is no doubt true, but it seems to me that it 
will require a very robust faith to survive the shock of Mr. Bal- 
four’s defence of it.. The Incarnation he regards as a ‘‘mystery,”’ 
in the scholastic sense of a truth which is beyond our compre. 
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hension. In defence of this untenable view he argues that “‘ if 
we cannot devise formulae which shall elucidate the familiar 
mystery of our daily existence, we need neither be surprised nor 
embarassed if the unique mystery of the Christian faith refuses 
to lend itself to inductive treatment.’”” The comparison is sug- 
gestive. , By the ‘“‘ familiar mystery of our daily existence,’’ Mr. 
Balfour means mainly the difficulty of explaining the relations of 
soul and body. And it must be admitted that, if we start from 
the abstract opposition of soul and body, their relation is not 
only mysterious but inexplicable. But it is not inexplicable, if we 
once admit that body in separation from soul, or soul in separ- 
ation from body, are unreal and meaningless abstractions, and 
that any attempt to determine their relation by the mechanical 
conception of action and re-action is utterly inadequate. Nowa 
similar line of thought must be applied to the relation of man and 
God. If we first suppose man to be complete in himself apart froin 
God, we shall never succeed in explaining their relation ; all ex- 
planation we have made impossible by the artificial separation of 
the one from the other. But if, as I have contended, man con- 
tains within himself the divine nature in potentiality, it is obvious 
that we shall never comprehend the true nature of man until we 
recognize, not merely that he has been made ‘‘a little lower than 
God,” but that he is in the most absolute sense ‘‘ made in the 
image of God.” It is from this point of view, as it seems to me, 
that we must interpret the doctrine of the Incarnation. That 
doctrine is not mysterious in the sense of making the nature of 
God more unintelligible than ever, but it is essentially the true 
revelation of the very nature of God. 

This, however, is not Mr. Balfour’s view of the doctrine; its 
only basis, he contends, lies in the satisfaction which it gives to 
three of our ‘‘ ethical needs.” 

The first of these “needs” is a belief inthe supreme impor- 
tance of man as compared with all other forms of known exist- 
ence. The advance of science has so enlarged our perception of 
the illimitable extent of the physical universe, that it seems in- 
credible that man should be the final cause of all creation. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation, however, restores our belief in the 
importance and dignity of man. 

The highly artificial character of this reasoning is at once 
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obvious. It is indeed difficult to speak seriously of an argument 
which would attribute the revelation of God in Christ as a pre- 
determined device to prevent men of the nineteenth century from 
sinking under the burden of metaphysical speculation, scientific ' 
discovery and “imaginations glutted with material infinities.”’ 
No such paltry artifice, surely, is sufficient to explain the central 
idea of Christianity. The expansion of our ideas of the physical 
universe, if, on the one side, it suggests how petty man is in 
merely physical bulk, on the other side suggests how god-like 
is that power of reason by which he ts enabled to read its nature 
and history. But this is a relatively insignificant fact. The 
principle of evolution has led us to see that the development of 
the whole solar system, and therefore indirectly of the whole uni- 
verse, has tended steadily and surely to the production of man, 
and to the gradual comprehension of the meaning of the whole 
as a self-determined Spirit. Interpreting the past in the light of 
this truth, we cannot resist the conclusion that in the Son of 
Man tbere has come to manifestation the innermost nature of the 
Divine. It is because Mr. Balfour has not got rid of the mechanical 
view of the eighteenth century rationalists,—strengly as he ob- 
jects to Rationalism—that he regards the Incarnation as a device 
to teach us that God is mindful of man. 

The second point in which the doctrine of the Incarnation 
meets our ethical needs is in freeing us from the materialistic 
view of the dependence of mind on body. It 1s true that there 
is no philosophical defence of that view; yet it is hard to get rid 
‘of, and hence the great value of the Incarnation, which shows 
that man is spiritual. 

We have here the same artificial view as before of the accom- 
modation of the doctrine of the Incarnation to the speculative 
difficulties of the present day. Mr. Balfour, indeed, holds that 
the dependence of mind on body cannot be defended, but he also 
holds, apparently, that neither can we prove the independence 
of mind on body. His view seems to be that mind can be shown 
to be independent of body only if it has no relation to body. We 
can safely say than nodoctrine can ever establish so untenable a 
theory. To separate mind from body is to make it unmeaning ; 
and Mr. Balfour in supposing that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
gives countenance to such a doctrine, is the victim of his own 
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preconceptions. Mind is no thing-in-itself, which can be real 
apart from body: it is the principle of unity which enables the 
conscious subject to grasp the meaning of body and its affections, 
and to subordinate them to ideal ends. A mind entirely separ- 
ated from body would be powerless even if it existed: only a 
mind which employs the body as its instrument has any reality. 
The whole conception of a separate mind is of a piece with the 
dualistic mode of thought which Mr. Balfour, undeterred by. its 
historical disproof, is vainly seeking to reinstate. z 


Lastly, the doctrine of the Incarnation makes the problem of 
moral evil more intelligible, for it shows that God suffered for us 
and suffered innocently. Now, there is no doubt that the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation reveals God to us as self-sacrificing. But 
Mr.. Balfour will in vain try to persuade any man, who fully real- 
izes what he is saying, that the essence of that doctrine is 
adequately expressed in the juristic conception of substitutionary 
sacrifice which he seems to endorse. What the doctrine of the 
Incarnation affirms, when it is interpreted in its spirit, and not 
accepted as a dead and unintelligible dogma, is, that evil is a 
stage in that process by which man is spiritualized. If this is 
true, the burden of the guilt of others will be borne by the inno- 
cent, not grudgingly, but gladly, as it was borne by the Founder 
of our faith. Mr. Balfour’s contention, that God in the person of 
his Son has adopted the guilt of humanity, tacitly implies that 
man is in his immediate nature evil, and that he can attain to 
goodness only by turning against it. Accepting this truth, we 
are freed from the false view that evil is an accident, or that it is 
eternal. When we realize, with the faith of our Lord, that all 
things, evil as well as good, are the ministers of good, our human 
weakness will no doubt lead us at times to a temporary pessim- 
ism, but it can never lead us to a final despair of the rationality 
and goodness of God. What I cannot but call the vulgar inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the Incarnation which Mr. Balfour 
seeks to commend to the lips of our perplexed generation, is dead 
and cannot be resuscitated, and least of all by such a collection 
of uncritical and self-contradictory preconceptions as Mr. Balfour 
calls his ‘* provisional philosophy.” 

JOHN WATSON. 


CARMEN. 


ext 
ANGE lingua carmen quale 
Pium decet studium ; 
Almae Matris hospitale 
Laeta lauda gremium ; 
Adsit melos virginale 
Juvenumque canticum. 


Hic majores posuere 
Semen, cujus segetem 

Ipsi poterant videre 
Tantum per imaginem, 

Nobis tandem datur vere 
Carpere dulcedinem. 


Tum Collegium Reginae 
Domus erat lignea: 

Sed Scientiae divinae 
Nihil obstant aspera: 

Qui se dederit doctrinae 
Tandem vincit omnia. 


Brevis series annorum, 
Surgit ordo lapidum ; 

Studium discipulorum 
Erigit palatium ; 

Nam amore alumnorum 
Nostrum stat collegium. 


Hinc per annos it in mundum 
Agmen altum artibus, | 

Totum teres et rotundum ; 
Homines emittimus 

Aptos ad efficiundum 

. Quidquid rogat Dominus. 


Nobis dederunt majores: 
Quales ergo gratias 

Nos reddamus debitores? 
Grates vel dignissimas 

Nostri referent labores 


Studium et pietas. 
T. R. GLOVER. 


THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF CLASSICAL AND 
POPULAR LATIN.* 


A study of the relations subsisting between Classical Latin 

and Popular or Dialectical Latin, opens up a historical 
problem of the highest interest. A clear conception of this two- 
fold character of the Latin language 1s of prime importance, not 
only to the student of Greco-Roman culture, but also to the stu- 
dent of the Romance languages. 


The fact that Classical Latin reached its zenith when aristo- 
cratic influences were all powerful in the State, and that Latin 
purity declined with the depression of the nobles, readily suggests 
the view that Classical Latin was the medium of a limited circle, 
a refined and socially exclusive caste, whose suppression or ex- 
“pansion would alike bring about disastrous changes in the tone 
of literary society. This highly artificial language with every 
phrase polished, every sentence balanced, every sentiment the 
echo of some earlier Greek thought, was strained to the utmost 
as an instrument of literary expression, even by those stylists 
who contributed most zealously to bring it to perfection. It 

broke down under the mass of new ideas imported from all quar- 
ters. Cicero in his letters and philosophical treatises frequently 
complains of the inadequacy of the Latin language to furnish fit 
expressions for his thoughts. The old bottles could not hold the 
wine ofthe new ideas. This was the penalty of limiting the vocab- 
ulary of literature to what had been fixed by a privileged class, 
highly cultivated no doubt but narrow in its sympathies and the 
circle of its ideas, scorning the language of the lower orders and 
avoiding all intercourse with them, while too slavishly following 
after Greek models, expressions, and ideas. Had the surrender 
to these been less complete, and had the full resources of the 
Latin language been -trought into play, those ideas which were a 
merely external addition of foreign learning would have been 
slowly assimilated by the Latin people. 


*An address delivered before the University at its Fall Convocation. 








CLASSICAL AND POPULAR LATIN. 19t 


There are large regions of thought that were never traversed 
by the Roman mind. In abstract words and philosophic termin- 
ology, Latinis very meagre. This was not due, as so many have 
asserted, to the limited endowments of the Latin race. The 
Latin mind with a freer vocabulary proved itself capable, in the 
metaphysical theology of Augustine and other Christian fathers, 
of grappling with the abstrusest subtleties of thought. It was 
due rather to the arrested development of the language, of which 
one of the chief causes was, the establishment of the Empire un- 
der Caesar Augustus. . 


The Empire was founded on the ruins of the aristocratic 
party. It depended for its stability on the fidelity of a powerful 
army and on the goodwill of the common people. Augustus was 
no purist in his speech, though, as a matter of policy, he patron- 
ized literary men, and made bosom friends of Vergil, Horace and 
their patron Macaenas. He had an eye to read the signs of the 
times as his great relative Julius Caesar had. He clearly saw 
that the long struggle between the nobles and the Commons, 
marked by many a stubborn contest for public honours and for 
public lands, was drawing to a close, and that the commons had 
won. As they favoured him, so did he favour them. With 
all his high birth and keen intelligence, there was in him a vul- 
gar strain. Hence his great affability with the crowd, his famil- 
iarity of manner, his love of comic representations and his con- 
stant presence at the sports most affected by the vulgar. In 
his court were to be found, not merely scholars and nobles, now 
a broken and discredited class, but also in larger numbers and 
with much greater influence, the favorites and representatives of 
the people, on familiar terms with the high officers of State and 
ofthearmy. Mingling among the various groups passed along 
Caesar Augustus, and though he was no vindictive man Roman 
writers tell us that it afforded the Emperor immense and mis- 
chievous enjoyment to shock the sensibilities of the nobles by using 
the language of the markets and the streets, and to see writhe 
under the infliction of his ‘‘ broad Doric” those who among each 
other affected to regard him as the mere nephew of his uncle. 


Thus finally did the Popular Latin gain the mastery over its 
polished and intellectual sister—The Classical Latin of Literature 


= 
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and high Society. The waves had long been undermining the- 
dyke thrown up against the encroachments of the vulgar tongue; 
but, notwithstanding the strict guard of scholars, stylists, and 
nobles, reinforced Ly Greek rhetors, grammarians, and declaim- 
ers, the barriers were at last fonnd ineffectual. A new political 
organization was favourable to a new order of things social 
and intellectual. 


Our subject being so closely connected with the course of 
political events, a full discussion of it, if that were at all possible, 
would be the explanation of a great many other questions. This 
special study, so narrow in its apparent range, so based on min- 
utiae, while appealing chiefly to the linguist and to the student of 
ancient literature, has also a still wider interest. The solution of 
it enables us with far greater intelligence to grasp the course of 
Roman history and of the Romance languages. 


Until the middle of this century, it had not dawned upon the 
minds of scholars, that corresponding. to the two hostile castes 
into which Roman society had been rent by violent class feuds, 
there was also a division of the speech into two branches, that of 
the Patricians and that ofthe Plebeians or Popular Party. _ 


The fact that there was a popular dialect markedly distinct 
from the speech of the higher classes, was first pointed out by 
Fauriel and Ampére in France, but it was German scholarship 
that in this as in every other abstruse study, proved to a 
demonstration and illustrated by abundant examples the full ex- 
tent of the contrast between the two. Two scholars especially 
contributed to put the question on a scientific basis. The first of 
these was Draeger in his Historical Syntax of the Latin Language. 
In this work he traced the different stages through which Latin 
has passed, and exhibited copiously the simple construction of 
Early or Pre-Classical Latin, the complexity of Classical Latin, 
and the return in Post-Classical Latin to the earlier simplicity of 
the Popular speech, whereby the way was paved for the simpler 
and more analytical Romance Languages in which Popular Latin 
finally issued. The second of these notable scholars is Schuchardt. 
In his work on the Vocalism of the Popular Latin, he has clearly 
established the laws of vowel change in Latin. By following the 
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history of each vowel from the Indo-European Age through Lat- 
in to the Romance languages in their present form, he proves 
conclusively that vowels never change their quality or their 
quantity solong as they stand in an accented syllable. | What- 
ever changes the consonants may have undergone, the vowel 
remains unchanged. It was on his conclusions, together with in- 
vestigation of the various other Indo-European languages, that 
‘ was founded the dictum of the New School Philology, now by all 
linguists accepted as an axiom: ‘‘The vowel is the soul of the 
syllable.” This role of the vowel in language is in direct con- 
tradiction to the general belief and especially to the definition of 
Voltaire, who styled Etymology as that Science in which the 
consonants count for little, and the vowels for nothing at all. 


That the Speech of Latium should have split into two such 
dialects as the Popular and the Classical Latin, and that its is- 
sue should be something so very different as the Romance lang- 
uages, strikes us at first sight as strange when we compare the 
regular and almost undisturbed course through which the Greek 
language ran. The evolution of the Greek language was natural 
and from within. There were no violent social feuds or disastrous 
invasions to disturb the course of events as in Italy. Somehow 
or other, though the Greeks had less virility than the Romans, 
they showed more vitality. They were able to beat back for ages 
the waves of Gothic, Arabic and Turkish invasion, and did not 
succumb till a thousand years after the Fall of Rome. 


The Greek of the Byzantine writers does not differ much in 
its elements from that of Plato or Aristotle, and Romaic or Mod- 
ern Greek is more like Homer, three thousand years away, than 
Victorian English 1s like Chaucer, five hundred years away. 


In Rome the case was very different from what it was in Greece. 
Not only were there powerful assaults from without which finally 
broke up the Roman Empire, but more ominous than these, there 
were social conflicts in the State which from the very first rent 
the fabric of Roman society, and split the nation into two 
opposing camps, each with its shibboleth. In no civilized 
nation was there a sharper cleavage between the high and 
the low. Patrician pride has become a by-word. Between 
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the Patricians and the Plebeians there was absolutely no in- 
tercourse. Roman law simply registered the stern fact. Be- 
teen these classes no connubium or legal marriage could take 
place. Everything that savoured of the people had on it the 
stamp of vulgarity. The language of polished society was quite 
different, therefore, from that of the streets or the market; yet 
not to such a degree that either class was unintelligible to the 
other. The difference was as great, to say the least, as that be- 
tween literary English and the rude provincial dialects of England. 
It is this uncouth speech that under the smile of Imperial favour, 
came forth from the shadows under which so long it lay and that 
overthrew the literary speech, and the effete aristocratic society 
that had lost bodily and mental vigour through non-intercourse 
with the mass of the nation, the children of the soil, just as their 
language had lost the power of advance by cutting loose from its 
base of supply—the storehouse of national speech. These two 
dialects are in contrast, not only in accent and intonation, but 
also by differences in grammar, structure and vocabulary. In 
order to understand, even imperfectly, the contrast between 
the Popular and the Classical Latin, let us compare Plautus, 200 
B.C., in the dawn of Latin literature, and Gregory of Tours,— 
a contemporary of Boethius,—at its close, 500 A.D., with Cicero 
or Livy, in the full zenith of Latin literary culture in the Augus- 
tan age.* 


Mark the directness of speech, the homely vigour, the simplic- 
ity of structure, the short pithy sentences, the modern order of 
words, the abundant use of prepositions, the small use of the 
subjunctive, and the thought with no pre-occupation of art easily 
breaking through the words everywhere in Plautus and Gregory 
standing at opposite extremes of the history of the language. 
Now, compare with these a passage from Livy or Cicero. Observe 
the long roll of the sentence like that of some Atlantic breaker. All 
the processes of involved or synthetic style are brought here into 
play. The movement of the thought is marked by subtle dis- 
tinctions in declension and conjugation, by subordinate sentences 
that qualify or explain, and by those minor touches that a master- 
hand knows how to give. All the terms are chosen in accordance 


*Paul Monceaux—Le Latin Vulgaire, p. 430 et pagsim. 
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with the best usage, every sentence is in itself well balanced and 
contributes to the general rhythm, each phrase is a work of art, 
is a symphony wherein the thought is balanced and caress- 
ed, until every even the minutest shade of it is expressed. 
Certainly if Boethius with his prim accuracy and labored style, 
be the natural evolution of Cicero through the legitimate line of 
Quintilian and Pliny—Gregory of Tours with his pith and artless- 
ness must be in the natural line of descent from the contempor- 
aries of Plautus. . 


The question naturally suggests itself, What is the origin of 
the Popular Latin? It is the primitive language of Rome—the 
Latin dialect, having close affiliations with Umbrian and Oscan. 
It lived upon the lips of the common people, unchecked by liter- 
ature or grammarians. In its native rudeness and picturesque 
freedom it has been the language of Rome’s soldiers, traders, the 
popular classes, and the illiterate in general. By unskillful hands 
it has been found written upon tombs, on religious offerings, and 
on the walls of Pompeii, up to the third century before Christ it 
was the sole Janguage of the Romans. And through the long his- 
tory of Rome, wherever the eagles of her legions flew, there it was 
carried on the rough lips of soldiers, traders and colonists. 


It is interesting to observe the tendency of the language at 
the time of the second Punic War—say the time of Plautus. Not 
only is the construction of the simplest, without periods or much 
inversion of order, but instead of case forms the preposition is 
abundantly employed and phrases quite familiar to Italian and 
French. This abundant use of prepositions and phrases is due 
to the same cause, viz: the strong force-accent of the Latin 
language. This is the prevailing accent of northern nations like 
the English and Latin peoples characterized by energy and a 
practical bent, whereas southern nations of a more social and 
artistic genius use the sing-song or musical accent. So too in 
the different grades of society, the lower classes are abrupt and 
explosive in their utterance, while the voices of the upper classes 
are more musical and finely modulated. This fuller intonation 
is due to the larger use of the vowel sounds. This force-accent, 
characteristic of Latin, falling on the earlier syllables of words, 
imperilled all that followed the accent. Now, in this earliest 
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stage of Latin, we see at work the Etymological laws which were 
gradually changing the form of the Popular Latin, to become at 
a later period French, Italian, Spanish, etc. We have already 
the Romance languages in germ. And had not Italy come 
into contact with Greece it is probable that Italian would have 
been born a thousand years earlier than it actually was. But 
after the Punic Wars, Greece intervened ; then the Romans be- 
came ambitious of creating a literature. For this they sacrificed 
the national language. From this time there were two dialects, 
the Sermo Plebeius or KRusticitas and the Sermo Urbanus or 
Latinitas. Each went its own course, the disintegration or 
rather natural evolution of the popular speech, being all the more 
rapid as there was nothing now to check its course, since it had 
no literature and was scorned by scholars. On the other hand, 
the Classical Latin by bringing in the musical or rhythmic pro- 
nunciation of the Greek so expressive of the harmony of the 
Greek nature, toned down the harshness and abruptness of the 
Latin force-accent, which was a fitting expression of the energy 
. and masterfulness that lay at the basis of Roman character. The 
blending of the two accents made of Latin the most sonorous and 
stately of all languages and the fitting speech of the masters of 
the known world. 


With a fury of admiration and imitation the Romans threw 
themselves upon Greece and appropriated everything Greek: 
Greece’s art, its versification, its divisions of literature, its modes 
of expression. They checked the destructive tendency of the 
Latin stress accent and preserved the life of unaccented syllables, 
giving to Latin the full vowel richness it previously lacked. 
They spared nothing to raise Latin to the height of its destiny, 
they enriched it, polished it, refined it, they checked it in its 
course of change to become something very different from the 
language of Latium and for some ages gave it a character of 
fixity. 


The success of Classical Latin was very rapid. Already 
Plautus and Terence herald the great classics. Under the patron- 
age of the Scipionic circle after the capture of Corinth, 146 B.C., 
and the complete subjugation of Greece, the language of good 
society assumes an established usage. With the early orators 
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the Gracchi, Hortensius and the dictator, Sylla, prose compos- 
ition spreads and becomes polished. Cicero adds rhythm to it. 
Verse already was fuil and strong, but a little embarassed and 
redundant in Lucretius; pliable in the hands of Catullus, and 
still infected with imitations of the Alexandrian poets. It be- 
comes later free and precise in the hands of Horace and Virgil. 
Latin literature thus reaches its culmination in the Ciceronian 
period and the skillful versification of the contemporaries of 
Augustus. 


° 


Why, having reached this height, did it not sustain itself 
there? Why, having merely expanded its wings, did the genius 
of Latin literature falter and droop? Cicero says the Gauls 
were to blame for the deterioration in the tone and speech of 
good society. As one not to the manner born, a novus homo, he 
was more orthodox than the orthodox, more of a patrician than 
the patricians themselves. Notwithstanding all his zeal, he felt 
that there were influences at work more powerful than his own 
and that of his literary friends. He cast about for the cause and 
found it in the growing influence in Roman society of the Gauls. 
This is human nature. The fault is always somewhere elsé than 
in ourselves, in our stars, in something external—the foreigner— 
the wicked partner. There was some measure of truth in Ci- 
cero’s reason, but it was not the whole truth. Even if it were 
so, what section of Italy had a clearer right to influence the 
course of Latin speech than the Lombard plains—the land of 
Virgil, Livy and the later Dante. Long before the Celtic Virgil 
or the Celtic Livy had won imperishable fame in Latin letters, 
the Celt had been invading the circles of Roman society. His 
accent was to refined ears in Rome as intolerable as that of the 
North country adventurers, who flocked from Scotland to the 
English court when the Stuart line mounted the English throne, 
but like these adventurers, the Italian Celt made his way. There 
was soulin him. He brought with him the breeziness of the 
North. His wit, his force of imagination, though it had often in 
it the Breton gloom, his vivacity, his hunger after ideas, his 
eagerness after culture and the intercourse of fine society, his 
physical strength combined with delicacy and tenderness of senti- 
ment, were irresistible factors in his success. These qualities 
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broke down gradually every barrier and gave him the open 
sesame of Roman society. But he could never rid himself whol- 
ly of his provincial accent. In his pronunciation, the initial 
Celtic accent, falling as in all Celtic dialects on the first syllable, 
was more destructive of final and intermediate vowels than even 
the popular pronunciation in vogue among the lower classes of 
Rome. But after all, whatever Cicero may say, this was only a 
secondary reason. 


The true reason was that the growth of Latin had been too 
rapid. Its artistic forms were fixed before it had developed its 
resources. The roots of the language did not penetrate into the 
rich soil of national hfe and experience. It was not nourished 
.from below. That which most contributed to disorganize the 
language was the influx of new ideas, especially of philosophic 
notions resulting from wider study. Cicero says, ‘‘ One despairs 
of expressing in Latin what has been learnt from the Greeks.” 
The proper term was often simply transcribed from the Greek. 
Latin in its poverty was incessantly forced to borrow. In the 
polished form at which it had arrived, it could be maintained only 
by increasing vigilance on the part of the Grammarians. No- 
where did the school-master flourish in greater esteem than at 
Rome. He appears at once with Latin literature- Nowhere 
was he held in higher honour or clothed with more authority. 
The example of Julius Caesar writing a treatise on Grammatical 
Analogy, the grammatical studies of the Emperor Claudius, a 
mass of anecdotes in Suetonius and Aulus Gellius, show how high- 
ly grammatical minutiae absorbed the interest at Rome. They 
discussed unceasingly the form and sense of words, the pronunci- 
ation, the orthography, the syntax and prosody of the language. 
This was not mere pedantry, but pure necessity. It was neces- 
sary in order to preserve it in its purity, to be always in the 
breech to defend a language always assailed and ready to crumble 
away. Classical Latin was a work ofart, created by the patience 
and talent of several generations of scholars, supported by the 
favor of the patrician class, and exalted to the loftiest pitch by a 
succession of writers of the highest genius. As soon as it ceased 
to be the organ of the ruling class, and the fount of inspiration 
that had supplied it was exhausted, it was destined to fall. 
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For its irreconcilable enemy the vulgar Latin still lived on. 
It was always knocking at the gates. In the thousand trifles of 
ordinary life, it was in full vigour. After the establishment of the 
Empire there gradually rose an aristocracy of wealth. It re- 
cruited itself from the Italian provinces and the conquered na- 
tions. Its pride lay in its wealth and not in the richness of its 
culture. However well it learned Latin it was not the Latin of 
Scipio or Caesar. In the Imperial court those who give the tone 
are often powerful freed men of barbarous origin and surface 
refinement. From the second century of the Christian era, the 
Classical Latin was in full retreat. Under the Empire the pro- 
vinces had been much more fertile in great men than Rome. At 
first the most celebrated writers come from Spain, as Seneca and 
Lucan, thereafter from Africa. These countries produced literary 
schools which in their turn reacted powerfully on Rome, and 
thus contributed to promote the decline of the literary Latin. 

So rapidly did the Classical speech lose ground even in the 
Roman capital that the Emperor Hadrian preferred the Vulgar 
Latin to the Classical, and Ennius and Cato as writers to Cicero 
and Virgil. A wave of archaism passed over the empire. African 
writers were the fashion, because the Roman colonists of Africa 
retained most of the old Latin modes of speech. And this was 
not because the Classical writers represented in some measure 
the patrician class, but because it was much easier to understand 
the old writers, whose diction was so closely allied to the popular 
speech. : : 

At the court of Marcus Aurelius, Greek only was employed. 
The Emperor Septimius Severus, A.D. 146—21I expressed 
himself with ease only in the Berber or Punic speech. When 
he spoke Latin he did so ill, and with an African accent. Out- 
side the court the Popular Latin entered freely into the technical 
works of Vitruvius and the writers on agriculture, and into the ro- 
mances of Petronus and Apuleius. It was installed at the bar, 
where Quintilian and Tacitus were astonished to meet it. Un- 
der its three principal forms, speech of the rustics, archaism and 
Africanism, it invaded the entire literature and was rapidly dis- 
lodging from its position as the language of the professions the 
Classical Latin which became almost a dead language in the 
second century of our era. 


é 
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When Christianity appeared upon the scene it ranged itself 
on the side of the popular language. In accordance with the spirit 
of its Founder, to the poor was the gospel preached. As Ter- 
tullian expressed it, his business was to save souls and not to 
polish phrases. In his sermons addressed to his African hearers, 
Augustine says, ‘‘I often use expressions which are not good 
Latin. I doso that you may the more readily understand me.” 
And he adds ‘‘I prefer to be called to order by the grammmarians 
than to be misunderstood by you.”’ When Saint Jerome, A.D. 
345—420, the most elegant Latinist of Christian Rome, writes 
his historical works and his lives of the Saints, he uses the most 
polished language of which he was capable. But read his trans- 
lation of the Bible intended for the people, his commentaries, 
his dogmatic and exegetical treatises. You would think they 
originated in a totally different age and from a totally different 
author. ‘‘ Latin is modified incessantly according to the country 
and the time.’’ There exists for example a Latin of Gaul, a 
Latin of Spain and a Latin of Africa. Christianity by adopting 
the Popular Latin in its service, thus sealed the victory of the 
Vulgar dialect over its polished sister the Classical Latin. 


Two questions have often been asked to which only the brief- 
est answers can here be given. The first is: 

Was it not a calamity for the history of human thought that 
Classical Latin did not ally itself with the Popular dialects and 
thus possessed of an ampler store of diction and experience give 
expression to a wider range of ideas and touch at more numer- 
ous points the whole life of the nation ? 

To this the answer is that with deeper interests in Italy, 
Rome would have been less drawn to Greece. Her eminence 
comes from straining after Greek achievements in literature. 
Rome’s narrowness and her altitude go together. She has in her 
literature the virtues of her defects and the defects of her virtues. 

The other question is, Was it not a calamity that thiough 
the supression of liberty under Imperial rule, Classical Latin was 
not permitted to develope itself fully in all the spheres of mental 
activity on which it had entered, but was forced to halt in mid 
Career ? 

To this the answer is, that rapidity of growth entails speedy 
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decay. It was not the lack of liberty, but the lack of men of 
original genius that brought Classical Latin to an abrupt end. 
Rome has given us her best in the way of literary achievement. 
Had her national life been twice as long the effort could not have 
been duplicated. There are in history few resurrections of na- 
tions. The modern world was coming into birth. 

It was well, on the contrary, for the history of human thought, 
that the stream of Latin speech instead of flowing on with a full © 
current made up of the various provincial dialects, was forced 
into the narrow channel of the Classical tongue, for only thus 
could it have attained to the high water mark of the magic verse 
of Virgil, the mellifluous flow of Livy, the sonorous roll of the 
Ciceronian period, the ‘“curiosa felicitas’’ of Horace, and the 
dramatic gloom of Tacitus. 


It was well, too, that in the course of time the barrier inter- 
posed by Classical Latin was broken down, and the mighty river, 
recovering its full volume was enabled at a later day to fertilize 
a wider area, and in its course to originate the Italy of Dante 
and Alfieri, the Spain of Cervantes and Calderon, and the France 


of Fenelon and Moliére. 
A. B. NICHOLSON, 


~ LAUDATRICES TEMPORIS ACTI. 





‘till thou shalt come 
Unto the Gorgons’ land Cisthene’s plain 
Where dwell the Three Grey Sisters Phorcys’ brood, 
Swan-shaped, one-toothed, with but a single eye 
To share betwixt the three; on these the sun 
Shines not, nor ever the moon's gaze by night." 
Aeschylus Prom, Vinctus, 792—797. 


In the drear unshapen Northland, 
On the hoarse-resounding shore, 
Sat the three Grey ancient sisters, 
Cold and cheerless evermore. 
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Sat upon a black-veined boulder, 
Shivering on the wrinkled stone, 
Ever rocking ever crooning 

In a low weird monotone. 


As the tempest shrilly howling, 
Icy spray around them threw, 

Still they sang, ‘‘ Those ages olden 
Were far better than the new.” 


And beneath the waves infuriate 
Ever thud and ever dash, 

And above the sullen conflicts 
Of the air still boom and crash. 


And far out to sea the ice-hills 
Butt their sides with dull uproar, 
Still the three Grey ancient sisters 
Sit and shiver evermore. a 


Rocking on that wrinkled boulder, 
Thus they spake as fell the spray, 
‘*O, our Sire, great minded Cronos, 
Give us back that olden day. 


‘* We are cold and cheerless, father, 
Rocking, crooning on this stone, 
We who in the dreary Northland, 
Live one-eyed and all alone.” 


So they spake ; the son of Cronos 
Heard the woe-worn suppliants’ prayer, 
Heard their pitiful petition; 

Hearing made their griefs his care. 


Down into that ice-bound ocean, 
Fell the aged sisters three, 

Fell and floated as the drift-wood, 
Far into the Southern Sea. — 


There they found the warm sun’s kindness, 
Knew his genial loving ray, 

And in gentle tears dissolving, 

Wept their weary woes away. 


Mingled with the dimpling waters, 

And o’er the laughing summer sea 

Wild birds hovering, screamed the requiem 
Of those woe-worn sisters three. 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


CRITICISM AND DEUTERONOMY. 


T is the purpose of this article briefly to give reasons for ac- 
cepting the all but unanimous conclusion reached by modern 
criticism regarding the authorship of Deuteronomy; and then to 
enquire how far such a conclusion may be maintained, with loy- 
alty to the recognized standards of the Church. This order of 
subjects is taken since the first question must be, What is the 
truth? Thatat all hazards. The next must needs follow in the 
case of one whose public adherence to the symbols ofthe Church is 
on record. In treating of this subject the writer makes no claim 
to Hebrew scholarship; in the matter of style and peculiarities 
of idiom he is entirely in the hand of the specialists ; the reader 
therefore will be spared any details thereon, beyond the Revised 
Version of :885 in the matter of the text we shall scarcely, if at 
all, venture. At the same time no careful student can escape 
forming some opinion on the questions raised, especially as mag- 
azifies, reviews, novels, newspapers supply endless narrations 
and notices bearing thereon; even to the general reader some 
consideration seems Imperative. 


There are but two reasons adduced for the position that 
Moses was the author of the book in question : Jewish tradition ; 
and the reference of our Lord to the Deuteronomic law of divorce 
as given by Moses.* With regard to the former there is posi- 
tively no evidence worthy of credit to substantiate the same. 
True, this is a bald negation, but what more can be said when 
no evidence appears? Nor can the words of our Lord be 
pressed into the service by any one who, without a theory to 
support, considers the usage of language. Before meas I write 
is a book with this title: ‘‘ The Psalms of David; imitated in 
the language of the New Testament by Isaac Watts, D.D.’’, and 
heading the versification, ‘‘ The Psalms of David.” No one 
dreams of charging the printer with forgery, or Dr. Watts with 
plagiarism, or David withthe authorship. That, in our practical 


*Mark x. 3, 4- Com. Deut., xxiv, 1. 
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Anglo Saxon speech. Sir Henry Maine .in ‘‘ Early Law and 
Custom ’’ quoted by Prof. Andrew Harper in this connection 
writes :—‘‘ A gentleman in a high official position in India has a 
native friend who has devoted his life to preparing a New Book 
of Manu. He waits till there arises a king in India who will 
serve God and take the law from the new Manu when he sits in 
his court of justice.” The Laws of Manu isa collection of pre- 
cepts; religious, moral, ceremonial ; based upon an early code, 
continued by a school of lawgivers, with emendations ° and 
changes suited to the times in which they were successively given 
forth. With this Hindoo there is no question of fraud; his 
book, should it be accepted, will be the Book of Manu; and he 
would be surprised should any impugn his integrity, or charge 
him with dishonest intent. Asa scribe he is adapting the spirit 
of the Manu code to the existing needs of the day. No true 
criticism can ignore such facts as these, or fail to mark their 
bearing upon the undoubted oriental character of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. It may be added, that the title in our English 
Bibles, ‘‘ The fifth book of Moses called Deuteronomy ”’ is no 
part of the Hebrew text, and is not found in the Septuagint or in 
the Vulgate, and consequently has no authority in itself. It may 
therefore be fairly concluded, that though consistent with the 
theory of Mosaic authorship, neither consideration can weigh 
against evidence to be adduced on the other side. The tradition 
is utterly without support; the reference to Moses by name is 
much too general to be pressed into critical service. 
Turning to the book itself, on the very face there are indica- 
tions that it was compiled, if not written, by another than the 
great lawgiver ; the first six verses are an historical introduction 
by another hand ; plainly the last chapter is not from the pen of 
Moses. A cursory reading will detect other marks of a codifier. 
Looking closer there is an expression ‘“‘ exceedingly confusing ”’ 
on the Mosaic authorship theory, but clear as noonday on the 
supposition that another wrote it. The expression ‘ beyond,” 
or ‘‘ over Jordan” is used ten times in Deuteronomy. Our Eng- 
lish version has in seven instances rendered it ‘‘on this side Jor- 
don,’’ to escape the contradiction ; for in each of these instances, 
‘‘beyond Jordan’”’ refers to the East, the land of Amalek and Moab. 
The revised correctly translates, rendering it manifest to the Eng- 
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lish reader that the writer dwelt on the West of Jordan, or in 
Palestine, where Moses never set his foot.* The other instances°® 
are from words placed bv the author in Moses’ mouth, and there- 
fore correctly refer to the land West of Jordan ; the speaker being 
onthe East. These simple considerations suggest at once a 
narrator other than Moses, and a post Mosaic date. 

In the entire absence of any definite external testimony as 
to the date of composition or to the person or persons who gather- 
ed the materials together, resort must be had to internal marks 
and comparison with other and similar documents. We may at 
once dismiss the plural ‘‘ persons,” used in the last sentence. 
That the writer used existing materials may be readily assumed; 
but there is such an evident unity in spirit, design and style, as 
to put beyond reasonable doubt the oneness of authorship. No 
such questions as the composite character of Genesis raises are 
germane here. The general principles upon which ‘history is 
studied as compared with historical research in the earlier years 
of this century, have important bearings upon this question. 
What is known as the scientific method obtains, and thus far 
appears to be established; to say that it is not always correct in 
its conclusions, is only to say that it is worked by human instru- 
ments ; but it is being worked with increasing confidence, and can 
no more be ignored in the progress of enquiry than can the sur- 
rounding atmosphere by the working man. _Erewhile, history 
was little else than a gathering together of facts, real or mythical, 
very much after the fashion of a city directory, with little regard 
to the relation borne by the one event to the other, save chrono- 
logical sequence or artificial classification. | Now, the sources of 
information are themselves first examined, indications of inter- 
dependence if any noted, with other marks of credibility; then 
the facts are correlated and the progress marked as one period fol- 
lows another in accordance with some general principles therein 
discovered. It were worse than folly to deny the application of 
this method to sacred history ; the application must follow, and 
in fact is now being made in determining the dates and author- 
ship of the books composing the sacred scriptures, and in reading 
the history of ancient Israel. 


*The passages are I. 1, 5.; III. 8; 1V. 41, 46, 47, 49. OIL. 20, 25; XI. 30. 
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We have already seen that Deuteronomy bears upon its very 
surface indications of a post Mosaic date. The application of 
the term ‘‘ beyond Jordan,” to the land of Moab, shewing resi- 
dence on the west, carries the author or editorship on till after 
the conquest. The present form of the book being thus presum- 
ably later than the time of the Wanderings, a comparison of 
chapter xii with Exodus xx, 24, 26, would indicate a date at 
least not prior to the concentration of sacrifice at the temple site. 
This is further confirmed by the law of the kingdom, xvii, 14-20. 
It is not denied that Moses may have legislated in anticipation of 
the establishment of a kingdom, yet in the entire absence of any 
evidence, other than the record before us, that he did so; and in 
view of Samuel’s protest* against the election of a king asa 
matter displeasing to God, the more rational view is that the time 
of the monarchy had been reached ere Deuteronomy was com- 
piled. Moreover, even in its English dress, the style and spirit 
of the book is in advance of the earlier enactments. There is a 
spirituality of tone certainly not to be found in the acknowledged 
earlier requirements of the Mosaic code. (Comp. vi. 4—g. x. 
15 ff.) Love to God is the ever present motive in Deuteronomy; 
and the style e.g. of the song of Moses (xxxii) is plainly in ad- 
vance of any proved contemporary utterance. In fact vv. 7—12 
look back to the events of a time long past; and can be consis- 
tently interpreted only as uttered in a time of prosperity, review- 
ing the mercies that had been of old. It is not, however, my 
intention to follow this aspect of the question further. Professor 
Andrew Harper's introductory chapter to his Deuteronomy in 
the Expositors Bible series, and Canon Driver’s Introduction and 
Commentary, may be consulted fora more complete examination. 
It has been sufficiently indicated how one with the revised version 
in his hand can form in large measure for himself a conclusion 
as to the practically unanimous verdict of the critics of to-day, 
that Deuteronomy was wrttten long after the settlement of the 
tribes in Canaan, and in all probability after the Solomonic era. 
Being away from a library of reference, I write under correction; 
Professor Green is the only recognized scholar of the day who de- 
fends the traditional theory ; and anyone who has walked through 
the quiet shades of Princeton can understand that as in Oxford 


*; Samuel viii. 7, etc, 
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the very air seems redolent of the cloister, so, in Princeton, a 
veteran’s heart would naturally beat true to the traditions of 
yore. 


Does the maintaining of the post Mosaic composition of Deu- 
teronomy in any way impugn the divine authority of the writing ? 
_or contravene the loyal relation a minister is supposed to sustain 
to the standards of his church? The latter question may be 
readily answered. The Confession of Faith in its first chapter 
does not even touch the questions of date or of authorship. The 
affirmation simply is that the scriptures are the Word of God; 
evidenced as such “ by their majesty and purity: by the consent 
of all the parts, and the scope of the whole, which is to give all 
glory to God; by their light and power to convince and convert 
sinners, to comfort and build up believers unto salvation.’”’ So 
far as to the external evidence, which is no where bound up with 
questions of date or of authorship. ‘* The Spirit of God bearing 
witness by and with the Scriptures in the heart of man, is alone 
able fully to persuade it that they are the very word (not words) 
of God.”” The standards leave us free to reverently discuss ‘‘ the 
sundry times and divers manners”’ of God’s declaration of His 
will, permitting change in our views as to the sequence and the 
forms of Old Testament revelation; they do not leave us free to 
touch the substance of that living Word which shines with the 
same divine truth at all times, and under every form of revelation. 
This however may be justly insisted upon, that the nearer we 
approach the truth regarding the time and method of a particular 
revelation, the better will be our understanding of the messages 
thus delivered. 


_The ascription of words by a writer to Moses at first sight 
appears to discredit the record, and yet few if any one of our 
readers would hold that Luke e.g. has given the very words ut- 
tered by Paul to the men of Athens on Mar’s hill. In the Evan- 
gelists the teachings of our Lord are certainly given in trans- 
lations. God spake in the prophets undoubtedly, but the 
prophets were orientals, and the language of the orient was 
used. To quote Canon Driver, ‘‘an author, therefore, in framing 
discourses appropriate to Moses’ situation, especially if the ele- 
ments were provided for him by tradition, would be doing nothing 
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inconsistent with the literary usages of his age and people. In 
this there is nothing implying an interested or dishonest motive 
on the part of the author, and this being so, its spiritual and 
moral greatness remains unimpaired ; its inspired authority is in 
no respect less than that of any other part of the O. T. Scriptures 
which happens to be anonymous.’’ The Western mind is not 
that of the Oriental, nor does it enter readily into sympathy with 
the orient, yet undeniably the holy men of old who spake as 
moved by the Holy Ghost were orientals, spake after the man- 
ner and thoughts of the orient, and we enter the more thoroughly 
into the message they were inspired to deliver as we place our- 
selves in sympathy with the sundry times and divers surroundings 
in which they uttered the truths most surely given through them 
tous by God. And the scientific method, reverently and candidly 
applied to the Scriptures, does enable us the more readily thus to 
appreciate their message. 


With the late Professor W. Robertson Smith, we say that 
‘‘ no criticism can be otherwise than hurtful to faith if it shakes 
the confidence with which the simple Christian turns to his Bible, 
assured that he can receive every message which it brings to his 
soul as a message from God himself;”’’ but the criticism which 
shakes faith is not that which searches for truth, but that which 
is fearful, and treats truth as an invalid to whom the fresh free 
air might be fatal. Possibly, for us who are advancing towards 
the bourne, traditional views may last our day, but we are recreant 
toour trust if we leave the heritage of a dead weight to those 
that must follow us. It needs no prophet’s eye to see that new 
conditions will meet those who are now stepping on the scene of 
active life; we should leave them free to tell ‘‘ the old, old story,” 
unencumbered by the shackles of effete traditions which have en- 
tangled too often our weary feet, and proved the bondage of many 
souls. 

JouHN BuRTon. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MAN—AN INDEX OF HIS 
PAST HISTORY. 


WO views are held now-a-days regarding the appearance of 
man on the earth. The generally accepted one is that so 
sublimely and poetically described in the opening chapter of 


Genesis: ‘‘ God created man in his own image; in the image of 
God created he him.” The other view is that man has been 


slowly evolved through the gradual improvement of a long line 
of ancestors, who have lived on the earth for probably millions of 
vears. The creationist believes that man is the product of a 
sudden and special act: the evolutionist believes that man’ is the 
product of a series of vital processes, lasting from the foundation 
of the world down to the present time. The creationist em- 
phasizes the view that man had a supernatural origin; the evolu- 
tionist emphasizes the view that man came by natural descent. 


Now, there are three main lines along which proof may be 
submitted in favour of the belief in the natural descent of man. 
The first is the testimony of the rocks, the second is the tes- 
timony from embryology, and the third is the testimony from 
comparative anatomy, that is, from a comparison of a man’s 
body with the bodies of other vertebrate animals. The evidence 
from these three sources is very extensive, and fills many volumes 
of the scientific literature of the world. This paper will only 
plance at the evidence from comparative anatomy. 


Biologists submit proof that animals and plants are now, and 
ever have been, undergoing change. The changes were very 
slight at first, but as time went on and the differences became 
more marked, the individual animals or plants exhibiting these 
marked differences came to be looked upon as belonging to differ- 
ent varieties or different species, according to the judgment or 
opinion of different men. When biologists, however, use the 
term species, they do so without implying that the individuals 
composing it are entirely separate and distinct from those of 
another closely related species, Jn fact, the evolutionist always 
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considers that if he could trace back the descent of any two close- 
ly allied species or families, he should always come to a common 
ancestor. The kernel in the belief of the creationist is that 
species is fixed and invariable, and has remained so ever since 
creation: the kernel in the belief of the evolutionist is that species 
is very variable, that offspring of both animals and plants come 
into being, exhibiting all degrees of variations and that these 
variations become greater and greater in succeeding generations, 
and have in past ages slowly but surely evolved all the varied 
forms of life that ever existed. 


According to this view, each animal is linked to every other 
animal by ‘the ties of blood relationship.” The animals of to- 
day sprang from those of yesterday; these of yesterday sprang from 
those of the day before, and so on backwards in time, further 
almost than the mind can reach. There has been organic con- 
tinuity: no break in the history of life. The evolutionist claims 
that historic continuity is the order of nature and of all that man 
has accomplished. Back of the civilization of all nations lies 
savagery, back of savagery, our beast ancestors, and behind 
these a long line of animal forms, extending to the dawn of life 
on our earth. There is no biologist of note, in either Europe or 
America, who does not hold and teach the view that man came 
upon this earth by a process of natural descent from ancestors 
that were man-like, but not men, and ape-like, but not apes. 


The weakness in this doctrine is this: thus far science has 
furnished no instance of a species giving rise to another perfectly 
new and permanent species. In other words, there has been no 
experimental proof of the doctrine. We have had an immense 
amount of experimentation, and have accumulated an enormous 
number of facts, all showing that many existing species of animals 
and plants are profoundly changed, through changes in their sur- 
roundings. For example, many animals which ordinarily live in 
fresh water may be gradually accustomed to live in salt water, 
and vice versa. Some aquatic animals when subjected to great 
pressure pass into a comatose state, from which they revive on 
removal of the pressure. Birds eggs, when hatched on end, or 
partially covered with glue, or incubated at a higher or lower 
temperature than the normal, or kept moving during incubation, 
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instead of producing normal young, produce monstrosities. In 
the same way, hanging the cocoons of insects in a position differ- 
ent from the usual one, will produce insect monstrosities. Sea 
urchins’ eggs may Le made to ‘develop into monstrosities by 
simply immersing the recently fertilized eggs for half a minute in 
fresh water, and then returning them to the sea water. In short, 
the facts are numerous ‘which show that variations in the 
quantity or quality of the food, variations in heat, in light, in 
movement, in pressure, and in moisture—all produce variations 
in the form of animals and plants. An interesting result of some 
of these experiments has been to show that a few species which 
had been differently named and which were believed to be different, 
turned out to be one and the same spieces, existing in two differ- 
ent forms because of being subjected to different influences. All 
this experimental work, however, has so far produced not a single 
new species of animal from existing ones. But nothwithstand- 
ing this defect in the proof, leading biologists everywhere regard 
organic evolution as one of the solemn facts of the universe. 


Assuming, then, that all higher animals have descended natur- 
ally from pre-existing ones, and that their primitive ancestors 
underwent variations in external and internal structure, which in 
course of time became so great as tu conceal all superficial re- 
semblances, we should still expect to find some deep-seated and 
well-marked traces of this relationship to existing animals. To 
put the matter in a concrete form, if the theory of organic evolu- 
tion be true, we may expect to find in mana considerable num- 
ber of bones, muscles, arteries, nerves and other organs, closely 
resembling similar organs in apes and in other vertebrate animals. 
Ever since the publication of Darwin’s works on the Origin of 
Species and The Descent of Man, biologists have used the doctrine 
of evolution to explain and elucidate obscure structures in the 
anatomy of a great many animals. In no animal has this method 
of stu ly yielded so many interesting results as in the case of man. 
Structures in the human body, that were a puzzle to the early 
anatomists, have become luminous in the light. which this theory 
throws upon them. 


Of course, there are certain anatomical resemblances between 
man and the lower animals which everybody sees. Both have a 
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head, body, fore and hind limbs; both have a pair of eyes, nose, 
mouth, a tail, and a hairy covering. Some of my readers may 
demur to the statement that man resembles the domesticated 
animals in having a tail and a hairy covering, but it is true never- 
theless. A large nnmber of facts and a great amount of evidence 
have been adduced to prove that man at one time had abundance 
of hair, all over his body. The main proof ts afforded by a study 
of the hair tracts upon infants. Careful observations on a large 
number of infants of all races shew, not merely that the hair 
covers the whole body, but also that it is disposed in regular 
tracts or regions, just as the feathers upon birds, or the scales 
upon fish. An unobserving person sees no order in the motions 
of the planets, except that of the sun and moon, sees no order in 
the directions in which the winds blow, in the migrations of birds, 
or the sequence of human history, and yet there is an order in 
all these things which is as apparent to the close observer, as the 
daily movements of men and women. And in the same way the 
student of comparative anatomy has observed and mapped 
out the hair tracts on man, and sees in their growth and 
reguiar disposition a close resemblance to those on the 
orangutan. Occasionally there is born a human being covered 
with hair from head to foot including the face and hands. A . 
Russian possessing this peculiarity travelled with Barnum’s cir- 
cus a few years ago. He was called the ‘‘ Russian dogman” 
from a supposed resemblance of the man’s face to that of a dog. 
But the Russian was normal in every other respect, and the 
presence of hair on his face and body pointed backward to the 
time when all the ancestors of man were covered with hair. 


As to the matter of tails, man is limited to a short one, poss- 
essing only four or five, or at most six bones. The number is 
very variable, and the organ is so short that most people are 
quite unconscious of its existence. If they recognize its presence 
at all, they consider it merely a part of the spinal column, and 
soitis. It is generally believed by biologists that man’s ances- 
tors had ‘‘a hairy covering, pointed ears and a long tail.” All 
three structures illustrate a process which has gone on in many 
other parts of the body, viz., retrogression. We mean by this 
term that a structure or organ of the body was at one time larger 
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or more prominent than we now find it to be in man. Other ex- 
amples of organs that have undergone retrogression are the mus- 
cles which formerly moved the ears, those which moved the scalp, 
or moved the skin. 

Besides organs which have undergone retrogression in the 
body, we meet with others which have undergone the very oppo- 
site change, viz. progression, that is, they have increased in size, 
and improved in function. All organs are undergoing one or 
other of these two processes. The muscles of the thumb on both 
- back and under surface have undergone a higher differentiation 
and more subtle development ; in fact, the hands asa whole, and 
especially the flexor muscles have vastly increased in efficiency 
over those found in any other animal. The arch of the foot, the 
heel and great toe, and in fact the whole lower limbs have become 
more perfect in adaptation to the upright gait. The muscles of 
speech have undergone improvement and are distinctly better 
adapted to articulate speech than anything we find in the lower 
animals. Whiedersheim, in a recent book (1895) bearing the title 
of this paper, discusses no less than 169 organs or structures 
which are undergoing either retrogression or progression in the 
human body. | 

Let us glance at a few of them. First and perhaps the most 
striking of all is the presence of gill-slits in the human embryo. 
Of course we are all familiar with the fact that fish have gill-slits 
or openings on the side of their neck, through which water pass- 
ess from the mouth, for the purpose of respiration. But not so 
many are aware that all animals from fish upwards—amphibians, 
reptiles, birds and mammals have at some period of their lives 
gill-slits. So perfectly general is this fact that it forms one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of vertebrate animals. As a rule, 
adult man shows no trace of these slits, but now and then 
there is born into the world an unfortunate child possessing these 
tructures. When this happens the child is unable to swallow 
food, because the food passes out at the unclosed gill-openings. 
But even in adults we have traces of these primitive gills. There 
aré few surgeons engaged in large hospital practice who have 
not had patients from whom they have removed morbid growths 
or tumors, occuring along the neck at points which mark the site 
of the original gill-slits. 
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Such facts as these are inexplicable to the creationist. He 
cannot understand how, at any period of a man’s development, 
there should appear on each side of his neck, gill-openings like 
those on a fish. With the evolutionist the case is quite different. 
He expects to find such ancestral structures on every part of a 
man’s body, and gill-slits are just one out of many structures 
which inseparably connect man with the lower animals, and 
doint back toa time when man’s ancestors were gill-bearing and 
gill-breathing animals. | 


The hard palate or roof of the mouth furnishes some interest- 
ing evidence regarding man’s past history. Asa rule, the trans- 
verse palatine opening, or suture, as it is called, runs right 
across the palate in nearly a straight line in the Caucasian. But 
in the negro, the line is slightly oblique, and in the orangutan the 
line is quite oblique. In the orangutan too, there is a pair of 
bones at the front part of the upper jaw, out of which grow the 
two upper incisor or cutting teeth. We find no such two bones 
in the jaw of either the European or the negro, but we find them 
in other vertebrate animals, all the way down to fish. Now, 
while a perfectly formed human being does not possess these two 
bones as separate pieces, we do find them in the mal-formation 
known as hare-lip. In this deformity, the opening always occurs 
exactly where the two bones meet in the jaw of the orangutan 
and in lower animals, and there is no escape from the conclusion 
that here, as in the case of the gill-slits, the gap between the 
bones and the adjoining ones has never been closed, resulting in 
this well-known deformity 


Normally, in man, the wisdom tooth comes late in life and 
.is the first to decay. It is undergoing retrogression in all white 
races. Sometimes it never appears at all, being either not form- 
ed, or if formed, retained within the gum. This tendency to re- 
trogression is not nearly so marked in Negroes, and still less so 
in Mongolians and Australians. On the contrary, we find in the 
latter race complete rows of powerfully developed canine and 
molar teeth, growing more perfect from front to back, including 
the wisdom teeth. In fact, their teeth resemble closely those of 
apes, both in size and number. The ancestors of Europeans 
seem to have had equally good teeth, if we may judge from teeth 
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found in skulls of the mammoth age. Occasionally too, as in a 
skull in Freiburg museum, we find a jaw with three bicuspid 
teeth in place of two—an exact resemblance to the teeth of the 
American monkey. Every large collection of skulls will contain 
one showing four molar teeth in place of three. Until recently, 
the possibility of man’s developing a third set of teeth has been 
denied, but lately the evidence presented in its favor is indisput- 
able. Some people get a third tooth—not a full set ; and traces 
of a third dentition are found in the seal, the pig and the ant- 
eater. 


The muscles in man vary in number from 200 to 250. This 
very variation in number will no doubt surprise many. Tes- 
tut, a French anatomist, has a work of goo pages, treating of 
variations in the number, form and location of the muscles in the 
human body. From the point of view from which we are con- 
sidering man’s structure, all muscles may be classified as belong- 
ing to one of the three following classes :— 

1. Muscles which are undergoing retrogression, that is, vest- 
igial muscles. 

2. Muscles which appear only occasionally, that is, atavistic. 

3. Muscles which are improving in structure and function, 
that is, progressive muscles. 

A considerable number of examples of muscles which are un- 
dergoing these changes might be given, but a few must suffice. 
For example, in connection with our rudiment of a tail, we find 
two or three reduced muscles, whose function in our distant 
ancestors was evidently to move the tail, and so thoroughly is 
this fact recognized by anatomists that all standard text-books 
mention the muscles, extensor coccygis, levator coccygis, curvator 
coccygis, and abductor coccygis. The muscles which move the 
skin are other examples. These are only feebly developed in 
fish and amphibia, but in reptiles and birds they play an im- 
portant role in the movements of scutes, scales and feathers. 
They are most fully developed in mammals, in which they spread 
like a mantle over the head, back, neck and flanks. In man, 
however, and in the anthropoid apes there are only feeble traces 
of this musclature. It spreads over the upper part of the chest, 
. neck and face, but confers no power of movement. In this re- 
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spect it forms a most marked contrast to the same muscle in the 
horse, in which it produces the rapid movements of the skin 
which protect the animal from the bites and stings of insects. 


Several interesting muscles, all undergoing retrogression, are 
found in connection with the skull. Chief of these is the one for 
moving the scalp forwards and backwards; but few people are 
able to use it. Next to this one nay be mentioned three: small 
muscles greatly used by our ancestors, one for moving the ear 
forward, one for moving it backward and one for raising it. Be- 
sides these, our fortunate ancestor had other muscles situated on 
the pinna, and used for opening or closing the passage into the 
outer ear. Similar muscles are still functional in the ox, but not 
in man or in monkeys. 


The transversus nuchae is a good example of an atavistic mus- 
cle. Only 53 people out of every 100 possess this treasure, but 
the 37 who are without it never knowit. The pyramidalis mus- 
cle is sometimes altogether absent ; sometimes present on only 
one side of the body, but whether present or absent, a man 
never misses it. The same thing is true of the palmaris longus, 
a muscle found in the fore-arm, and of the plantaris, a muscle 
found in the calf of the leg. Only 4 out of a1oo have a sternalis, 
only 20 out of a 100 have the epitrochleo anconeus. All of these 
muscles, however, are present and useful in lower animals. 


One cannot help asking why a man has muscles, which so far 
as we can judge are of no use to him. On the hypothesis of the 
evolutionist they are natural and rational; in fact, we expect to 
find them in man, for they are present in monkeys and in lower 
animal, but on the hypothesis of a special creation, their occur- 
ence In man seems inexplicable. 


The pinneal body, situated on the mid-brain was, for years, 
one of the great puzzles of the anatomists. It was once suppos- 
ed to be the very citadel of the soul, and many speculations were 
indulged in as to its special function. A comparative study of 
the organ, however, shows that it occurs in all vertebrate ani- 
mals. It shows also that the organ grows out from the roof of the 
brain in much the same way as the optic nerves do. But where- 
as the optic nerves go on developing and increasing in size, the 
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pinneal body after developing for some time, suddenly stops 
growing, and then slowly diminishes in size, sinking finally into 
the insignificance which we observe it to occupy in man. This 
retrogression, however, does not occur to the same extent in all 
_ animals. In aspecies of New Zealand lizard, this organ develops 
more than in any other known animal, and on comparing it with 
the vertebrate eye, one Is much struck by the resemblance, down 
10 even minute details. As a result of this comparative study, 
the conviction is forced home on us, that the pinneal body was at 
one time in the history of the vertebrates a normal eye, and that 
it has in recent ages been undergoing degeneration. . The cyclops 
had a single eye in the forehead: our ancestors appear to have 
had three eyes—the normal two, and one on the top of the head. 


Another very interesting vestigial organ in man is the vermi- 
form appendix. Everyone has heard of appendicitis, or inflam- 
mation of this organ, and the surgical operation for its removal. 
Now, what we find in man as a small bag or pouch, is actually 
one of the four stomachs of the horse or cow. This stemach is 
always present in animals which live on a vegetable diet. But 
in the cat, dag, or any other animal which lives chicfly on an 
animal diet, no such stomach 1s found, but only a remnant of it, 
asinman. The organ was no doubt useful to ancestral man, but 
is now slowly disappearing and has become a menace and a dis- 
advantage. Aggregations of hard particles of food become fixed in 
it, and this is sometimes followed by inflamation and death of the 
patient. When removed from the body, a person suffers no in- 
convenience: it is, so far as we can make out, an entirely useless 
and even dangerous possession. To the creationist the organ is 
a puzzle; to the evolutionist it is only another index of man’s 
natural descent from anthropoid ancestors. 

A. P. KNIGHT. 





GREEK COMMERCE AND TRADE ROUTES. 


T was in an early stage of European history, that the Greeks 
first turned their attention to commerce and to navigation. 
But they were by no means the first to carry on trade on the 
shores and in the waters of the Mediterranean. By land, we are 
told, the Hittites* came down to the shores of the Aegaean, part- 
‘ly to round off their Empire, and partly also to find new markets 
for the wares of the East, which passed through their Eastern 
trading centres, Carchemish on the Euphrates, and Hamath on 
the Orontes. To this day traces of them are found on the lower 
course of the Halys, and a few miles outside Smyrna. Their 
great road passed to the Aegaean coast by way of Northern Asia 
Minor from Northern Syria. 


The importance of the extreme Eastern corner of the Medi- 
terranean may be gathered from the group of great commercial 
cities about it, nor should we forget that in later days Antioch 
on the Orontes was the second city of the Roman Empire.t 
But great as may have been the importance of the Hittite com- 
merce, it need not delay us. Those who are interested in the mon- 
etary side of commerce will have to reckon with the Hittites, 
but for our present purpose we may postpone the money question. 
Again, the seeker after an unexplored field for original research 
need only be set on the track of the Taphian Ayorjoes, lovers of | 
the oar,{ and he will have his work cut out for him. I only know 
their name and the fact that they were pirates in very early times. 


In historic times we find a nation called Carians on the South- 
Western corner of Asia Minor. In earlier days they played a 
grander part in the world’s history than was reserved for them 





* So says Professor Sayce, who is not the most reliable of 
authorities. Liberavt animam meam. 

tSee Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. v. p. 15. 

t Odyssey i, 105, 419. 
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afterwards. They were ‘‘certainly not Semitic,” says Busolt,* 
“but Indo-European, and connections in all probability of the 

Lydians and Mysians.” In very early times they held the Is- 
lands of the Aegaean, and even as Aristotle t tells us, Epidauros 
and Hermione before the return of the Heracleids. They were 
a nation of pirates { in early times until overcome by the Greeks, 
by Minos, we are told, and expelled from the islands.§ They 
then retreated to their brethren on the mainland. || In the nar- 
atives, partly true and partly false, of the migration of the Ionians, 
we find that in the case of every city there is some connexion, 
war or peace, with the Carians. Miletus, in fact, was half Car- 
ian. @ I shall have to recur to the Carians later on. For the 
present I may merely mention the inventions Herodotus set down 


to them:—helmets, devices on shields, and straps for holding 
shields.** 


But beyond all question, the most important race of traders 
at the epoch, which we are considering, was the Phoenician. 
My readers must forgive me if I condescend to particulars about 
them, to what may seem a needless extent. It may not be so 
needless as it seems, for we shall find that the importance of the 
Phoenicians in the development of commerce is superlative. 

In Genesis x, 15, we read that Canaan begot Sidon his first- 
born. If the writer means thereby, to indicate that Sidon was 





*Busolt, Gr. Gesch i, 33. Georg Meyer (Bezz. Beitr. 1885, 
cited by Roberts Epigraphy, p. 319,) maintains Carians spoke 
an Indo-European dialect. This would not, however, prove their 
nationalty. Some scholars connect them with the uncircumcised 
Philistines, especially the Cherethites, the foreign guard of David, 
and lay stress on Caphtor the original home of the Philistines 
which is considered to be Crete—a Carian island in early legends. 
See Robertson Smith, Old Testameut in the Fewish Church, lecture 
ix; Amos 1X, 7. 

tap. Strabo vill, 374. 

¢ Sallust i, fr. Cares insulani populi piratici famosi victi a 

Minoe. So Thuc. i, 8, 0% fRagoy djotat jaay of vyocwrar, Adnés 

te dvtes xat Dotvexec: x. t. A. 

§ Busolt, Gr. Gesch. i, 189, believes in the story of Minos. 

| Carians, etc., in Asia Minor; see Busolt, Gr. Gesch. i, 212- 

220. 

q See Hdt. 1, 146. 

**Hdt. i, 171, teeéa éGevpyuaca (and Carians generally). 
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- the first and foremost of the Canaanite cities, he is certainly 
right.* This city was for centuries the leading Phoenician 
state. It first of all extended its influence to Cyprus, and thence 
Sidonian traders ventured westward along the shores of Southern 
Asia Minor, as faras Rhodes. Again, they turned southward, 
and the Egyptologists assert their influence in Egypt. In fact, 
we are told that the naval supremacy of Thothmes iii, (of the 18th 
dynasty, 1703-1462 B.C.) was probably due to his employment 
of Phoenician fleets. From 1400 onwards, Sidon's fame pales 
before that of Tyre. Henceforth, we may roughly class them as 
Phoenicians, with no nice distinction of Tyrian and Sidonian. The 
name ‘Tyrian’ is, I believe, not to be found in Homer. The 
people are known as Sidonians or Phoenicians, much as we our- 
selves are now classed in the Levant as Franks. 

Starting from Rhodes, it was possible for the commercial Semite 
to take any one of the three trade-routes. He could coast up the 
Asiatic peninsula, or sail among the Cyclades to Greece, or cross 
the sea to Crete. The Phoenicians apparently did all three. Cer- 
tainly they established themselves in Crete.t You must not quite 
give full credence to all that enthusiastic historians tell you about 
them and their remains. They go too much on the principle 
that, wherever a bull or a cow occurs in legend, the Phoenicians 
had gone before it.{ The proof of the Phoenicians in Crete is 
not Europa, nor her bull, noreven the Minotaur. I might mention 
the river with the very Semitic name Jordan (or Iardanos as it Is 
called in Crete §) as a more certain indication, while there are 
others. 

We may ask what led the Phoenicians so far, and we may 
answer, ‘‘Slaves, Tin and Purple.’’ Slaves were to be had in 
most places, for war was continually being waged and captives 
were generally sold. Tin was got somehow or other from the 
Caucasus at first, later on from the Cassiterides, wherever they 





*This seems to be the only explanation. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the Sidonians were a Semitic people and 
not of Hamitic origin, as the genealogy implies. 

t Busolt 1, 174. 

{ In this case it would seem necessary to suppose they founded 
Durham Cathedral. 

§ Od. iii, 292, lapddvov dpge pésOpa. 
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may be after all.* But purple was only to be had where the 
murex throve. And round the shores of the Aegaean in the 
waters of Corinth and in the strait of Euripus, it abounded. 
Therefore we are not at all surprised to find the Phoenicians at 
Corinth, on the Euripus, in Laconiaf and among the islands, 
notably on Cythera.{ Wherever we find the worship of Aphrodite 
prominent above other cults, we may be sure the Phoenician 
Astarte was there too. She is far more reliable than Max Dunc- 
ker’s cow, as a test. Noone need be reminded of Cytherea, § nor 
of the Paphian Venus. Again, at Corinth we find a strong local 
worship of Melicertes, which is after all only the Tyrian Melqart 
writ large. Thera Melos and Thasos,| and by the Hellespont 
Astyra Abydos and Lampsacus, were all Phoenician stations.] 
In Attica too they probably had an establishment at Marathon. 
In fact, as Thucydides tells us, they planted ‘‘factories’ on head- 
lands and islets for trading purposes only.** How very early 
and how very far Phoenician trade flourished, is proved by the 
articles found in the tombs at Mycene. Baltic amber and Egyp- 
tian knives are found there side by side. Even an ostrich egg 
has been discovered. | 


The Phoenicians became known as the bringers of certain 
articles—glass, metalwork, purple robes, gold, tin, etc. The very 
names of many of these, 60ovy (linen), y¢rwy (a long trailing robe), 





*It used to be a matter of faith that these islands either were 
Cornwall or lay off it. Brazil was first reckoned an island, 
and North America was roughly grouped among the West In- 
dies, so the fact that the Cassiterides were islands need not 
exclude Cornwall. But there is some ground for the view that 
thev lay off Spain. 
+ Hor. Od. ii, 18,7, Nec Laconicas mihi Trahunt honestae pur- 
puras clientae. 
{ Hdt.1, 105, t7<¢ oupavtns “Agoodirys Te TO foov. . . . xat TO éy 
Kv pocae Potvixes etac of (Opvadpevor. 
§ Hom. Od. xviii, 193, evOTE~OLOE Nudépsca. 

| Hdt. ii, 44, aexo.nv dé é& door, éy oH e4/00¥ jody “H puxieos 
bd Dorvéxwy fdpupevoy, o¢ xav Loowrns Fytyaw sxxhwoavtes Ad- 
aov Exttaay. 
{ Busolt 1, 181. 
**Thuc. vi, 2, Potvexes . . dxpag te éxe ty Ouhdaoy ATOM IOYTES 
xat Ta emenet peva vot dea pnopias 8 évexer, 
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ypuao0s, xasattepos, are Semitic. If we read Homer,* we find in- 
stances of this traffic in fine wares. The Phoenicians are at once 
traders and cunning craftsmen, making zézJor, silver xpyt7pec and 
cups, and amber necklaces.t They have no settled habitations, 
but come for a year to trade, and then go, taking their gains and 
their plunder with them; for the occasional kidnapping of any 
one available was by no means unknown.f 

But by Homer’s time, we already find the Greeks at home on 
shipboard. The question rises how it came about that they drove 
the Phoenicians from Greek waters. In Homer, they sail the sea, 
trade and plunder equally. In later times, the Phoenicians are 
never seen save in a Persian fleet. We must also ask if the Greeks 
learned navigation from them. We may answer the latter question 
first and that in the negative. I believe there is no single Greek 
term of navigatian borrowed from the Phoenicians. Our conclu- 
sion is that the Greeks, breaking away from the Indo-European 
family, struck the sea on their own account and learned seaman- 
ship for themselves. When they did this and asserted their right 
to their own waters, the Phoenicians made off to less contested 
fisheries and markets, where competition was less keen. No 
doubt the murex beds were becoming exhausted, which would 
also affect their decision. So they went west and made Sicily 
their own, with a factory established on every suitable spot, and 
Carthage close at hand to help when needed. Their dealings 
with Spain and their settlements at Gades are well-known to 
every school-boy. 

But when the Greek had driven the Carian from the sea, 
and had then invaded Asia with his colonies all along the 
coast, he began to look further afield.§ The first great epoch 
in Greek Commerce is that of the Calaurian Amphictyony. | 


*71.vi, 288 3 xxill, 742; Od.1v, 615 (silver cup.) 

+ Od. xv, 415, (ypiaeou dppov Eyayv, peta 0 yAextpotow Eepz0.) 
rCh the story of Eumaeus the swineherd told in Od. xv. 

< Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 1, 183, says that Greek navigation began 
in the big gulfs. Homer gives proofs of the extent and daring 
of the early Greek navigators, ¢.g. free-booting expeditions 
to Egypt, but that these were spasmodic rather than regular ts 
shown by the presence of the Phoenicians in Greek waters. 

| Busolt, 1, 55. 
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This comprised a group of cities uniting in the worship of 
Poseidon on the island Calauria. They were Orchomenos, 
Hermione, Epidauros, Aegina, Athens, Prasiai, and Nauplia.* 
It was the age of the Minyae and the Argo. We need not ling- 
er over it. The Amphictyony declined at a very early date and 
gave place to the Euboean cities, Chalcis and Eretria, as the 
West became open to trade, and the all-important character 
of the East was lost. 

The pastures of Euboea were famous for their sheep and these 
for their wool. So with Euripus hard by, it is easy to see how 
Chalcis could become famous for woollen stuffs and dyed goods. 
Moreover, it had great resources in iron and copper ore, t part 
of which was manufactured in Euboea, while the rest was sent to 
Corinth. Eretria too became a great port. The rivalry result- 
ing soon drove the two cities into war, the cause or occasion be- 
ing the rich Lelantine plain. The war was long and fierce, and was 
fought on land. Nor was it without great results outside Euboea. 
The Greek world was divided. Samos and Corinth took the side 
of Chalcis, while Miletus Aegina and Megara aided Eretria. 
Hereafter, Milesians avoid localities, where Chalcis and Cerinth 
are strong, and vice versa. So when the West became open, and 
Corinth and Chalcis led the way in colonizing it, Miletus had to 
turn East. First let us follow the fortunes of Greek trade 
in the West. | 

In the 8th century the Greeks began to push towards Sicily. 
This of course meant prolonged struggles with the Phoenicians. 
But the Greeks had unknown allies in the Assyrians. The great 
empire of Assyria, like Russia to-day, wanted access to the sea. 
This meant the acquisition of the Phoenician seaboard, and 
two centuries of war procured it. Naturally with all their 
energies thus taxed at home, the Phoenicians could not make 
much of a stand abroad. | 

The first Greek colony in Sicily was Naxos—the joint found- 
ation of Naxos and Chalcis in 735—a place afterwards famous for 





*Mr. J. W. Headlam of Cambridge, points out that this was 
a pre-Doric amphictyony. Chalcis and Corinth are unnamed. 
It had only religious importance in historic times. 

+ The copper gave the city her name. 
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its wine-trade. Then came Syracuse, the colony of Corinth, 
which afterwards grew to be the chief town in the island. Be- 
sides the usual products of a new country,* it developed a great 
manufacture of pottery and brass-work. The second city was 
Akragas, which drove a prosperous trade in oil and wine with 
Carthage. I need not enumerate the other Greek colonies on 
the island, nor shew in detail the spots won from the Phoeni- 
cians, Sicanians and Sikels respectively. 

I now pass to Italy. And first I would begin with Cumae, 
the colony of Cyme. This very ancient town was the source of 
light and learning to the barbarous Italians, who learned their 
letters from the Greek traders, and also readily took up the met- 
al vases, manufactured in patterns adapted to local taste and 
specially imported. Athens did a large trade in such things, 
and they found their way throughout Italy. Nor did the 
merchants of Cumae fail to make great profits out of the Cam- 
panian wheat crops. t 

Another city with a large Italian trade was Sybari is. Its lux- 
ury was the product of successful trade in objects of Greek art 
sent off to Etruria. Sybaris had a close connection with Miietus, 
and passed on the rich woollen goods of Miletus to the interior 
overland. The straits of Messina were closed to the Sybarites, 
but their Jand-route answered their purpose equally well. One 
hundred and fifty miles north-west of Sybaris, stood Croton, 
with better harbour and roads than any South Italian port, Tar- 
as excepted. It was chiefly famous, however, for agriculture and 
cattle rearing. 

Taras, the greatest South Italian port, was a Laconian col- 
ony, and a very successful one. Its pastures supplied abundant 
wool for manufacture into purple webs, and besides possessing 
rich fisheries, it turned out a great deal of pottery. Altogether, 
it was an important, rich and luxurious place. 





*Ar. Vesp. 838. Sicilian cheese was the best, tpogakda zvo0 
tae xaceonooxev. Plut. Nic. 1. zdyve ovbujevpgvos OTEATE 
dexehtxw (lard.) 

t Busolt, i, 284, notices the interchange of commercial terms: 
from Greek to Latin, statera (orar7p), epistula (ézearo/7), ancora 
(dyxupa), prora (xowpa), gubernare (xupepvdy), nummus (vopos), 
and from Latin to Greek, peottov (mutuum), xdoxapov (carcef), 
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From Sicily and Italy the Greeks followed their Phoenician 
rivals still further West, the Phoenicians leading the way. About 
the year 630, the Samian Kolaios * set out on his merchantman 
for Egypt, but fell in with violent East winds which drove him 
to Tarsis. No Greek had yet reached the Spanish peninsula, 
though dark rumours of a fabled land of silver had long since 
been current in Greece. Kolaios disposed of his wares at unusual 
advantage; and on his return set up a brazen cauldron of six tal- 
ents in the Heraion in Samos. Many captains began to follow 
in his train, and gradually to gaina reliable knowledge of the West. 
The Phoenicians, it may be said, were as jealous of their know- 
ledge of the Western Mediterranean as the Spaniards of theirs 
of the New World. 

About 600, the Phocaeans founded in the land of the 
Ligurian Salyes, about five miles from the Eastern mouth of the 
Rhone the town of Massilia—probably on the site of a former 
Phoenician factory, a fact which at once would show it to have 
been a suitable spot for trade. Thesurrounding country is stony, 
but it gave the Massiliots rich crops of oil and wine. Their city 
throve to such an extent that in their turn they too sent out 
many colonies to fit places along the adjoining coast. I need 
only mention Zacantha Emporiai Olbia and Nicaea. Thus they 
became masters of the gulf of Lions. The trade from the lands 
on the Bay of Biscay passed into their hands, while the route by 
the Rhone was thronged with merchants taking the commodities 
of the interior down to Massilia. England sent her iron on the 
backs of Gallic horses, and the Baltic its amber, to be exported 
far and wide through the Greek world. The wide-spread influ- 
ence of Massilia is proved by the extraordinary distribution of 
her coins, which are found in the valley of the upper Rhone, in 
the Canton Tessin, in Lombardy, in the Italian Tyrol, and in 
Etruria. 

Turning Eastwards, we find the Adriatic a Corinthian sea. 
Corinth was in earlier times, as in the later, the great port of 
Greece. Her greatness preceded and survived that of Athens. 
We have seen how the Phoenicians* had a hold on the place 
before Athens was more than an inland canton. Out-doing the 
Aeginetans and Megarians, the Corinthians made their city the 


~ *Hdt. lv, 152. 
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Liverpool of Greece, and the Newcastle too. From very early 
times, beside their shipping trade, they had great manufactures. 
Their pottery found a market in the heart of Italy, whither the 
Chalcidians of Messene and the Tarentines sent it on. Their 
bronze workers turned out some of the best weapons and vases; 
and in weaving and dyeing the Corinthian manufacturers were 
preeminent. They were also the earliest ship-builders of Greece. 
In 704, the Corinthian Ameinokles built four men-of-war for the 
Samians, who were allies of Corinth throughout. 

No doubt, also, it was through Corinth and Aegina that the 
manufactures of the Laconian perioeci found their outside mark- 
ets. The perioecic towns were famous for their iron and steel 
works, their brass foundries, their potteries, their wood-carving, 
and their woollen goods. Aaxwyexa: (slippers) are articles familiar 
to every reader of Aristophanes, coming chiefly from Amyclai. t 

As the Chalcidians and Corinthians had so much at stake in 
the West, it is not surprising that the latter at an early date 
(664) colonized Corcyra. From here the colonization of the Adri- 
atic spread. But in this case metropolis and colony were on the 
worst terms very soon. The first naval battle of the Greeks was 
between Corinthians and Corcyraeans. 

I may here add a last word to this account of Commerce in 
the West. The Chalcidian route lay overland through Phocis to 
Crisa. This was a short cut and saved their ships a long voyage 
round the Peloponnese and the stormy Cape Malea, and the great 
danger of passing Eretria. It was also cheaper than to send 
their goods Over the Isthmus by Corinth. It only involved after 
all 150 kilometres of land transport. 

But the Chalcidians also turned North, and the triple promon- 
tory in Macedonian waters was early known as the Chalcidice. 
It fairly bristled with colonies. 

I now turn tothe Milesians. We have seen the West filled 
with their enemies and their trade driven overland from Sybaris. 
Their only chance of colonial success was in the East. So Pon- 
tus became almost a Milesian lake, but that the Megarians had a 
share in it too, for the same reasons. There is certainly some 
doubt about the dates of the earliest Milesian settlements, but 


-*The verb hopev6edzZ0pae sums up thestory of the Phoenician port. 
tAr. Vesp. 1148, Lhesm. 142, Eccl. 74, 269, etc. 
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apparently Sinope was first founded in 770. Trapezus (which 
still bears its old name—Trebizond) in 756.* 

Propontis had the Milesian Abydos and Cyzicus, and the 
Megarian Astacos Selymbria Chalcedon and Byzantium. Turn- 
ing up the European side of the sea we find the Milesian Apollo- 
mia Odessus Tomi Istria Tyras and Olbia, and the Megaric 
Mesembria and Callatis. 

The Tauric Chersonese, with its towns Theudosia and Panti- 
capaeum and Phanagoria opposite the latter, was also Milesian. 
With all three ports in direct communication, Miletus drove a 
great trade, largely in slaves and brass, with the Phoenicians. t 
The slave route lay from Tanais (at the mouth of the Don) past 
Panticapaeum to Byzantion (a great market) out into the Aegaean, 
Delos being the great insular depot and Pagasae that on the 
mainland. It is interesting to note that the slaves of the middle 
ages came from the same region. { 

Nor was the corn trade with Greece less. Then, as to-day, 
the Crimea was one of the great corn-supplies of the world. It 
was this which gave to Byzantium, and gives to Constantinople, 
its great political and commercial importance. 

Turning Southward we find Greeks living in Crete and trad- 
ing there freely, even in Homer’s age. In Cyprus too, as early 
as the gth century, there were Greek colonies. We find them 
in Homer.§ The subject of Cyprus is a highly interesting one, 
with many questions of Phoenician influences, Assyrian conquests;, 
Cinyrad priesthoods, and so forth, but these need not concern us, 
for though they are all closely connected with commerce, they 
would lead us too far afield. 


*Ovid Fast. iti, 9. Hic quoque sunt igitur Graiae—quis crede- 
ret ?—urbes Inter inhumanae nomina barbariae? Huc quoque 
Mileto missi Venere coloni Inque Getis Graias constituere 
domos? 

+ Ezekiel xxvii, 13, Javan (—'/dwy some say), Tubal and 
Meshech they were thy merchants: they traded the persons of 
men and vessels of brass for thy merchandise. 

t See Skeat, s. v. Slave. F. esclave-—G. sklave-M.H.G. slave, a 
slave—G. slave, a Slavonian captive. Similarly the Scythians 
fetched from the same region gave their name to a class of 
slaves (public police) in Athens. 

8Od. xvii, 442, avtay ev és Nompov Setvw ddouy dytedauvee, Ipy- 
tope laatdy, 0g Auzpov ige dvacaey, 
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In the 8th century, B.C., Egypt was exposed to constant 
danger from the Ethiopians or Cushites to the South. At the 
same time, it may be remembered, there was always the fear of 
the Assyrians, and she spent her time rather inefficiently in in- 
triguing against them alternately. For although Sennacherib was 
Overcome in 701, by pestilence (typified in the Egyptian statue 
by the mouse*), Esar-haddon in 672, became master of the 
country, and later on Assurbanipal. Worn out by the struggles 
of the Assyrians and Ethiopians, the country was in a bad con- 
dition. There arose Psammetichos (Psemtek) t—partly Egyp- 
tian and partly Ethiopian, and established. the 26th dynasty— 
marrying into the legitimate family in 650. One main source of 
‘his power was his army of ‘‘ brazen men’’ {—Ionians and Car- 
ians—men from Asia Minor. He gave them a home in the 
country near Bubastis on the Pelusiac or Eastern mouth of the 
Nile. Once come, they stopped and throve, till Apries (Hophra), 
King 586—570, had 30,000 of them.§ It is interesting to know 
that Mr. Flinders Petrie has found the graves of some of them 
at Nebesheh. | 


But Psemtek opened his land to Greek traders as well, and 
they willingly came; and foremost among them, the Milesians, 
who established themselves strongly on Bolbinitie mouth of the 
Nile. It is interesting to know that Necho’s canal to the Red 
Sea debouched near Bubastis, and we may be sure that the 
Greeks made the most of the trade with East, which was al- 
ways great and would now be vastly stimulated. It seems, how- 
ever, that Necho did not finish the work. Still, that he was a pat- 
ron of commerce and enterprise is very certain. It was by his 





* See Hdt. ii, 141. Isaiah 37, 36. 

+ Hdt. ii, 152f. 

{ Hdt. ii, 152, LPYTpOS WE Thate TFee Ax6 Gaddoays yadxEwy dvdpar 
exepavevtwy, 154, he gives them a home. 

SPsemtek 11 (the Psammis of Herodotus) 594-589 led a great 
army of Ionians, Carians and Phoenicians to Abusimbel, where 
their names have recently been found scratched upon a temple 
wall. Hdt. ii, 163, e¢ye 0& zene Ewutov Kdods te xat ” lwvag adv- 
ONaS emexOVOOVE TINT MLVOLOUS. 


| JeHeS.-x1, 273; 
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orders Africa was first circumnavigated—by Phoenician sailors.* 

Amasis, the usurper who succeeded Apries, was also a Phil- 
hellen, and caused Naucratist to be founded on the Saitic 
mouth of the Nile (the western). He allowed those Greeks who 
did not wish to settle, but merely to do business, lots of land 
for altars and temple enclosures. Aegina Samos and Miletus 
seem to have been most concerned with Egypt. 

We must now pass on to Cyrene. You can read in Pindar 
and in Herodotus of its foundation, of the Theraeans and the 
oracle, of Platea and of the mainland settlement and of the great 
house of Battus the Stammerer who became King. { I will not 
spoil a poem by a prose rendering in an article on commerce, 
but I would foint out the great importance of Delphi in matters 
of colonization. The god directs that a colony be founded, he 
names the spot, and he blesses the enterprise. If it be attempt- 
ed without his blessing, failure is certain. Let Dorieus be wit- 
ness.§ In 623, Cyrene was founded hard by the Caravan-route 
from the interior, and soon became the centre of a group of 
prosperous colonies. The country was highly suitable for the 
breeding of cattle and sheep, and horses, certain favourites for the 
various Greek race meetings Wheat, oil and wine were also large- 
ly raised and exported. Above all, silphium a drug now, I believe, 
no longer found there, then abounded and was exported in great 
quantities. We have still on a vase a contemporary caricature 
of one of the Battiad Kings presiding over the sale of this com- 
modity. || 

I have given in rude outline a sketch of the main lines of Greek 


*Hdt. iv, 42. On the circumnavigation of Africa see Grote 
iii, 284. When going West, they said they had the sun on 
their right hand, 7. e. to the North, which Herodotus thinks 
proves them liars, but convinces Moderns of the truth of their 
assertions. 

+ Hdt. 1, 178. 

t Hdt. iv, 150, ff. Pindar, Pythtans iv and v. 

§ All roads led to Delphi, and priests who learn other men’s 
secrets have often a knack of acquiring useful information. It 
thus came about that the priests of Delphi knew more Geo- 
graphy than most men, and so could best direct the prospec- 
ive colonist. 

'See Gildersleeve’s Pindar. 
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commercial enterprise. We have seen the Greek trader fetching 
his slaves and his corn from the Black Sea, his amber from the 
Baltic, his iron from England, the wares of the East from Egypt, 
silphium from Cyrene, hardware from Laconia, and hides, tallow 
and wool from Italy and Sicily. We have seen each corner of 
the Mediterranean in turn invaded by Greek merchantmen, which 
bear away their gains to Cenchreae and Peiraieus. And when 
we reflect that the Greek trader invariably left more in 
the shape of ideas than he took in profits, we begin to realize 
what an important factor in civilization is Commerce, what 
vast powers are in the hand of the merchant, and how great 
and noble, after all, in spite of the vulgarities of the trades- 
man and the sneers of the superfine, Commerce really may 
be. We can only hope that the Englishmen of to-day will 
not fall short of their Corinthian Chalcidian and Milesian proto- 
types, who twenty-five centuries ago, by their commerce, civilized 
Italy, with Italy Rome, and with Rome the world. 
T. R. GLOVER. 
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Christianity and Idealism: The Christian Idcal of Life in tts relations to the Greck 
and Fewish Ideals, and to Modern Philosophy. By John Watson, LL.D. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1899. 


HIS book is a worthy sequel to the distinguished author’s 


Comte, Mill and Spencer. It may be described as a 
supplement to that work in an exceedingly important and inter- 
esting particular. The bearing of the Idealistic Philosophy on 
Religion, which was not dealt with there, is here presented in a 
very lucid and convincing light. It seems pretty clear, and most 
attentive readers of this work will find it made clearer to them 
than ever, that no other philosophy than the system here ex- 
pounded or one in its main lines closely akin to that, can give any 
adequate account of the large department of human thought and 
feeling covered by the name Religion. Of course some will in- 
dignantly resent any interference of philosophy in this region. 
We may be content with accepting our Faith on mere trust asa 
supernatural deposit handed down through some authoritative 
custodian. Or, what is better, we may cling to it because the 
truth and beauty of its conceptions commend themselves directly 
to our immediate consciousness, satisfy the thirst of the heart 
and prove themselves by the inward peace and joy they bring, as 
well as by the practical results of acting them out in our lives. 
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But many of us are invaded by the “disease of thought” and 
feel impelled to search for some account of these things—such as 
we are helped towards here—which will satisfy the importun- 
ities of the understanding. It is difficult to see how that can 
possibly be found on the basis of any Sensationalist or Sceptical or 
Agnostic theory of knowledge. It is plain that all such systems 
if consistent must necessarily regard the Religious instinct as 
destitute of any real object, as condemned forever to feed upon 
the wind and grope after mere illusions. Surely this in itself 
constitutes a strong presumption in /imine against the adequacy 
of such systems. There must surely be something wrong about a 
reasoned account of the Universe and Man which can find no 
place for the only possible principle of unity in the one, God, and 
the most distinctive and constant characteristic of the other, 
Religion. Now, one of the most interesting and striking things 
in this book will be found to be the quite remarkable lucidity and 
cogency with which it is demonstrated in the second part, that 
these same theories which obviously fail to find any basis of real- 
ity for Religion, are not less incompetent to find any basis of 
reality for knowledge in general. What annihilates Religion is 
shown equally not only to annihilate Science, but to make the 
simplest statement of fact unmeaning and impossible: in short, 
to reduce our world and ourselves to a shadow, peopled by shades 
which are somehow necessarily doomed to the incorrigible illu- 
sion that they are realities grasping realities. There are several 
places in this second part where one could have wished that the 
limits of space imposed upon the author, had left him room for 
further expansion, but few, I think, who read with care what 
is said can fail to reach one clear conclusion: any attempt at 
philosophising that does not start with the conception of a world 
which is an organic system essentially rational, must lead to the 
stultification, not only of all philosophising, but of all affirmation 
and denial whatever. 

The ordinary reader, however, will feel that the best justifi- 
cation of the point of view defended in the more technically phil- 
osophical second part of this little volume is, that it forms the 
reasoned basis for the treatment contained in the first part of the 
Greek, Jewish and Christian Ideals,—a treatment, for a philoso- 
pher by profession, unusually sympathetic and concrete, and free 
from the flavour of a predetermined Procrustean Schematism. 
The chapter on the Greek Ideal in particular, commends itself to 
the writer of this notice who can claim some familiarity with the 
ground as vastly more satisfying, for instance, than the corres- 
ponding chapter in the book by the Master of Balliol on the 
Evolution of Religion. Any ordinarily intelligent person will 
find these opening chapters full of interest and suggestion. 
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a aa ae aa in tts Philosophical Significance. By William Caldwell, 
M,A., D Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, North-western Uni- 
versity, U. S. A. Edinburgh and London. William Bdackwood & Sons, 1896. 


N this scholarly work, Mr. Caldwell endeavours to suggest the 


significance of Schopenhauer’s thought as an organic whole, 
and to connect it with certain broad lines of philosophical 
and general thought and with certain broad principles of human 
nature. After showing the scope of the system, and the spirit in 
‘ which it ought to be studied, the author seeks in successive 
chapters to trace out the theoretical roots of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, to estimate the value of his doctrine that art, ethics 
and religion liberate man from the practical bondage of life, to 
give a critical statement of his metaphysic, and finally to gather 
up the positive results of the whole system. Mr. Caldwell has 
spared no pains in the execution of this comprehensive task, and 
it may be safely said that no student of modern philosophy, and 
indeed, no one who Is interested in the speculative problems of 
the present day, can afford to neglect this important work. 
Whether he agrees or not with the author’s high estimate of 
Schopenhauer, and with the supreme importance which he as- 
signs to the practical life, every sympathetic reader will find him- 
self stimulated and aided by the forcible presentation of problems 
of perennial interest and importance. | Joun Watson. 


— ——— 


Hegel's Educational Ideas. By William M. Bryant, M.A., LL.D., Chicago. War- 
ner Book Company, 1896. 


HIS is a small, but delightful and instructive book. It could 


only have been written by one who, like Dr. Bryant, has 
made a thorough study of the philosophy of Hegel, and who has 
had a long experience in the art of education. Only those who 
are familiar with the depth and the difficulty of the Hegelian 
philosophy can adequately appreciate the clearness and force 
with which the author employs the fundamental ideas of that . 
philosophy to throw light on the problem of education. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Dr. Bryant is merely a slavish 
follower of Hegel: not only has he re-thought everything for him- 
self, but he has often amplified and applied what Hegel only 
incidentally suggested, and everywhere he brings to his task the 
experience of a practised instructor of youth. It would be hard 
to find anywhere a more suggestive work on education, whether in 
its theoretical or in its practical aspect. Joun WaATson. 
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HE conferences at Balmoral between the Queen and the 


Czar evidently led to a common understanding between 
them and theiradvisers, not only regarding the Eastern but also re- 
garding the farther Eastern question. Great bodies move slowly, 
The Eastern 29d when Russian policy had been acting in Turkey 
along one line for years, it could not be shunted on to 
another with indecent haste; but once the Czar was 
convinced that the cause of Russia as well as of humanity would 
be served by a change, the insuperable difficulty to effective in- 
tervention disappeared. France simply must keep in accord 
with her huge ally; and Russia would of course consult the 
amour propre of France in the arrangements, as effectually as she 
has consulted that of China, though practically annexing to Siberia 
as much of Manchuria as she wishes and the whole Lioa-tung 
peninsula, with what will soon be the impregnable harbour of 
Port Arthur. What decision has been come to regarding the 
Sultan is not yet known; but it seems to have been determined 
that if he does not take the action that Britain, France and Rus- 
sia advise, coercion shall be applied. That is all that is neces- 
sary. His strength heretofore consisted in his knowledge that 
the European concert would not go beyond phrases. When he 
knows that there is a concert of another kind, he is not likely to 
give trouble. If he does, so much the better. His deposition 
would be some little amends to outraged public justice. The 
action agreed upon is certain not to be extreme. Lord Salisbury 
is conservative, andthe Czar is more so. Neither ts anxious to 
precipitate a complete solution of the Eastern problem, nor to 
awaken racial, religious and national animosities that would set 
the world on fire, nor even to dethrone a monarch for his sins. 
The Queen would stipulate for only this one thing, that the 
forces of hell should no longer riot in Armenia, and in taking her 
stand there she should be sure to have with her the Czar’s 
wife and probably the Czar himself. We have reason to believe 
then that the massacre of last September at Eguin will prove to 
_ have been the last act in the frightful orgy of blood and lust and 
rapine that has digraced our age, and forces the most enthusias- 
tic Turcophile—Ashmead Bartlett always excepted—to pray 
for the downfall of the Ottoman Empire. 

It is not unlikely that in connection with this settlement Lord 
Salisbury and the Russian Chancellor arranged what politicians 
call ‘‘a saw-off’? between the farther East and Egypt. On the 
one hand, Britain’s only interest in China is commercial, 
and that will not be injured even by Russian occupation 
of Manchuria, for sea-borne goods can always be depend- 
ed on to compete successfully against thousands of miles of rail- 
way transit. On the other hand, British public opinion after 
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long hesitation and oscillations has come to the definite conclu- 
sion that the Nile valley from mouth to source must be under 
the same flag as British East Africa and Zanzibar, where, as well 
as at Suakim, connection can be made with India. This is a 
bitter pill for France, who has always considered herself heir-at- 
law to Egypt, but Russia seems to have hinted to her that the 
range of the alliance does not extend beyond Europe, or that at 
any rate Russia will not support a policy of ‘‘ worry,” which has 
no other effect but to tighten the intruder’s grip. No better 
illustration could be desired than the effect of the decision of the 
conjoint tribunal regarding the use of the half-million sterling of 
the Egyptian surplus for the expedition to Dongola. The Euro- 
pean press chuckled for a little while over the rebuff to Britain ; 
but Lord Salisbury has chuckled over it from: that daytothis. He 
did not lose a moment in ordering the money to be advanced 
from the British treasury, which fortunately happened to be ina 
comfortably plethoric state at the time. So well has the incident 
fallen in with his settled policy that it would not surprise us to 
hear bye and bye that the preposterous judgment was purchased 
with British gold. Is it not declared again and again from plat- 
form and press in the United States that protectionist patriots 
have to fight against the bribery and corruption of the Cobden 
Club, and is not American labour entreated to rise in its might 
and crush the hydra-headed monster? Why, the Club is hardly 
able to get more than a sergeant’s guard to its annual dinner! Its 
work having been done, ae Bull has apparently no more objec- 
tion to Lord Farrer celebrating its triumphs than he has to Mr. 
Lowther calling for protection against Manitoba as well as Min- 
nesota. But that is just another proof of John’s perfidy and 
hypocrisy. All the time he is doubtless supplying the Club with 
millions to buy American voters. May he not also have squared 
the mixed tribunal that guards the Egyptian Caisse! The old 
fellow is a regular Joey B., and requires to be constantly watched 
by a free and incorruptible press, or he will end by grabbing the 
earth. What makes the whole business worse, too, is that there 
are Americans who assert, after having travelled abroad, that it 
would be a good thing tor the earth and expecially for the com- 
merce of the United States if he had only grabbed more exten- 
sively. Fortunately, however, those eccentric individuals are in 
so decided a minority that they do not need to be confuted. 

The Emperor William, like other mortals, has occasionally to 
drink something bitter, and he never knows when Prince Bis- 
marck may present to his lips a whole chalice full. He is help- 
less against the man to whom the Empire owes 
so much, almost as helpless as if he were a re- 
cruit and not the master of scores of legions. 
Russia and Germany. The old ex-Chancellor, watching the diplomacy 
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that has left Germany practically isolated, and isolation for Ger- 
many is vastly different from what it is for Britain, cannot resist 
the temptation of saying, ‘‘ I told you so,” or ‘‘ See how different- 
ly I managed things when at the helm!’’ His latest revelation 
that, at the very time when the Triple Alliance seemed to be the 
dominant factor in the European situation, he had concluded a 
secret treaty with Russia, which was in force till 1890, when his 
successor, Count Caprivi, refused to renew it, takes one’s breath 
away. The sole reason why Austria-Hungary incurred the re- 
sponsibilities of the Driebund was that she thereby secured the 
support of the legions of Germany, should she become involved 
in war with Russia. Now she learns that Germany, in such a 
case, was bound over to neutrality! The sole reason why 
France is willing to beggar herself in purse and reputation and 
mortgage her future in order to make Russia a sure friend is that 
she may have Russia’s help when the hour strikes for revanche 
and winning back again her lost provinces of Alsace and’ Lor- 
raine. Now she learns that in 1890 Russia pressed Germany for 
a renewal of the Neutrality Treaty, which in the event of war 
would have left France as solitary as she found herself in’1870, 
when Napoleon counted, but counted in vain, on the co-operation 
of Austria and Bavaria. The revelation should teach a few 
lessons to ordinary mortals. It throws a flood of light on Prince 
Bismarck and on the ethics of diplomacy. He played a double 
game and is not ashamed of letting the fact be known to the 
whole world. It makes us ask, what are treaties worth? it 
vindicates the action of Britain in refusing to join either the 
Triple or the Dual Alliance. It emphasizes Lord Dufferin’s 
warning that force governs the world, that might is right, and 
therefore that the nation which believes that its life is so precious 
that it has a mission for humanity must be prepared to defend 
its life and honour against all odds. Our own hands must guard 
our hands and preparation cannot be improvised, when the crisis 
comes. The old proverb, ‘‘if you wish peace, be prepared for war,’’ 
is even truer now than In the days of Rome, because modern armies 
and navies, with effective equipment, cannot becreated in a month 
ora year. Other events have impressed this lesson, that they live 
surrounded by deadly dangers, on the British people, so that in 
recent years they have applauded every proposed addition to 
their defensive and offensive forces. This revelation will clinch 
the lesson. The plea that the strength of the British fleet 
obliges other nations to run a race with ber is silly. They know 
that a resistless fleet is indispensable to the existence of no other 
people; whereas it is required by the nature of the Oceanic 
Commonwealth of which she is the centre, by her world-wide 
commercial interests, by the fact that the patrol of the seas and 
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her food supply go together, and by the immensity of the inter- 
ests of which she is the guardian. Our true well-being is bound, 
up with hers, and we are realising that we—in conjunction with 
her—have a mission to fulfil. How wecan best unify our inter- 
ests and our forces must then be the supreme question for every 
section of the British Empire. 

Millions in India are always within sight of starvation, and 
but for recent rains famine would have held sway over regions 
peopled by seventy millions, fellow-subjects and in great part of 
The threatened OUF OWN race. The Government with its splendid 

Famine force of trained civil servants has made preparations 

in India. On a gigantic scale to cope with the danger, which is 
sure to be considerable and may be extreme. Its expenditure 
has sent the rupee higher than it has been for years past. What 
a responsibility Britain has taken upon herself, the croakers cry ! 
Well, is it so noble to shirk responsibility ? In former times, the 
millions were allowed to starve. Can men and women, who 
have never had less than three meals a day, fancy that their re- 
sponsibility—no matter what their power—is confined to their 
own family, City or Continent ? What else could Britain have 
done in India than what she has done and is doing, is the ques- 
tion to ask? She has brought order out of chaos, given peace 
to warring creeds and races, chained human tigers, introduced 
civilization, established justice, opened wide the doors for all the 
forces of Christianity to enter. SHe has covered the land with a 
network of railways, and is now extending these to the distressed 
districts, so enabling traders to carry food to the people, and in- 
spiring even natives to lend money for the purpose ; is building 
schools and hospitals, tanks and reservoirs; instituting relief 
works, and ordering supplies from all quarters. India is perhaps 
the greatest monument of her fitness to govern races unfit for 
self-government ; but what else could she do, we ask? Retire 
within her own islands and live at ease, the croakers say. 
It is a fine programme and may inspire them, but fortunately 
there are still people in the world made of other stuff. 

In the election of Mr. McKinley the United States escaped a 
disaster that would have been infinitely worse than war. Waris 
a definite evil. We can put into statistical tables the numbers 
The Presidentia) Of Killed, wounded and missing ; the railways wrecked, 
tunnels blown up, bridges burned, fields devastated, 
and debt incurred. Should however the war issue 
in the triumph of a good cause, we can set that over against the 
loss, and each succeeding generation will honour the martyrs and 
say that the gain was well worth the awful price that had to be 
paid. Indeed, history seems to teach that there is no other way 
to higher planes of living, either for the individual or the nation, 
but the way of blood and tears. But, dishonour is an indefinite 
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or rather an infinite evil. The step once taken, there is almost 
no way of repentance to be found. Every citizen shares the 
taint, and his children have to reap the harvest. It must sicken 
many of the best people in the States to think that the question 
of repudiating their debts should have been submitted to the arbi- 
treament of the ballot, and that grave fears were actually enter- 
tained to the last by competent judges, lest in the count of heads 
the evil should win. The Constitution puts such tremendous 
power in the hands of the Executive that, once installed in office, 
he could begin the work of repudiation immediately ; for, of 
course, to pay debts at the rate of fifty or sixty or seventy cents 
to the dollar is repudiation. The man who can persuade him- 
self that he may do that, will not remain long at the fifty cent 
rate. The honest section of the community would do well to 
make up its mind to fight at once rather than consent to the first 
step in such a toboggan slide to the pit. 

In reviewing the conflict, cheering and discouraging signs of 
the actual condition of the people are discernible. The enormous 
majorities in the New England States, in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania show how sound they are; how many of their 
people rose superior to party, even where the Republican leader 
represented what was most offensive to them; what a solid re- 
serve force there is in that old core of the Republic, and how it 
may be depended on to stand in the breach against any floods of 
fool fury that may arise. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
under-rate the strength of the elements that gathered round Mr. 
Bryan or to deny that under certain conditions these may 
triumph four or eight years hence. Whether they shall or shall 
not triumph then depends largely on the use which the Republi- 
cans make of their victory. 

There are two courses open to them. Recognition that they 
are indebted for success to the sound-money Democrats who pre- 
ferred the national honour to their free-trade and other party 
principles should constrain them to put their pet policy of pro- 
tection into the background and form a truly national organiza- 
tion whose aim would be the removal of those abuses to which 
Bryanism owed its extraordinary vitality. Are they not equally 
bound with Democrats to put aside party views and watchwords 
when the national ark isendangered ? That was done in Britain, 
when Parnellism threatened the unity of the nation. There are 
however no signs that it is likely to be done in the States. Mr. 
McKinley is not the man to initiate a policy, and the machine 
politicians who do his thinking for him would smile at the sug- 
gestion that salvation might be found in union with Democrats. 
The other course is to work the old McKinleyism for all that it is 
worth, and to try again the experiment—whether with or with- 
out Reciprocity Treaties—which the people rejected when they 
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got the first taste of it a few years ago. Recent indications are 
that this is thought to be the path of wisdom, and it only needs 
four years of vigorous work along this line to bring to a head the 
troubles now brewing everywhere in the States. 

This time last year Jonathan was a very whiteheaded boy in 
Venezuela. He is not so popular now, and by the time the 
boundary arbitration is decided he is likely to be cursed as a Judas 
Venezuela andaGeneral 29d Benedict Arnold rolled into one. On the 
surface, Lord Salisbury seems to have conceded 
a principle which he refused when a smaller 
power asked for it; but there is a difference between a board 
with two Venezuelans on it, and a board of four judges all of the 
same race; and there is a difference between the unlimited arbi- 
tration up to the Essequibo which Venezuela claimed, and arbi- 
tration outside of districts occupied for fifty years, especially if 
this covers the Dutch period, as no doubt it does, while the quarrel 
is 74 years old. It surely might be quite right to refuse the one 
elaim and to assent to the other. As to the acknowledgment by 
Britain of a hegemony by the States over as many of the Central 
and South American republics as desire it, every English speak- 
ing man ought to hold up both hands for such a principle on 
more grounds than one, though it is doubtless unpalatable to the 
other powers of Europe. It does not touch Canada, for Canada 
is an integral part of the British Empire. If we seceded and 
called ourselves ‘‘ independent ” we too might have to supplicate 
the eagle to take us under his wing; for, in spite of Mr. Lincoln’s 
story that calling the tail of a calf a leg does not give the calf five 
legs, there are still people who fancy that we have only to call 
Canada independent to make her so in fact. How long the sen- 
sitive, quarrelsome, semi-bankrupt, semi-civilized Spanish- 
American states will accept leadership is another questicn. One 
or two of them may, if it means that Statia is to pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for them to eat. Not otherwise. 

But the British people would welcome any settlement with 
Venezuela, if there was tacked on to it provision for a general 
Board of Arbitation to settle all disputed questions between them 
and their kinsfolk. Faith in the principle of arbitration has tak- 
en possession of the best people of both countries; and it is a 
good thing therefore that it is to be tried in a simple form and 
under favourable auspices. Even if the court does nothing else, 
it will serve as a buffer and give time for reflection. Our neigh- 
bours need that, above everything else; for they are a senti- 
mental and sensation loving people, and they will now be able to 
get up steam to any extent simply that they may blow it off into 
space. New York markets will no longer go to pieces even if a 
President should rage and congress pass warlike resolutions 
without a day’s delay and without a dissenting voice. 
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Mr. Cleveland is evidently puzzled about Cuba, and Mr. 
Olney is coming to understand that modern diplomacy is one of 
the fine arts. The Senate’s Foreign Committee however rushes 

Cubaandthe 19 where presidents and secretaries of state fear to 
tread ; but instead of hurting Spain it mierely gives 
a bad scare to the stock market and helps to bring 
down a few American banks. Mr. Olney stood on firm constitu- 
tional ground when he let the congress know that in such mat- 
ters the two houses are merelv debating clubs and that as the 
President had already outlined his policy nothing they might 
‘resolute’ would have any effect. Fancy a Secretary of State 
taking such a tone with the House of Commons! No matter how 
strong the government, it would be voted out on the spot. Little 
wonder that Senators feel the snub and cite precedents to justify 
their action. Such open contempt would pierce the hide of a 
rhinoceros. Their historical parallels amount to nothing. Rea- 
sons can be given why each tub stands as it does, and meanwhile 
Mr. Olney stands by the Constitution. Mr. Cleveland manages 
the supreme business of the nation as he chooses, and the United 
States is the land of liberty! In this case, fortunately, Mr. 
Cleveland is entirely right. He would have the power all the 
same were he entire.y wrong. _ 

But what is to become of Cuba? Who can say, for who 
knows the tacts? Spainisa unit in the determination to hold 
on to the last, and apparently all the elements in tlie Island 
which represent or guarantee civilization are on her side, and yet 
the rebellion 1s not crushed. Probably the. explanation of 
her dismal failure is to be found in the corruption that exists in 
the military departments, and in the incapacity of the officers, 
who are ignorant and jealous of each other. Spain has proved 
herself unfit to govern colonies, and that means that sooner or 
later the last fragments of her Colonial Empire will wrench 
themselves or be wrenched from her grasp. Whatthen? Isthe 
pearl of the Antilles to become, like Hayti, ancther illustration 
that Quashee is utterly unfit for self-government ? Clearly, there 
is no provision in the Constitution of the United States for deal- 
ing with such a problem. The only country that could govern 
Cuba satisfactorily and that would soon turn it into a Garden of 
the Lord is Britain, and she has no intention of interfering. 

Common sense is not yet sufficiently in the ascendant in the 
United States to make them either co-operate with Britain to 
secure justice for Armenia or invite her co-operation to give 
peace and order to Cuba. The Cuban embroglio is therefore 
likely to end inthe ruin of Cuba, the ruin of Spain, and in no 
good to the United States. 
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THE RELATION OF JESUS TO THE JEWISH LAW. 





HIS is a question of considerable difficulty, arising from the 
presence of apparently contradictory elements in the data 
provided by the Synoptic Gospels from which we have to con- 
struct our view. On the one hand we have at least one utter- 
ance of Jesus (Matt. v, 17, 18) that seems at first sight to assert 
in the most uncompromising spirit of ultra- Jewish literalism, the 
eternal permanence of every infinitesimal fragment of the Law ; 
on the other hand, many sayings and many facts are recorded 
which show great disregard, almost contempt, for a multitude of 
those very details apparently declared to possess inviolable sanc- 
tity through alltime. The difficulty is to reconcile this seeming 
discrepancy. 


Two considerations have to be borne in mind in the discus- 
sion of this question; the limitations of the historical mission 
of Jesus, and the fact that the expression of seemingly extreme 
conservatism referred to was invoked by controversy with the 
Scribes. The immediate task of Jesus lay with His own people; 
the significance of His person and work for the whole human 
race was certainly not prominent in His mind. Like all great 
men, He was engrossed by the urgent business that lay ready to 
His. hand. ‘‘ He was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” He had to wean His disciples gradually from their 
enslaving attachment to the Pharisaic traditions wherein they 
had been nurtured. He could not spring upon them suddenly, 
even if these had been fully present to His own consciousness, all 
the revolutionary consequences latent in His fundamental views 
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of God and man. Rather He dropped living germs of new 
thought into their minds and allowed them silently to do their 
work. Obviously the only possible way of educating such 
scholars as He had, was to impress them strongly with that 
essential conservatism of the venerable and sacred legacy from the 
past which was in truth so marked an aspect of His doctrine. 
Nay, more, we may be sure that His own gratefui and affectionate 
piety towards the ancient sages and saints whose writings had 
been the food of His expanding inner life, would bring into such 
strong relief in his own mind the continuity and substantial iden- 
tity of His doctrine with theirs, that the differences must for the 
most part have sunk into the background almost out of sight. 
The bearing of the second consideration is no less obvious. The 
Scribes prided themselves above everything on their exact and 
punctual legality. In making the well-founded claim to a legality 
infinitely more minute and rigorous than theirs, in asserting the 
real Law against its professed zealots, it was natural that Jesus 
should state in the very strongest terms His own reverence for 
that Law and His conviction of its imperishable validity, without 
hampering the force of His statement by qualifications and ex- 
planations that would, in fact, have been psychologically im- 
possible in a moment of intense and solemn feeling. 


Let us then proceed to extract from the various passages 
touching upon our inquiry, especially Matthew v, 16-48, the 
locus classicus on this subject, a statement in detail of the position 
towards the Law taken up by Jesus. In the first place, He claims 
as against the Scribes to fulfil the Law in His doctrine and prac- 
tice, to restore it to its pristine integrity. With a view to this 
end His procedure is twofold, a clearing away of encumbrances, 
and an explication of hidden meanings. The Scribes had over- 
laid the Law with endless vain and beggarly additions the pro- 
duct of their perverse ingenuity, their blinking pedantry, and 
their slavish ascetic externalism. This rubbish is entirely swept 
away, not only as being an insupportable burden laid on the weak 
shoulders of the people, all the more odious because those who 
bound it there have exhausted all their moral energy in that effort 
and do not stir a finger themselves to bear the weight they have 
imposed on others; but also as being a fatal distraction from the 
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real sacred obligations to the true Law. Nay in some cases it 
comes into direct conflict with that. The casuisty of the Scribes, 
as heartless as it is fatuous, with that almost sublime audacious- 
ness in reversing the relative importance of things which so 
often gives a certain piquant flavour to the prevailing insipidity 
of ceremonialism, impiously repeals the most ancient of the laws 
of God, setting aside the sacred claims of the father and mother 
on their children in favour of their own peddling sacrificial tradi- 
tions (Matt xv, 1-ro). And this brings us to the second point 
in the procedure by which the genuine Law is vindicated. Jesus 
finds fault with the Scribes not only for their additions, but stili 
more for their omissions. The former had been utterly barren 
and noxious because they had attracted themselves merely to the 
outward prescriptions, thereby extended ad infinitum. The same 
externalism, which explained these worthless extensions of the 
Law, had also brought about an unjustifiable blind curtailment of 
its contents. Jesus in opposition to the Scribes unfolds the full 
scope of its implications. 


Moses had forbidden murder. The prohibition of this atro-. 
cious crime had been practically extenuated by the cold juristi- 
cal gloss added by the Scribes to the awe-striking brevity of the 
commandment, ‘‘ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Strange aridity of heart from which the solemn 
proclamation of the indefeasible sanctity of human life could elicit 
no fuller response! Like a flash of lightning the words of Jesus 
lay bare at once the woeful paralysis of moral feeling betrayed in 
this shallow comment and also the whole depth, the infinite com- 
prehensive exigency of the law’s inward meaning. Not only 
murder is forbidden here, He finds, but also what the Greeks call- 
ed 0ees—all the endless manifestations of that violent and hateful 
spirit which tramples on the sacredness of another human per- 
sonality down the whole gamut to sudden flashes of anger and 
hasty words of bitterness and contempt. To find in terms of 
penalty, adopting the Scribes’ standpoint of criminal Jurts- 
prudence, an adequate representation of the abominable nature of 
such offences it must be said that the very least of them is 
worthy in God’s eyes of the highest punishment pronounced by 
Rabbinical jurists against the most atrocious—the unthinkable 
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crime of actual murder; and one which falls so vastly short of 
that in heinousness that the Rabbis would not have found it 
perceptible, is worthy of a punishment infinitely transcending the 
worst that can be inflicted by man—not of the condemnation of 
the local council nor yet of the central Sanhedrim, but of ‘the 
hell of fire.’”” How sublime is this sternness—the obverse side of 
a pure and limitless love! We have here a legal rigour such as 
the Scribes, who were nothing if not rigorous, did not dream of. 
No wonder Jesus says to His disciples thatunless their legality ex- 
ceeded that of the Scribes they should not enter into His kingdom. 


In the prohibition of murder, too, Jesus not only finds the 
prohibition of countless other offences springing from the same 
bitter root of inhumanity and hate, He also, as everywhere, finds 
a positive command. The spirit of this law enjoins the highest 
sense of the inviolable dignity of our neighbour’s person, the 
most anxious avoidance of conflict with him, and the greatest 
eagerness to heal such conflict if it has arisen. This truth He 
conveys in a quaint figure drawn from the litigious habits of East- 
ern life. It is a matter of common experience how disagreeable 
the results of strife may be, leading to litigation, as it often does, 
to imprisonment and fines under the sentence of a judge. All 
this is but a faint emblem, He suggests, of the dire penalties 
exacted with inflexible severity, flowing from this contentious 
spirit by the inevitable award of the heavenly Judge. (Matt. 
v, 25, 26.) 

The law that prohibits adultery is unfolded in the same pene- 
trating and comprehensive manner. Here again the Scribes, for 
ali their boasted rigour, had shown themselves extremely “liberal 
counsellors.” Divorce was granted by them, only to the man 
of course, onthe flimsiest grounds. The husband could serve 
upon his wife a bill of separation if she only overdid the meat, or 
used too much salt in her cooking ; nay even, according to Akiba, 
ifhe chanced to see a woman more to his taste! They as usual, 
had remained on the surface, and saw nothing but the letter of 
the command. Jesus seizes its spirit, and finds in it the most 
searching requirement for purity of heart and conduct. The 
inner life is to be maintained at all costs in its integrity against 
every seduction from the carnal side of our nature; even if the 
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most painful discipline of the refractory members be required. 
‘Tf thine eye offend thee pluck it out.” The marriage bond ts 
declared to be absolutely indissoluble. The ancient permission 
of divorce in Deuteronomy is sternly disallowed. To this we 
shall have to refer again. 


Again, as in the case of the sixth commandment, the Scribes 
had tacked on to the ninth also a minimising codicil. The 
words of the original had been simply ‘‘ Thou shall not perjure 
thyself.’” They added from another part of the Law “but shalt 
perform thine oaths to the Lord,” as if the prohibition had refer- 
ence merely to failure in the punctual performance of sacrificial 
obligations. Morever, their casuistry came to the rescue of the 
engrained love of deception characteristic of the crafty and 
treacherous East, by distinguishing among oaths such as were 
binding and such as were not. (Matt. xxi, 16-22), A vast 
amount of ingenuity was expended on the congenial problem of 
showing how a man might lie with impunity. To the moral 
obtuseness of this solemn trifling Jesus opposes His interpre- 
tation of the commandment, requiring absolute truthfulness be-- 
tween man and man. Oaths area superfluity. The simple word 
is as binding as any oath. They are indeed an impiety, because 
they virtually deny the presence of God except where He is 
expressly invoked. ‘‘ Let your yea be a yea, your nay a nay.”’ 
(The better version in James v, 12.) That is both, ‘‘ when you 
mean yes, say ‘ yes’ and not ‘ yes by the temple,’ etc” and “‘ when 
you say ‘yes,’ think ‘yes’ and not ‘no.’” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Jesus is thinking of self-imposed oaths 
voluntarily taken to produce confidence in one’s veracity. The 
solemn oath of the law courts in the name of God, required by 
the community in all ages, He had no intention of forbidding ; 
indeed, He practically took it himself on the demand of the High 
Priest ; but only the frivolous oath of the street and market- 
place, really a means of deception, intended to procure the 
credence, which without it, would have been only too reasonably 
withheld. He would not even have objected to Socrates’ adjura- 
tion “ by the dog,” or any similar colloquial vivacity. His point 
obviously is simply to demand from all that word of the honest 
man which is as good as his bond. 
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The purely judicial maxim of the Old Testament—‘“‘an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” a statement of the inflexible jus- 
tice of the Lord of the theocracy who required that all offences 
against the lowliest member of his community should be fully 
and exactly expiated, was converted by the Scribes into a law of 
ordinary human intercourse, permitting and even requiring the 
individual to exact the fullest vengeance for every infringement of 
his rights. This same belief in a kind of moral obligation not to en- 
dure without retaliation any invasion of one’s supposed rights, is 
still very widely spread. Jesus however requires from His fol- 
lowers a policy of masterly non-resistance. This demand of His 
has been much criticized. From the earliest times, by Celsus 
for instance, the precept to turn the other cheek, has been held 
up to ridicule as a feeble and unmanly yielding to evil. Ofcourse 
it is nothing of the kind.. On the contrary it 1s the most vigor- 
ous possible protest against evil, and, as has been proved times 
without number, the most effective. That which overcomes and 
slays evil is not answering evil but retaliatory good. Our Lord’s 
maxim is a profound recognition of the essential brotherhood 
which underlies the superficial discordances of men. He knew 
there are but few human hearts who have not so much good left 
in them as to be vastly more overwhelmed by such a recom- 
pense as He enjoins than by the fiercest retaliation of injury. 
The objectors to the strong figurative expression of the principle 
of patient, long-suffering and unwearied benevolence insisted up- 
on here, show a rather shallow literalism, and even a weak 
sense of humour. They do not see—to put it at its lowest—how 
triumphantly the sufferer vindicates his superiority over the 
blind and childish fury of his assailant. It is as if he said ‘‘Is it 
such a satisfaction for you my poor young brother to smite me on 
the one cheek ? Then pray do havea turn at the other.” ‘“‘ Are you 
so desperately in need of my upper-garment ? Why, rather than 
have any unpleasantness with you, I daresay I could spare the 
under one too.’”’ ‘‘ What! must you at all costs have me go with 
you one mile in the King’s name? * I shall be most happy. Will 
you In your own name let me have the pleasure of your company 
for two?’? What human being could resist the surprise, the 


* The word here used means ‘to impress in the name of the State." 
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startling revelation by contrast of his own tyrannical folly in the 
nakedness of its outrageous puerility—to say nothing of the ap- 
peal of patient unresisting love ? Surely there is a moral knock- 
down blow in the method of Jesus which would fell a human ox. 


Finally, to the great commandment: ‘‘Thou shall love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ the Scribes had made an addition which 
had a certain appearance of being logically deduced from it, but 
was in reality subversive of its spirit: ‘‘ Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy.” For this they had no authority in the Old Testament, 
which nowhere enjoins hatred even of the public enemy. Jesus 
interprets ‘‘ neighbour ” as ‘‘ human being,”’ and enjoins an active 
love no less indiscriminating and universal than the infinite all- 
embracing love of God. 


So far, then, it may be said that both negatively and positively, 
by the removal of noxious, unauthorized additions, and by the 
development of hidden implications, especially of the positive 
commandments latent in the prohibitions, the work of Jesus on 
the old Law was primarily reconstruction. The stately temple 
built by God’s own hand was cleared of the mountains of rubbish 
under which it had been buried, to stand forever before men’s 
eyes, without diminution or addition in the freshness of its first 
glory. But this reconstruction had in it the germs of revolution. 
In the first place, even the perfect grasp of the essential spirit of 
the Old Testament shown so abundantly in the passages we have 
reviewed is a sure indication that the Old Testament standpoint 
has already been altogether transcended. The forms from which 
the living spirit has been thus clearly extricated are ripe for falling 
away. And in the second place, when we look a little more 
closely, we find that this reconstruction of the Law is effected by 
the application of a principle which must inevitably act as a 
solvent, not only on the traditions of the Scribes, but also on a 
considerable part of the Law itself. The Law whose perpetuity is 
asserted by Jesus, is placed by Him in theclosest connection with 
the Prophets: it is the Law and the Prophets, which he has come to 
fulfil. That is the Law as interpreted from the standpoint of the 
prophets. The Scribes had failed to find the true perspective, the 
real centre of gravity ofthe Law. They found it in the sacrifices, 
the ceremonial, the rudimentary asceticism involved in the dis- 
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tinction between clean and unclean foods. These elements they 
had developed into a portentous jungle of rules and regulations, 
where the moral sense went completely astray and was stupified by 
the maJarial atmosphere. For the profound ethical and humane 
spirit of the Old Testament, the great prophetic insistence on jus- 
ticeand mercy, they hadno ears. Their expansions and their con- 
tractions had been equally perverse and fatal. They had develop- 
ed the wrong side of things, had been rigorous and Jax in the wrong 
places. Jesus reversed their procedure. With the prophets He 
grasped the essence of the Law in ‘‘ mercy not sacrifice.” 


But Jesus carried the prophetic principle—the relative infer- 
iority of the ceremonial to the ethical contents of the Law—in- 
finitely further and made it cut infinitely deeper than the prophets 
themselves. He made the clearest distinction between these two 
elements in the Old Testament. He found there great commands 
which were to be done, and little commands which indeed were 
not to be left undone—as was pointed out before His mission was 
to Israel—but which in His teaching and life sank so far into the 
back-ground as to become a mere vanishing quantity. In com- 
passion, placability, readiness for reconciliation, purity of heart, 
He recognizes great commands. In paying the temple tithes 
of the products of the field, and even in sacrifices, which the Scribes 
and indeed the whole nation thought the greatest of all, He sees 
little commands. In His own life, it is true, no instance of 
downright violation of the Law can be formally established, but 
we hear nothing of any sacrifice offered by Him, nothing of the 
removal ot ceremonial impurity, or of the dread of such impurity. 
He was entirely indifferent to the Pharisaic and even to the 
Levitical regulations on this point. Hetouched the leper and the 
woman with the issue of blood without a thought that He was 
defiling himself thereby. We do not know what His practice 
was as regards prohibited foods. Doubtless He conformed to 
the customs of His nation. But in principle He abrogates 
entirely the distinction between clean and unclean, not 
only among foods, but among all external things. To Him 
it was Clear, of course, as against the ascetism of the Pharisees 
and ofall times, as against even the ritual symbolism of the Mosaic 
Law, that there was nothing in God’s world not in itself good and 
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sacred, except the impure heart which can make a curse of every 
blessing. With Him purity and impurity are altogether inward 
things. To the pure all things are pure. Wehave here thena 
distinct abrogation of a very considerable part of the Law. But 
even here where the destructive side of His teaching is most ap- 
parent, the wise conservatism of Jesus is no less apparent: His 
wise respect for constituted authority, His anxious care to avoid 
sudden revolution, and the premature removal of disciplinary 
restraints which in certain embryonic stages of development may 
be the only props capable of supporting the religious conscious- 
ness. Before the multitude He confines His statement to what 
is simply necessary as a vigorous defence of His own and His disci- 
ples’ freedom ; the sentence which embodies the repeal of the 
Mosaic food prohibitions is one of those short oracular utterances 
intended for those who have ears to hear. It is thrown out like 
a living thought-seed, barbed and winged to settle and fructify in 
the soil that is prepared for it, while it passes like the wind over 
the heads of such as are not ripe to receive it. Even the disci- 
ples did not understand it, and although Jesus explains it to 
them in answer to Peter’s question, in a manner which one 
would have thought must have dispelled all darkness as to its full 
scope, Peter himself, we are told, required to have the same 
lesson taught him over again by his vision at Joppa, and this same 
question as to forbidden foods was afterwards one of the great 
difficulties in the intercourse between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians. 


Another case in which we find distinct abrogation of the old 
Law is one already adverted to: the Mosaic or at least, the 
Deuteronomic permission of divorce. The procedure of Jesus in 
this case demands particular study. He finds an express self- 
contradiction in the law itself. On the one hand he sees the 
absolute indissolubleness of the marriage bond asserted in Gene- 
sis 11, 24, ‘‘ Therefore, shall a man leave his father and his mother 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesb.”’ On 
the other hand Deuteronomy had distinctly permitted divorce, 
and that too on grounds which opened up a great Jatitude of in- 
terpretation in favour of the husband. Jesus emphatically re- 
asserts what His own consciousness proclaims to be the original 
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divine law, and unhesitatingly repeals the limitations by which 
its rigour had been subsequently modified. ~The permission of 
divorce he explains as a concession made by the legislator to 
the weakness of man: one might almost say, translating his 
language into ours, to the animalism of a rude and barbarous age. 


Now there is a great deal in the principle clearly enunciated 
here. We do not know that Jesus formally applies it to any 
other case. But the fact that He recognized it at all shows how 
essentially independent His attitude was to the details of the Old 
Testament. And as a matter of fact, it does admit of the very 
widest application. There is, indeed, latent in it at least a mar- 
vellous adumbration of the last word of modern historical 
science on the evolution of ethics and religion. The extent 
to which the idea can be embodied in finite forms, whether 
of precept or of ritual and dogma, varies in any age according to 
the conditions imposed by the general culture of the age. Jesus 
very naturally conceives the ideal as the oldest Law of God, 
oldest even in point of time—as of course in the strictest sense it 
is because it is outside of all time, and has its basis in that which 
is from everlasting, the perfection of God Himself. This divine 
Law may have to be codified, indeed it must be to find such 
assertion in human life as the limitations of the moment allow, 
but it can never be repealed. It 1s always there waiting for the 
hour of its full realization. Now it 1s obvious that not merely 
the permission of divorce is abrogated by this all-embracing 
principle, but also the whole perishable vesture of the Old 
Covenant, both in its inadequate affirmations, inadequate at once 
in breadth and depth, and in its merely relative and temporary 
prohibitions, which had no universal reference to man as man, 
but only to the circumstances of a certain highly exceptional 
form of society, developed under peculiar historical and_ local 
conditions. Everything in short would be thus eliminated from 
the Law, except what is purely moral and spiritual. All the de- 
tailed prescriptions, ritual, sacrificial, ceremonial, and sanitary, 
are reduced to mere relative validity. Only the spirit of the Old 
Testament remains at the bottom of the crucible, the love of 
God, and the love of man. On these two commandments hang 
all the Law and the prophets and whatever in the Law and the 
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prophets is not necessarily implied in these commandments goes 
by the board. Nay the whole Law and the prophets are 
summed up by Jesus in a new commandment, which apparently 
takes no notice of the first table at all: the commandment 
making the claims upon others constituted by our desires, the 
measure of their claims on us—-which at any rate contains the 
whole second table of the Law and a great deal more: ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that others do to yon, do ye also so unto them. ” 
Jesus found in the Law a supreme Law, by the side of which all 
else fell away into insignificance. The legality proclaimed by 
Him as binding on all citizens of the kingdom of heaven, in- 
cludes no more than what Sophocles called ‘‘the unwritten and 
unfailing statutes of heaven.” This is a legality which is no 
legalism, it is a morality written not on tables of stone, but on 
the universal human heart, arising out of the fundamental make 
of man as man. Theré Is in it nothing temporal or local, it is the 
pure expression of eternal reason. 


Similarly not only is no fixed, external ritual, sacrificial or 
ascetic prescribed in His Religion, such a ritual is absolutely ex- 
cluded. The lugubrious religiosity of the Pharisees, their con- 
stant fastings, disfigured and befouled faces, their hair covered 
with ashes, their tassels and phylacteries and endless prayers, 
are swept aside into the rubbish heap, as the outworn stage-pro- 
perties of a hypocritical and sour-faced sanctimoniousness. Jesus 
and His disciples did not fast at all. He was the Lord of life 
and joy. Fasting was not of course forbidden by Him. It was 
recognized as a natural voluntary expression of certain moods, 
but it was distinctly deposed from the position it held as a fixed 
and stated religious duty. Even prayer had no value otherwise 
than as the free expression of the soul’s need. In short the only 
service of God recognized by Jesus, was the service of man—that 
entire and undivided devotion to the will of the Father in 
heaven, which manifests itself chiefly in active love to His 
children. In this respect His disciples learned their lesson well, 
and entered fully into their Master’s meaning. This is proved 
by the Epistle of James, the document which of all the New 
Testament scriptures is generally understood as most decidedly 
representing to us the Jewish Christian point of view. ‘‘ Pure 
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worship and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from the world. ”’ 


There is one other case in which the independent position of 
Jesus towards the Jewish Law, as well as the ground and limit 
of this independence are very plainly set forth. It is the claim 
He makes in the clearest terms, to dispense Himself and His 
followers from the law of the Sabbath, which along with the rite of 
circumcision, was the very Palladium of the Jewish National 
Religion. There was nothing which aroused so much ridicule 
among the heathen against the Jews as their Sabbath ; nothing 
consequently which they cherished with sucha frantic exasperation 
of tenacious affection and reverence. Jesus nevertheless claims 
the right to set it aside for Himself and His followers. This 
claim he bases on His Messianic office. The Son of Man, He 
says, is Lord also of the Sabbath. And the ground and limit of 
this Lordship of the Son of Man are indicated in the words, 
‘*The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.’’ This brings us precisely to the same point which we 
have already reached. There are two elements in the Law, 
First, an absolute element—that for which man is made, 
his being’s end and aim, the supreme _ statutes which 
are the expression of God’s perfection and of man’s ideal 
nature. These are eternal, not even the Son of Man can repeal 
them: Heaven and earth may pass away, but not one jot or 
tittle of that Law can ever pass away till all be fulfilled. But 
there is also another element in the Law—that which is made 
for man, what was divinely ordained doubtless, but only in re- 
lation to particular expediency, to local and temporary needs. 
In the Lordship of His self-consciousness as the representative 
of an ideal humanity, the Son of Man can and does repeal this 
for those who enter along with Him into the freedom of the sons 
of God. And here again we have a universal principle, applic- 
able now an J at all times. There are always these two elements 
in the religious and ethical traditions of the past, the absolute 
and relative elements. The progress of our race essentially consists 
in the unslumbering exercise of tts right and duty to constantly 
repeal and remould the one, and thereby to enter more and more 
into a cumpleter reassertion and repossession of the other. 
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This brings us to the root of the divergences of Jesus 
from the Law. He altogether transcended the standpoint of 
the Old Testament in the ultimate foundation which He laid 
down for all human conduct, ‘“‘ Be ye perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.”” His morality, as all noble morality must, 
flowed from the deepest source, religion, the essential relation 
between man and God. And the height He attained in His con- 
sciousness of God, immeasureably beyond the highest reach of 
the old lawgivers and prophets, was the measure of the great 
gulf between His ethics and the highest of theirs. If God is a 
power outside of man and over against him, connected only ex- 
trinsically with him by covenants and so forth as a king to sub- 
jects, a master to servants—and this after all is the predomin- 
ant conception of the Old Testament—then the service of God 
will consist in an exact, unquestioning and_ unintelligent 
obedience ; the prevalent attitude to Him will be fear; His law 
will be an indispensable minimum of task work, a slave’s pen- 
sum, to be got done punctually from the outside under penalties. 
But if God is our Father, if in the essence of our being and pot- 
entially we are of the same nature as He Is, then His laws cease 
to be mere laws, they become both law and impulse, not fetters 
but wings, the expression of our own ideal nature in the fulfil- 
ment of which we realize ourselves. The eternal antithesis 
between God and man is resolved and buried in a higher unity. 
His will is no longer the extrinsic and arbitrary will of an irre- 
sistible authority, recalcitration against which is a mere insen- 
sate kicking against the goad; it is also our own deepest will, 
the will of our real and permanent selves, which it is our 
happiness and eager desire to accomplish ; not our limit but our 
life, another name for reason and love. And thus the word for 
man is no longer servant but son, who in submission to or rather in 
identification with the Father first liberates his true nature, 
realizes his divine destiny and enters into the open air and sun- 
light of freedom. Jesus brought a new heaven and therefore a 
new earth. His law is the law of the spirit of life which has 
made us free from the law of sin and death. 


To sum up then, we have found that Jesus while developing 
one part of the Law, namely its ethical content, with the most 
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wonderful comprehensiveness and penetration, in principle at 
least entirely swept away another part of it and introduced 
besides as the fundamental basis for human conduct a view of 
the relation between God and man which does not fall short of 

. full Pauline antinomianism and abrogates the whole Law as 
mere law, that is as a system of external ordinances. How then 
are we to reconcile with this the claim He seems to make to 
execute in His own practice and to teach to others the whole 
Law in its integrity? How are we to explain His sweeping 
assertions of its eternal inviolability in every iota and smallest 
vanishing fragment, and His solemn declaration that the rank of 
each citizen in the Kingdom of heaven ts deterinined by the ful- 
ness with which its smallest commandments are represented in 
that citizen’s practice and doctrine ? It would certainly seem 
at first sight after the plain facts which we have examined that 
on this showing a very low rank in the Kingdom would have to 
be assigned to its King himself. 


The answer has aiready to some extent been anticipated. 
It is not the Law without qualification whose permanence and 
supreme validity are so strongly asserted. It is the Law and 
the Prophets: that is, the Law interpreted from the prophetic 
standpoint. The Scribes while theoretically holding in the 
greatest reverence the whole of the Old Testament had practi- 
cally dissolved its compact body into two parts of very unequally 
binding force. They had magnified the Law if they had not 
made it honourable: especially the ceremonial part of it. The 
supreme duty with them as we have seen was sacrifice. But 
they had allowed the prophets to drop almost entirely out of 
sight. The same differentiation in favour of the Mosaic books is 
conspicuous even in such enlightened Jews as Philo who in other 
respects are mainly ethical in spirit. Jesus on the other hand 
vindicates the solidarity of the Old Testament, claiming for the 
prophets equal if not superior authoritativeness with the Penta- 
teuch itself. He insists with a true historical as well as ethical 
perspective that the Law is to be interpreted in their sense. It 
is this Law then, the parts of which fall into their due propor- 
tions around the prophetic canon, mercy not sacrifice, humanity 
the true service of God, for which He claims permanent in- 
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violableness. Why then the mention of jots and tittles? In 
dealing with this Law His thought has two movements, one less 
generally appreciated than the other, diastole no less than 
systole, expansion as well as simplification. On the one hand 
this Law can be concentrated into single sentences: ‘*‘ Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God ; and thy neighbour as thyself.”’ On 
the other hand it can and must like every universal be expanded 
into an inexhaustible wealth of concrete applications. The 
Scribes had prided themselves on their detail. Jesus meets them 
on their own ground: He too finds mountains of doctrine in 
small commands. In His exposition of the sixth, seventh and 
ninth commandments as we saw He shows that each great 
separate head of the spiritual legality of the Kingdom, as infi- 
nitely exceeding in rigour and in minuteness as in human signi- 
ficance the legality of the Scribes, contains under it a countless 
number of little commandments—little and yet not little—em- 
bracing within the microscopic filaments of their all-inclusive 
network every little action and speech of life, and even every 
momentary thought and impulse of desire. It is for ever true 
that heaven and earth shall pass away ere one iota or small- 
est vanishing fragment of this Law can passaway. The rank of 
every one in the Kingdom of heaven must always depend on the 
fulness and minuteness with which he brings the very smallest 
command embraced in its infinite implications to bear on his own 
life and the lives of others ; for the simple reason that to do so is 
the Kingdom. of heaven and there is no other Kingdom to enter in- 
to. Many anantinomian and anti-traditionalist like Paul will take 
high rank in the Kingdom on the criterion of this legality. For 
it means simply that the innermost recesses of the heart and the 
most commonplace acts of daily life must be lifted up into, and 
penetrated through and through, by the light of the eternal rigour 
and love of God. 


Still it remains true that the aspect of our Lord’s work most 
prominent in His own mind was not destruction but fulfilment. 
He was most careful not to shake established authority more 
than was absolutely necessary. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
blind guides, but they were better than no guides at all. They 
sat in Moses’ seat and therefore what they commanded the 
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people were to do, though they were not to do as they did. The 
leper whom He healed was bidden show himself to the priests. 
When the young man came to ask Him what he was to do to in- 
herit eternal life, Jesus simply referred him to the ten command- 
ments. He expressly abrogated very little, and absolutely 
nothing for the mass of the people. What He set aside was 
only for His own followers. He would not remove any out- 
ward restraints before they had been rendered superfluous, and 
even noxious by the progress of the inner life. Nothing perhaps 
shows the divine wisdom of Jesus so much as this absolutely 
unique balance in Him of conservatism with the widest reaching, 
world transforming renovation. What He did abrogate, He 
abrogated rather by positive than by negative methods. From 
the wrappings of antiquity He disengaged the larger and fuller 
truth. And through the inherent power, which all life has of 
shedding off from itself effete matter, the obsolescent forms 
which in the long course of the development of Israel had been 
the necessary protective sheath of this very same truth in the 
earlier stages of its growth, silently dropped away of themselves 
as the blossoms do when the fruit begins to set. 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


a 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIME BY THE STATE. 


ooo 


T has been said that there are three well marked stages in the 
history of the treatment of crime—(1) the barbaric stage, 
(2) the stage of law or justice, (3) that of mercy or humanity. 


Dr. Wines addressing the students of Wisconsin University, 
says there have been four distinct stages—(1) the era of ven- 
geance or retribution, (2) that of repression, (3) that of at- 
tempted reformation or rehabilitation of the criminal, (4) ‘ of 
which we see as yet but the early dawn '’—that of prevention. 


It is at any rate quite clear that our criminal law like the rest 
of our jurisprudence has grown up from rude beginnings ; that at 
first primitive man had no criminal law properly so called, the 
governing rule was ‘‘ they may take who have the power, &c.” 
Primitive law does not distinguish between a crime and a civil 
injury. ‘‘ The penal law of ancient Communities is not the law 
of crimes: it is the law of wrongs.’ * ‘‘ Compensation to the 
party injured is the basis of the primitive administration of justice 
and the party himself levies execution.’ + But as society becomes 
organized, practices, customs and usages grow up and _ grad- 
ually take definite form and come to possess in the course of 
time and the progress of the race the force and validity of laws. 


The lex taliontsis one of the earliest instances of which the 
traces remain, of this process. It is a criminal law, and in its 
day a humane one ; for it limits and regulates the barbaric ven- 
geance, which up to that time had no limit, except ‘‘ the degree 
of passionate anger aroused in the injured person”; and ‘‘ the 
~ penalty of death was the usual and all but universal form of ven- 
geance or punishment for grave offences.” 


We find evidence of what is perhaps the next definite step in 
advance, in the limitation of the lex talionis by the provision of 
cities of refuge in the Mosaic code. Canon Mozley says that 


* Maine, Ancient Law, Pz. 
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Moses borrowed this idea from an unwritten law of the East, and 
this seems extremely probable. Such a law would have its origin 
in the right of sanctuary attaching to certain sacred places. The 
cities of refuge may possibly be an adaptation of that notion to 
the circumstances of the Israelites when taking possession of the 
Promised Land. They indicate the stage at which the criminal 
law of the Hebrews then stood. It is manifestly ‘‘the era of 
vengeance.” The right of the blood-avenger is recognized and 
regulated. He has a certain legal and official status. He has 
the right, it may be that it was his religious duty, to slay the 
man who has slain his kinsman. Before the provision for cities 
of refuge, this right and duty of vengeance were probably absolute 
and unlimited. ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy ”’ was conceived in the general spirit of the law of retali- 
ation ‘‘and the precept to hate your enemy was, like that of 
retaliation, in its spirit judicial, though it aimed at justice through 
a personal medium 2.e. through the redress of your own wrongs.’* 
It was the justice of an earlier age of society when the scope of 
the individual and that of the State were not clearly distinguished. 


The history of other ancient peoples shows a similar state of 
things, at the earlier stages of civilization. The Roman who 
failed to avenge the death of his kinsman, could not inherit his 
estate. Early Anglo-Saxon laws contain many provisions re- 
garding the blood-feud. Maine finds the same thing in Indian 
village communities. The evidence points to its having been 
universal in some form or other. ‘‘ Among all primitive peoples 
there are certain offences against piety, especially blood-shed, 
within the kin which are regarded as properly inexpiable, the of- 
fender must die or become an outlaw. Where the god of the 
kin appears as vindicator of this law he demands the life of the 
culprit. Ifthe kinsmen refuse this they share the guilt. Thus 
the execution of the criminal assumes the character ofa religious 
action. If the true culprit cannot be found the kindred as a 
whole bear the guilt until they or the guilty man himself find a 
substitute.” t 


In course of time vengeance gives way to compensation or 
atonement, and when the stage of law or justice is reached, 
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punishment supersedes compensation. At first compensation is 
optional, the kindred of the wronged person are not bound to ac- 
cept it, but they are no longer dishonoured by doing so. At length 
the State steps in firmly and insists that compensation shall be 
accepted. 


‘* Anglo-Saxon polity shows many traces of a time, when not 
the individual but the family or the kindred was the unit of the 
commonweal, controlling its members in many ways and answer- 
able for them in matters of both public and private right. The 
joint family or household is still an integral part of Hindu and 
South Slavonic life... A man’s kindred are his avengers: and as 
it is their right and honour to avenge him so it is their duty to 
make amends for his misdeeds or else maintain his cause in fight.” 
Step by step as the power of the State waxes the self-centered and 
self-helping autonony of the kindred wanes. Private feud is con- 
trolled and regulated, the avenging and the protecting clan of the 
slain and the slayer are made pledges and auxiliaries of public 
justice. The kindred is an element of the State prior to the 
State itself. 


“On the eve of the Norman Conquest what we may call the 
criminal law of England contained four elements which deserve 
attention. We have to speak of outlawry, of the blood-feud, of 
the tariffs of wer and bot and wite, of punishment in life and 
limb. As regards the malefactor the community may take one 
of four attitudes: it may make war upon him, it may leave him 
exposed to the vengeance of those he has wronged, it may suffer 
him to make atonement, it may inflict on him a determinate 
punishment, death, mutilation or the like.”’* 


1. It may make war upon him, 2.e. declare him an outlaw. 
Outlawry was the capital punishment of a rude age. It belongs 
to a time when legal machinery was primitive, when there were 
no police or professional hangmen. 


2. It may leave him to the vengeance of the wronged. But 
in Alfred’s day it was unlawful to begin a blood-feud except when 
the slayer and his kindred had failed to pay the dead man’s 
wer gild, t.e. that is the statutory sum which would atone for his 


death. Sothat here is the third alternative of Pollock, viz :— 
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atonement, compensation, which was at first optional and ulti- 
mately compulsory. ‘‘ When the primitive state took into its 
own hands the regulation of such composition the foundation of 
a true criminal jurisprudence was laid.” It is a further step in 
advance when the community awakes to the consciousness of the 
offence to the public involved in a wrong to a member of it, and 
wite must be paid to the king as well as bot to the lord of the 
slain, and wer to his kindred. 


In the Anglo-Saxon laws of King Ine there is a complete 
tariff of prices for every offence from the slaying of an ealderman 
down to striking off the nail of the little finger of an ordinary 
man, price one shilling. 


Professor Muirhead savs the sequence of methods in punish- 
ing crime disclosed by Roman history is (1) private revenge (2) 
sacral atonement (3) public or private penalty, and he adds that 
the same sequence is observable in the history of the laws of 
other nations. It is manifest that private vengeance is the root 
from which criminal jurisprudence everywhere has sprung. 
Vengeance and justice are originally synonomous. There is the 
one word for the two things which are not distinguishable from 
each other—‘‘ Avenge me of my adversary” is the form of ap- 
peal to the unjust judge in the parable. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine ”’ 
means ‘Justice is mine.’ Could we measure the distance between 
justice and vengeance today, we should have an estimate of the 
progress our criminal jurisprudence has made. ‘‘ Matters origi- 
nally left to the rule of social custom and in some cases to pri- 
vate caprice come to be governed by fixed law. When a com- 
munity has become tolerably settled, customs originally rude and 
indefinite become crystallized into definite rules and have ulti- 
mately acquired the force and validity of laws.” 


‘* By gradual steps as singularly alike in the main in different 
lands and periods at the corresponding steps of advance as they 
have differed in detail, public authority has drawn to itself more 
and more causes and matters out of the domain of mere usage 
and morals.”’* 


Since the Norman Conquest we have left behind us three of 


Pollock’s elements of the criminal law of that day, viz.—outlawry 
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blood-feud and atonement. These as recognized parts of the sys- 
tem have disappeared. The private wrong in grave crimes has 
been merged in the public offence against the community, 
What remains is punishment. We might claim to have passed 
the barbaric stage, the era of vengeance, and to have reached 
the stage of repression, in which the criminal is punished in or- 
der to deter him and others from repeating the offence. We 
might further claim that we have reached the era of attempted 
reformation and re-habilitation of the criminal. 


Our criminal law today bears the marks of its origin and an- 
cestry. One writer defines it as that part of justice evolved out 
of vengeance, which from being with the lowest tribes a bound- 
less passion, was by degrees restrained, acquired a definite form, 
and becaine the law of retaliation. Bentham says of the death 
penalty, ‘‘ vengeance, passion, began the practice, prejudice the 
result of habit has persevered in it.’’ Speaking of transportation 
as a punishment he says, ‘“‘among savages when to a certain 
extent a man is sick in body he is cast out and thought no more 
of. Ina nation civilized in other respects the same barbarity is 
still shown to the at least equally curable class of patients in 
whose case the seat of disorder is in the mind.”’ 


Again, ‘‘ the deepest and steadiest policy will be found to con- 
cur with the tenderest humanity in regarding criminals as a sort of 
grown-up children in whom the mental weakness attached to non- 
age continues beyond the ordinary length of time.” These views 
of Bentham were a century in advance of the public opinion of 
his day. There was as yet practically no attempt at reformation. 
Indeed in regard to the treatment of criminals England had not 
passed out of the barbaric stage. The idea of attempting to reform 
criminals was not seriously entertained. Transportation contin- 
ued down to 1846, and it was “ out of sight out of mind,” for the 
criminal. There is a curious parallel between the history of our 
treatment of criminals and that of lunatics. 


‘‘ The history of the treatment of insanity is divided into three 
epochs: the barbaric, the humane, and the remedial. Bedlams 
or houses of detention for lunatics existed in England from the 
16th century but these were rare and otherwise no provision was 
made for the insane. Many were executed as criminals or 
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witches. About 1750 the condition of this class attracted some 
amount of public attention, not on account of any philanthropic 
sympathy with them, but as a measure demanded for the public 
safety and comfort, but this measure by no means brought about 
the termination of the barbaric period. The houses misnamed 
asylums were prisons of the very worst description, the unhappy 
inmates were immured in cells, chained to the walls, flogged, 
starved, and not unfrequently killed.”* This continued down to 
1827. 


What a family likeness this bears to our treatment of crimi- 
nals. There is no worse story of man’s inhumanity to man than 
the revelatious made by Howard of the condition of prisons 
in his day. We might think we had passed from that sort of 
barbarism, but the evidence is against us. True it is, prisons no 
longer generate the foul poisons which at the Bloody Assize in 
Oxford Castle in 1577 killed the Lord Chief Baron, the sheriff, 
and 300 more within 4o hours, of jail fever caught from the pri- 
soners, and again at Taunton in 1730, when judge and sheriff and 
several hundred more died under almost precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. We have changed all that as to sanitary matters. 
But what about the moral poisons? Mr. Tallock in his work on 
Penology says a prisoner in an association jail is like a man 
thrown amongst a group of lepers or plague-stricken wretches. 
Yet we are daily thrusting half-innocent youths into these places 
to be fatally tainted by evil communications. 


‘To establish a school of crime requires (1) teachers skilled in the 
theory and practice of crime; (2) pupils with inclination, opportunity 
and leisure to learn; (3) a place of meeting together. All these re- 
quirements are provided and paid for by the public, in the creation, 
organization, and equipment of county gaols and city prisons. With 
less than half a dozen exceptions, all the gaols and city prisons in the 
United States, areschools of this kind, and it is difficult to conceive 
how a more efficient system for the education of criminals could be 
devised... Every observant gaoler knows with what devilish skill 
the professors of this school ply their vocation. Hour after hour they 
becuile the weariness of the enforced confinement with marvellous 
tales of successful crime, and the methods by which escape has been 


accomplished. If attention fails, games of chance, interspersed with 
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obscene jokes and ribald songs, serve to amuse and while away the 
time. In this way the usual atmosphere of a gaol is made so foul that 
the stamina of a saint is scarce strong enough to resist. Let a 
prisoner attempt to be decent, and to resist the contaminating influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him, especially in a large gaol, and he 
will find that, so far as personal comfort is concerned, he might as 
well be in a den of wild beasts.” * 


Have we emerged from the barbaric stage ? We condemn our 
fathers for their wholesale hangings for all manners of offences, 
they killed the body, we refrain from that and poison the soul. 


But we are advancing. We are beginning to believe in the 
moral cure of the criminal, which Christ taught eighteen cen- 
turies ago. Professor Amos says :—‘‘ It is the great moral dis- 
covery of the present age that very much can be done in this 
direction.” 

In 1776 a commission was appointed to devise some scheme 
for the disposal of convicts at home—the agitation of Bentham 
and others had awakened the public conscience to the evils of 
transportation. The Commissioners were Howard, Blackstone, 
and Eden. As a result of their labours an act was passed in 
1778 which contains the first public annunciation of a general 
principle of penal treatment. 


‘It was hoped by sobriety, cleanliness and medical assistance, 
by a regular series of labour, by solitary confinement during the 
intervals of work, and by due religious instruction, to preserve 
and amend the health of the unhappy offenders, to inure them 
to habits of industry, to guard them from pernicious company, to 
accustom them to serious reflection, and to teach them both the 
principles and practice of every Christian and moral duty.”’ 


Thirty-five years passed before this act bore fruit. Howard 
died, and Bentham, and Blackstone, without seeing any result 
from their labours. The first penitentiary in England was built 
in 1813. The next step is the establishment of Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools. These existed in Scotland as voluntary 
benevolent institutions for some time prior to the first legislation 
on the subject, which took place in 1854. In that year there are 
acts providing for Reformatories and Industrial Schools. The 
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Industrial Schools Act at first was confined in its operation to the 
Industrial Schools of Scotland but subsequently was applied to 
the whole kingdom. The aim of these schools was to rescue young 
children from the criminal iife, and their success from the first 
has been remarkable. But Penetentiaries have not been a suc- 
cess. There is a general consensus of opinion that our system 
of punishment both as a deterrent and as a reforming influence 
is a failure. 


‘‘ The existing laws of punishment of crime in their principles 
and scheme are an inheritance of mere barbarism with modified 
penalties.”’ 


‘‘ The idea of the mere legal punishment of crime on which 
our penal legislation is based has been found fallacious in theory, 
false in principle, absurd in practice, and almost a total failure in 
results.” * 


In the United States from 1850 to 1890 population increased 
170 per cent, the criminal class increased 445 per cent. In 
Spain it has doubled in ten years. In France it has increased 
several hundred per cent within the last quarter century. In 
Italy Professor Ferri says:—‘‘ We have disquisitions on the 
futility of repression’, and in Germany it bas been held that ex- 
isting criminal law 1s powerless against crime. The British Isles 
are the only bright spot in sight. Crime there has decreased so 
remarkably that the figures are challenged. The decrease is 
largely attributed to the reformatory and preventive methods 
used. The British Home office reports ‘“‘ It is certain that by 
Reformatory the Industrial Schools a large proportion of the sup- 
ply of raw material for the manufacture of criminals has to a 
great extent been cut off.” 


Bentham said ‘‘ Rightly regarded the most profligate offender 
will present on the one hand no fitter object of profitable resent- 
ment, on the other hand no less necessary object of preventive 
coercion, than would be presented by a refractory patient or a 
froward child.” 


‘The main characteristics of the born criminal are im- 
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providence and moral insensibility.”* ‘‘Intellectually and 
morally criminals are for the most part weak.” t 


‘In English prisons 72 per cent can only read or read 
and write imperfectly. A certain number of criminals are almost 
incapable of acquiring instruction, their memory and reasoning 
powers are so utterly feeble that attempts to school them are a 
waste of time. Deficiencies of memory, reason and imagination 
are undoubted characteristics of criminals.’’} 


Punishment is worse than a failure—so long as a prison is a 
school of crime, it propagates the disease it was meant to cure. 
And our legal machinery is not framed to determine the moral 
desert of the criminal. Its wise administration by humane and 
experienced judges does much to supplement its defects, but it 
manifestly is not adapted to measure accurately culpability. 
How much do heredity and environment enter into the question, 
how shall we take account of these? How can justice be done 
without considering them ? 


How far is society itself responsible for the criminal ? ‘‘When 
it is remembered to what extent society in general by its selfish 
arrangements, its laxity of moral judgments, is largely responsible 
for every crime committed, it is bound to make what reparation 
it can to the offender whose crime its own sins have nursed into 
life.’§ Are these the words of truth and soberness? They 
come from a professor’s chair. 


How is it that we treat the criminal? ‘‘ By solemn trial and 
public punishment the criminal is made conspicuously visible to 
his fellow-citizens, he is held up to their criticism and it becomes 
a part of their duty and of their education to hate him. When 
the law is satisfied and the punishment inflicted can he return to 
his former estimation and rank in the community? Not so— 
beyond the legal punishment another is inflicted of endless dur- 
ation and fatal severity. He may be condemned to fine, or im- 
prisonment, or exile, but in all cases he incurs another sentence, 
in all cases he is condemned to a place among the bad, to ex- 
communication from the society and league of the virtuous. A 
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fatal prejudice rests upon him for the future, a clinging suspicion 
oppresses him: crime is expected of him, his virtuous acts require 
explanation, his endeavour after virtue is distrusted by the good, 
or passed unobserved by them, he lives among the bad; the bad 
are now the censors of his conduct, to their standard it is most 
expedient for him to conform. . . And when the criminal is 
the father of children the curse descends even upon those who 
are wholly innocent. Before they are old enough to distinguish 
right and wrong they are as it were received into the evil church, 
by infant baptism, their parents or their parents’ friends standing 
sponsors, and promising for them that which when they come to 
age they take upon themselves but too willingly. .. They enter 
into perdition by a natural title.”’* 

The author of Ecce Homo claims that Christ’s attitude 
towards the whole criminal class is distinctly at variance with 
that of his own day and ours. ‘‘ With Him came the newly- 
revealed virtue of mercy.”’ ‘‘Crimtnality certainly appeared to 
Christ more odious and detestable than it appeared to his con- 
temporaries and yet he openly associated with the criminal and 
outcast classes. He refused to condemn the woman brought to 
Him by the Pharisees, who had incurred the death-penalty 
under Mosaic law ; He received into His Kingdom the dying male- 
factor ; the story of the Magdalen has gone to the heart of 
Christendom. Heis so sanguine of the possibility of restoring 
the lost that He avows Himself ready to neglect for this the 
training of the virtue of the good. Helis distinctly at issue with 
the world in this. The world practically says ‘once a_ villian 
always a villain.’ Christ believes that the most inveterate and 
enormous criminality may be shaken off.”t 


Is it optimistic to believe in the possibility of the cure of the 
criminal ? The world hitherto has not believed in it, if we judge 
of faith by works. Dr. Dyde says in an address to the students 
of Queen’s—“ Crime is a mark of a morally imperfect community 
and he who carries out his little life in utter indifference to the 
spiritual needs of his fellow men is not moral, however sinless he 
may be in the usual sense of that word.” ‘ True morality im- 
plies the effort to abolish crime and want.” The State must 
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treat its erring children better than they deserve. For ages it 
has treated them worse. Its schools of crime must become 
hospitals for the sick children of sin. The criminal must be 
studied as to his heredity and environment : he must be treated for 
his disease and not cast out and trodden under foot of men. 
This is being done. Onewho enters for the first time upon an 
investigation of this subject is surprised to find a whole liter- 
ature devoted to it. Howard, Bentham, Elizabeth Fry, have 
had devout followers, who have caught up their spirit and tried 
to carry on their work. 


Dr. Wines says the best way to deal with crime is to stop the 
manufacture of criminals. Stop it in our gaols and penitentaries, 
in our criminal procedure, in the dens and dives of our cities, 
in the homes where crime and vice dwell. Prevention is better 
than cure. 


‘‘ Child-saving societies and institutions are the most efficient 
and hopeful agencies for diminishing the criminal class.”"* Our 
own Province has begun this work. The Gibson Act of 1893 
marks a new era in the history of the treatment of crime. For 
the first time the State interferes between parent and child, in 
the families of the criminal and the vicious. Hitherto the family 
has been a sacred corporation, which the law has treated as the 
social unit for many purposes, recognizing and _ supporting 
parental authority if necessary, and enforcing parental duty, but 
never touching the integrity of the institution. Now it is pro- 
posed to do so, and to declare that the criminal and vicious 
parent has forfeited the rights of parent-hood, and thereupon it is 
proposed to take from him his children, and to place them in 
foster-homes, where they may grow up to be good citizens. 

This is one element in Dr. Wines ‘“ prevention of which 
we see as yet but the early dawn.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of this new 
departure. 

Professor Ferri says ‘‘ Prevention has always been held as 
subsidiary to repression, whereas we have arrived at the positive 
conclusion that prevention instead of being a mere secondary aid, 
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should henceforth become the primary defensive function of 
society, since repression has but an infinitesimal effect upon 
criminality. 


The report of the Royal Commission of 1882 says, ‘‘ before 
Reformatory Schools a large portion of adult criminals of the 
worst classes consisted of those who in their childhood had been 
neglected or abandoned, or trained to a career of crime. The 
effect of these schools in diminishing crime has been remarkable. 
The proportion of offenders under 16 in English prisons between 
1857 and 1866 was 6% per cent, it is now 2 per cent.” Mr. 
Douglas Morrison says, ‘‘it might easily be reduced to zero by 
using reformatory methods.” 


In a reformatory or an industrial school, a boy is under re- 
straint and deprived of his liberty ; he herds with others, it is not 
home life. How much better to get him in his innocence and 
place him ina Christian home, before he has become a conscious 
member of the Evil Church, and a pupil in the schools of crime. 


G. M. MACDONNELL. 


A SONNET OF PETRARCH. 


Gentle rebukes and soft remonstrances, 

Full of pure love and pitying tenderness, 

A sweet severity that could repress 

My passionate will to due observances. 

A low soft voice, in whose clear tones unite 

All courtesy with spotless purity, 

Fount of delight, white flower of chastity, 

Winning my soul from wrong to love the right. 

Eyes of divinest beauty, such as fill 

The soul of man with happiness, yet strong 

To curb the strivings of my restless will, 

And heal my spirit, vexed with constant strife, 

In this perfection of thy lovely life 

I find my peace, mid conflict stern and long. 
Lois SAUNDERS. 


MINING INVESTMENT. 


T would appear, from various indications, that Canada is at 
present in the initial stages of an industriously organized 
mining boom. This movement ts evidently in imitation of recent 
speculative efforts in other parts of the world. As the imitation 
extends to several undesirable features which have borne bitter 
fruit elsewhere, it may not be out of place to make a few general 
observations upon mining speculation and mining shares, with a 
view to determining the chances for profitable investment which 
are open to the ordinary citizen, who has some savings to invest, 
but who is neither able to investigate mining properties for him- 
self, nor to employ a reliable expert to do it for him. 


A very large number of people in England and in some 
European centres, notwithstanding their wider experience in such 
matters and the repeated exposure of the flimsy foundations of 
the glittering castles in Spain, were yet successfully inoculated 
with the virus of mining speculation and now mourn the loss of 
scores of millions invested in worthless or over-rated South 
African or West Australian mining property. It is thus not un- 
reasonable to expect that those who are now spending many 
thousands on the systematic organization of the Canadian boom 
have a fairly certain prospect of large profits on their outlay at 
the expense of the very slightly experienced and very meagerly 
warned people of this country. There are very few papers in 
Canada which can afford or are willing to take the stand of the 
better papers in England, such as The Times or The Economist, and 
none at all which can speak with such accurate knowledge and 
skilled treatment of the facts as the latter. If, therefore, the 
boom in this country can once be given gocd headway the calcul- 
ations of the promoters and speculators are likely to be well 
founded. 

In criticizing the present movement we have to observe, first 
of all, that the safety of the speculator, and the danger of the 
miscellaneous investor, lie in the fact that mining for the precious 
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metals, and particularly for gold, is more or less uncertain. All 
losses, however disastrous, may always be attributed to this un- 
certainty. Hence members of Parliament and all sorts of dis- 
tinguished people may lend their names and mend their fortunes 
in speculative mining companies without fear of being held re- 
sponsible for any consequences, however unfortunate. When 
the collapse comes, if only they have been successful in getting 
rid of their shares and in squaring the matter with their own 
consciences, nothing else need trouble them. They may smile 
sweetly upon their victims and sympathetically murmur : “‘ Caveat 
emptor you know: unutterably sorry for you: better luck next 
time : bye bye.” 

Though uncertainty attaches to nearly all mining, yet there 
are various degrees of it. The business is far from being a mere 
lottery. There are mines which afford quite certain indications 
that profit may be made on capital invested in them; others 
where there is only a reasonable chance of gain; and still larger 
numbers of others where there is only a reasonable excuse for 
believing that gold or silver may be found. 

Since there is always plenty of capital to be had in large 
quantities, where personal and practical investigation will in- 
dicate safe investment, it results that almost none of the first 
class of mining properties are offered to the general public. 
There is no use in spending thousands of dollars in booming 
mining shares in the newspapers, engaging agents to go about the 
country peddling them from city to city, or employing other ex- 
pensive machinery of promotion, when they can be disposed of 
with practically no expense to men who can satisfy themselves of 
their value by personal examination or through experts in whom 
they can trust. 

It does not follow that those originally purchasing the best 
mines will necessarily hold the stock under all conditions, deriv- 
ing their profits from working the mines. It is quite possible 
that, under the influence of a speculative boom, even the best 
stocks may rise above their actual value. Then more profit 
would be made by selling the stock than by working the mines. 
Such a result often occurs, people forgetting that even gold may 
be bought too dearly, and that it is quite possible to lose as 
heavily on the best stock as on the worst. 
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Mining regions are visited by two distinct classes of capita- 
lists. The first are those who are seeking to obtain mines with 
a view to working them, hence they desire only the best, though 
they may take chances on some of the more promising of the 
others. The other class consists of those who are looking for 
mines, not to work, but to capitalize and sell at as large a profit 
to themselves as possible. Their capital is spent, not in work- 
ing the mines, but in advertising and peddling the shares of 
mining companies. What these persons look for in a mine is 
not so much its mineral wealth as its advertising qualities, chief 
of which will be its proximity to paying mines. There being 
little competition for the purchase of very uncertain properties, 
they naturally afford the largest prospect of margin for specu- 
lation. During a mining boom these are the properties which 
enjoy the highest proportional rise in value. | 


This is naturally the character of the great majority of the 
mining stock which is offered to the general public, and which 
they are asked to purchase without having seen the property, or 
ever expecting to see it, and with little or no information of it 
more reliable than what is given by those whose interest it is to 
dispose of the shares. 


I do not assert that there is no chance of making a profit on 
mining shares purchased in this way. What I do maintain is 
that the chance for gain, for those who are purchasing with a 
view to the profits from actual mining, is very small; and past 
experience amply justifies this conclusion. 


In the case of regular industrial undertakings, such as most 
other kinds of mining, lumbering, and other procuring of natural 
products, in manufacturing and all other familiar forms of in- 
dustry, there are practically no sound companies, having in view 
serious business, the shares of which are publicly boomed by ex- 
pensive and flaming advertisements, supplemented by daily 
columns of alleged news of the proposed industries. The mis- 
cellaneous public are not personally canvassed by agents to buy 
such shares, nor are they offered at a small percentage on large 
fictitious par values. The chief reasons why no ‘such attempts 
are made in the case of normal industrial undertakings are, first, 
that where the prospects are good there will be no occasion to 
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apply to the general public for investment, since plenty of 
capitalists, with large sums of money and opportunities for ob- 
taining first hand knowledge of the business and its prospects, 
are ready to take them up. Secondly, the public are familiar 
enough with such undertakings to know that, whatever the 
alleged prospects, it would be the height of folly to purchase 
shares in companies of whose business thev know little. 


If such an attitude is wise in the case of stable and familiar in- 
dustries, how much more should it be the mark of wisdom in the 
case of such uncertain and unfamiliar undertakings as gold and 
silver mining! In mining there may, indeed, be large oppor- 
tunities for profit, but even rnore than elsewhere such opportuni- 
ties are the perquisites of those who enjoy first hand and expert 
knowledge of the mines and their prospects. 


Yet the only reason for warning people is the fact that the 
very ignorance of the public, and the uncertainty of gold and 
silver mining, instead of increasing caution tend to destroy it, 
and afford the very opportunities most desired by the speculator. 
Their ignorance he enlightens from the fulness of his wisdom, 
and the void of uncertainty he dexterously fills with the golden 
sureties of imagination. 


But, it may be said, do we not find shrewd business men, 
equally shrewd members of Parliament and others investing in the 
shares which are being industriously boomed, and are we to be- 
lieve that these men would invest in anything that was not pretty 
certain to afford a profitable return? This is one of the most 
convincing arguments of the personal canvasser. In most cases 
we must admit both the fact and the implied inference. But, as 
we have seen, there are two possible kinds of profitable return. 
One is the profit from actual mining, the other is the profit from 
the sale of mining shares. The latter is very possibly the special 
profitable return upon which the admittedly shrewd business men 
have their eyes. And the persons upon whom the shrewd Mr. 
So-and-so, who does not put his money into losing concerns, may 
expect with reasonable certainty to unload at a profit, may be 
just such as are induced to invest in the shares because the 
shrewd Mr. So-and-so has previously invested. 
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Another striking feature cf mining speculation may be noted. 
In the case of opening subscription books for the shares of an or- 
dinary company, the shares may be placed at the par value of say 
one dollar each. Under normal conditions what this means is, 
that when the shares subscribed for are fully paid up one dollar 
will have been paid for each share. When first issued a call, or 
assessment, of only ten cents may be made on each share, and 
this may give sufficient capital for the first stages of the com- 
pany’s operations. The holder of the shares, however, remains 
liable for future assessments up to the limit of one dollar on 
each share, and any person buying this stock before it is fully 
paid up becomes liable for the remaining assessments, quite irre- 
spective of what he has paid the last owner for the shares. 
When fully paid up a share may sell for more or less than one 
dollar, but its par value can never be more or less than one dollar- 
In other words the par value of a share is not its market value, 
but simply the amount of money which requires to have been 
given before it is fully paid up. 


Taking advantage of this normal condition of affairs, many 
mining companies, either directly or indirectly advertise their 
shares as of the par value of, say, one dollar, and in the same ad- 
vertisement they may be offered as fully paid up and non-assess- . 
ible for a small fraction of one dollar, a favorite figure being ten 
cents. But if a fully paid up original share is offered to the in- 
vestor for ten cents, then the par value of such a share is only 
ten cents. Though it may afterwards sell on the market for 
more or less its par value can never be anything else than ten 
cents, and nothing more than that goes into the funds of the com- 
pany. The asserted par value is purely fictitious and might have 
been placed at any sum, the point at which it is placed is the one 
at which it is supposed to do most good. Being fixed at the 
modest and convenient sum of one dollar, it is found that many 
people easily drop into the belief that somehow they are getting 
a dollar’s worth of paid up capital for ten cents, and this is en- 
couraged by the statement that the shares are only temporarily 
selling at this figure, and that before long they will be up to their 
normal value. Thus the unwary investor is induced to confuse 
the possible market selling price of the shares with the capital of 
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the company, and to believe, in a hazy way, that because in the 
future the shares may be selling for seventy-five cents or one dol- 
lar each, he has shares in a mining company whose capital is re- 
presented by something like the total number of shares multi- 
plied by the selling price of the stock. 


An enterprise that is intended to live by its actual production 
of wealth can have no interest in stating its basis and prospects 
in other than the simplest and most direct terms. There could 
be no object in advertising mining shares, as commonly adver- 
tised, to men who know the mines or to men who are familiar 
with stocks and investments. It is quite obvious for whom such 
advertisements are meant, and what is the intent of the same. 


If such is the nature of the bud what is to be expected of the 
full leaf and flower and fruit? Doubtless men are occasionally 
deceived for their own good, but mining companies are seldom 
the instruments of such philanthropic deception. ) 


Without going further into details the conclusion of my criti. 
cism is simply this. Whatever there is of value in the mines of 
Canada, and there is without doubt a great deal, must be deter-: 
mined in the mining regions by those who understand their busi- 
ness, and to qualify persons for such work is the object of our 
mining schools. The real value of the mines can never be deter- 
mined by speculative operations upon the imaginations of people 
who have no first hand knowledge of them. Ifthe prospects are 
at all good there will be no lack of capital to work the mines. 
But it is safe to say that nineteen twentieths of the capital which 
will reap a profit from actual mining will come from persons who 
have first hand and expert knowledge of the mines and their 
possibilities. None of the best interests of the country will suffer 
if not a dollar is invested in mining by people who have not per- 
sonal experience or reliable information of the mining properties. 
If it be urged that the large capitalists and the experts should not 
have a monopoly of the natural riches of the country, we may 
sympathize with this feeling, but it is well to remember that 
the advantages are not all on the side of those who are oper- 
ating profitable mines. The stimulus to the miscellaneous in- 
dustries of the country may, in the end, be the most valuable 
and abiding result of the mining prosperity. In any case, until 
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there is devised and put in operation, some means of preventing 
those who have the knowledge and the money combined from hav- 
ing the first choice of the investments, only the culls can be left for 
the general public, unless, indeed, what is equally disastrous for the 
investor, the public care to purchase the productive mines for 
more than they are worth. In purchasing speculative mining 
shares for the profits of mining, the amateur is simply investing 
in a lottery where the numbers of nearly all the prize tickets are 
known to a few privileged individuals. In buying mining shares 
for the profit of selling them again, the amateur may have a bet- 
ter chance, because the gullibility of the public is a much more 
certain field for profit than the returns from speculative mines. 
Even here, however, the amateur is at a very great disadvantage 
as compared with the professional speculator. He has not the 
machinery of speculation under his control, he can at best follow 
not lead, and he is pretty certain to be found, when the apex of 
the boom is past, with a good deal of stock on hand which he 
should have disposed of some time before. 


Why cannot we have a sober and profitable development of 
our mineral riches, without the parasitic curse of a boom? Pro- 
fitable mining may permit, but it does not require, or depend 
upon that ruinous side-play between the speculator and his vic- 
tims. When, however, the victims discover their situation we 
shall have noise enough from them and their sympathisers. 
Their ignorance will then take another shape, and we shall be 
called upon in the name of all that is just and righteous, to 
chorus their denunciations of the modern industrial system, and 
the wickedness of those who were sane enough not to risk their 
wealth in what they did not understand. 

ADAM SHORTT. 


OUR ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 
II. 





The article on the proposed fast steamship service between 
Canada and Great Britain which appeared in QUEEN’S QUAR- 
TERLY for October last, has led toso much comment that I am 
impelled to submit some further observations on the subject. 


There isacommon feeling that we should take every means 
in our power to improve the communication with the British 
Islands. Furst, in order that the products which we raise may 
be carried to their best market at the lowest cost and in the best 
condition. Secondly, that passengers and mails may be conveyed 
across the ocean as speedily and as safely as possible. Thirdly 
and generally, that the closest intercourse may be permanently 
established between Her Majesty’s subjects, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. | | 

In the article referred to I endeavoured to take a dispassionate 
view of the whole circumstances of the case, with the sincere de- 
sire to arrive at sound conclusions. Soon after the publication 
of the paper I left for England, and have only recently returned. 
Since my arrival in Canada, I have had my attention directed 
to extracts from the public press, in which I am charged with 
‘‘ casting aspersions on our noble river,’ with ‘‘ bucking the 
scheme,” with ‘‘ want of patriotism,’ with ‘‘ decrying the St. 
Lawrence”’ and such like offences. 


In a project of this character, all sensible men must admit 
that the fullest investigation is desirable ; that it should be ex- 
amined from every side, so that no narrow or defective view be 
taken ; and that, before the country is bound to pay an enormous 
subsidy, it be first est ablished, that the expenditure has been 
wisely determined. Every Canadian must acknowledge the 
necessity of proceeding with deliberation, so that no false step 
shall be taken and no error committed. The question is of 
national importance. Itis not simply a consideration, whether 
the establishment of heavily subsidized steamships will benefit 
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this or that city, or this or that Province, but the extent to which 
it will be advantageous to the whole community. Therefore the 
broadest view should be taken of the subject, and the project con- 
sidered in its most comprehensive aspect. I am sure that we 
all desire that Canada should not be committed to an 
expenditure to result in disappointment and loss, nor that 
we should be restrained by niggardly economy, seriously to 
retard our national advancement; nor on the other hand that 
we should engage in a policy of inaction to end in loss to the 
commonweal. 


I conceive that the duty rests on each person who has reflected 
upon the. subject to express his views. The views of any 
particular individual are but a unit in the general mass of public 
Opinion, ‘‘ constituting ’’ as Herbert Spencer says ‘‘ with other 
such units the general power which works out social changes.” In 
this aspect any man may properly give full utterance to his inner- 
most convictions, leaving them to produce what effect they may. 


In this spirit, in my first communication I submitted the 
essential facts bearing on this question, and drew the conclusions 
to which these facts logically led. I conceive that no fault can 
be found with this course ; rather it should be accounted a title to 
public confidence when a man speaks what he considers to be the 
truth ; the more especially when he aims at averting public evil 
or attaining public good. 


It appears to me that the time has arrived when the Canadian 
people may profit by the experience which has been gained in 
subsidizing public undertakings. Many may remember cases 
when subsidies have been granted to enterprises that have 
been found impossible of successful accomplishment. The 
result has been grievous loss and disappointment and sometimes 
ruin to innocent investors, with much discredit to Canada. As 
more directly connected with the present question, I may refer 
to the experience gained in the history of Canadian mail steam- 
ships, though I do not wish to recall the series of disasters which 
at one time befell the Allan Line, when eight passenger ships 
were lost in eight years, or the shipwrecks and lInsses sustained 
by the Dominion and Beaver lines. I have been called to ac- 
count by the press of Quebec for mentioning that the navigation 
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of the St. Lawrence offers many dangers to the rapid steaming 
of vessels of heavy tonnage. Some writers state that my 
knowledge of the navigation is very limited, and my opinion re- 
_ specting it not worth much. As they will possibly recognize a 
Quebec authority as more competent to speak on this point, I 
would refer them to the work of Mr. Henry Fry, published so 
recently as 1896. This work entitled The Htstory of North 
Atlantic Steam Navigation has been carefully prepared by one 
of the most respected residents of Quebec, long familiar 
with every circumstance connected with the St. Lawrence 
Route. In this volume will be found a record of details fully 
supporting all I have stated respecting the difficulties in the way 
of fast steaming, and the dire consequences to which these diff- 
culties have already too frequently led, even in the case of com- 
paratively slow steamships (see pages 144-5, and 201-6). 


Among other things stated by Mr. Fry is that the dis- 
tressing losses of life and property were not due to any want of 
skill or experience on the part of the owners or captains. He 
however expresses the opinion that the Government was not 
blameless in exacting speed, in the face of the serious obstacles 
which were presented to rapid steaming, and in imposing heavy 
penalties for non-punctuality in the delivery of the mails within 
the periods stipulated by contract. 


Obviously no one wishes to see similar losses repeated, and it 
is to prevent them being repeated, possibly in an aggravated form, 
that words of caution are now being used. It matters little who 
proclaims the necessity of caution. There are occasions when 
by the voice of warning, the humblest individual may be instru- 
mental in obviating the gravest calamities. Are we not told that 
Rome was saved by the cackling of a goose ? 


In my previous paper I submitted that the evidence of facts 
does not warrant the belief that steamships can always run with 
safety at great speed on considerable portions of the St. Lawrence 
route, and that this is especially the case in the approaches to 
the straits of Belle Isle. Frequently the navigation is beset with 
ice-bergs for hundreds of miles; moreover when within the straits 
the course of ships is confined between lines of rocky coast on both 
sides, while irregular currents and dense fogs frequently prevail. 
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In some newspapers it is stated that witnesses of marine experi- 
ence, whose opinion is worth more than mine, have declared that 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence is safe for the largest and 
fastest steamers. I am disposed to agree with this testimony, 
with the proviso, whatever it may be worth, that the navigation 
is safe for fast steamers, provided they move as slowly as the 
occasion demands. Other statements have appeared in the press 
to the effect that there has been very little delay experienced for 
several years back by certain steamships which have made the 
passage by the route in question. |The statement may be quite 
true ; but it is equally true that other steamships and possibly the 
same steamships at other times have been seriously delayed. 
Morever, we must not put out of view that all such steamships 
have been comparatively slow vessels. We are now considering 
the employment cf steamships of much greater speed than any 
hitherto in use, and obviously the reduction from 20 knots to 
what would be regarded asa safe speed of say 6 or 8 knots for a 
slow vessel would, certainly, by comparison be counted as much 
greater delay. Bethis as it may, it is to be feared that unless 
human nature greatly changes, there will be found among the 
commanders of fast steamships those who would, in order to 
make speedy passages, be tempted to drive ahead, trusting to the 
chance of getting through without mishap. 


With respect to all that has appeared in the press on this 
subject, I can only remark that I have consulted many ex- 
perienced men, the commanders of mail steamships and others, 
and I have read everything published which I have been able to 
obtain, but I have seen nothing not in accord with the facts I 
have submitted. I will add that no one would more truly rejoice 
than myself if the investigation of the facts led to different con- 
clusions. I repeat the main conclusions, to which I conceive 
these irresistibly lead. 


(1.) That our great waterway, the St. Lawrence, will always 
be employed to the greatest advantage in the conveyance of staple 
products, and all ordinary cargo merchandise, at the lowest possi- 
ble rates ; and that to secure low rates the products must be car- 
ried on steamships of moderate speed. (2.) That any attempt 
to establish on the St. Lawrence route, now followed, a line of 
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trans-Atlantic steamships to rival those running to and from 
New York, must result in disappointment. (3.) That if we desire 
to establish such a fast line successfully, the steamships must ar- 
rive at and take their departure from one of our Atlantic sea- 
ports. 


I referred to the advantages and disadvantages of several ocean 
ports in the Maritime Provinces, and mentioned those which 
seemed to he entitled to the preference; but the gravamen of my 
offence is in having pointed out as mildly as possible that 
steamships could not run regularly at great speed with ordinary 
safety between Montreal or Quebec and the United Kingdom, by 
the ordinary route followed. 


The facts which led to these conclusions, came under the 
head of climatic and geographical difficulties, but there are other 
considerations of a different character, which bear on the 
question. If the best authorities connected with steam trans- 
portation be consulted, they will state that if a subsidized 
line by the St. Lawrence is to carry freight in sufficient quantity, 
it should terminate at Montreal. If however the ships be de- 
signed for speed, and to carry little or no freight, in that case 
Quebec should have the preference. This is the opinion of the 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Judging from his 
public utterances I have reason to believe the manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway is of the same opinion, and I do not doubt 
all competent authorities will be found to hold similar views. 
Sir William Van Horne has clearly pointed out that it is purely a 
matter of profit or loss. Inthe case of steamships carrying a con- 
siderable quantity of freight, he says the voyage should be ex- 
tended as far as possible towards the interior. The same rule 
does not prevail in the case of steamships carrying only or chiefly 
passengers, and in that as in all cases the character of the traffic 
determines the question. Ina letter from Sir William to Mr. 
Garneau, published in the Quebec Chronicle of Nov. 11th, 1896, 
he points out that there would be a large profit in bringing ships 
laden with freight to Montreal, and a large loss in bringing them 
beyond Quebec if they have no freight. 


The opinion of transportation authorities has an important 
bearing on the selection of a terminal port for a Canadian 
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line of fast steamships. I greatly fear that the views I 
expressed on this point six months ago, were somewhat 
in advance of the time, and that I have in consequence been mis. 
understood. I took it as an accepted principle that freight and 
passenger traffic should be distinctly separated, and that we should 
no longer attempt to combine the two in the same vessel, 
as in all the mail steamers which have hitherto ascended the St. 
Lawrence. I anticipated the time when asa rule only passengers 
and mails would be carried in ships constructed for speed, and 
that other ships would be designed for the transportation of freight. 
Under this arrangement the combination of the two classes of traf- 
fic would come to an end ; passengers would no longer be carried at 
less speed than they desire to travel, and freight would be moved 
across the ocean under conditions which would admit of trans- 
port charges being reduced to a minimum. In the one case 
speed and safety would be the main object, in the other economy 
in carriage the primary consideration. If we look forward to 
that time, and there is every indication that it is not far distant, 
it will be most profitable for steamships of great freight-carrying 
capacity to proceed up the river St. Lawrence as far as the navi- 
gation will admit, but unprofitable for ships specially designed 
to carry across the ocean mails and passengers only, to proceed 
so far inland. When we come fully to realize these results, it 
will easily be seen to be advantageous to limit the length of the 
voyage of fast trans-Atlantic passenger steamships as much as 
possible. The president of the Canadian Pacific Railway says 
that steamships carrving but a small cargo, say 1,500 tons of 
freight, should not go further west than Quebec; logically it 
follows that if they carry no freight, the ocean voyage should ter- 
minate at some suitable port nearer Liverpool than Quebec. 


I do not pretend that on this ground alone the ships of the pro- 
posed fast line should terminate their western voyages at some 
point on the Atlantic sea-board of the Maritime Provinces. 
Considered however in connection with the well-known diffi- 
culties, which operate against fast steaming on the route usually 
followed by the St. Lawrence, we are forced to enquire into 
the advantages and disadvantages of terminating the ocean 
voyage at one of our Atlantic harbours. In investigating this 
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point six months ago I found that of all the good harbours in the 
Maritime Provinces, Sydney on the eastern coast of Cape Breton 
has the advantage of being nearest to Great Britain; it has the 
disadvantage however of having the character of a summer har- 
bour only, as it is liable to be blocked with ice at the close of win- 
ter and in spring. Fortunately Halifax, the next most eastern 
well-known harbour, is always open and available as a winter port 
for the Canadian passenger steamships, wherever they may 
run insummer. In my first paper a number of reasons were sub- 
mitted in favor of using Halifax as the terminal port all the year 
round. 


Naturally, the conclusion formed by me, that the St. Lawrence 
route generally is unsuitable for rapid steaming, was not received 
with satisfaction. I fully share in the disappointment experienced, 
and gladly welcome a suggestion which if carried into effect would 
give to the St. Lawrence an ever-increasing proportion of the 
European passenger business. This suggestion is to combine 
summer voyages through the placid waters of the Gulf and river, 
with a short passage across the ocean. 


This object may be accomplished in two ways; in both it is 
proposed to use only the southern entrance to the Gulf. 


The first proposal is to run fast steamships between Quebec 
and Liverpool, and with the view of expediting the mails and ac- 
commodating passengers from the Maritime Provinces and Eastern 
States, to make Sydney a port of call. The steamships to run 
at full speed between Sydney and Liverpool. Between Quebec 
and Sydney the speed to be reduced as circumstances may 
require. 


The second proposal is to divide the voyage into two distinct 
parts, one extending over the ocean proper from Sydney to the 
most eligible port in Great Britain, the other embracing the 
River and Gulf; on the former, fast steamships constructed 
specially for carrying only passengers and mails to be employed, 
on the latter steamers of less speed than the ocean steamships, 
and suitable for the navigation of the gulf and river, to be placed 
on the route. The remarks which follow will refer chiefly to the 
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second proposal, as on examination it will be found on economic 
grounds to be entitled to the preference. 


With the view of making the proposal clear, I may explain 
that Sydney is on a well-sheltered inlet of the open Atlantic, 
directly outside the southern entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. It is conveniently situated for vessels passing 
between Quebec and Liverpool by the Cabot Straits. The geo- 
graphical position of Sydney is in other respects important. It 
is the extreme eastern terminus of the Intercolonial Railway, and 
with the exception of the channel about a mile wide, known as 
the Gut of Canso, (now crossed by a steam railway ferry,) 
Sydney is in unbroken railway connection with Halifax, St. John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. Sydney is in the 
heart of the Cape Breton coal field: an economic fact which 
adds immensely to its importance as a port of call for ocean 
steamships. There are striking circumstances in connection with 
the relations of Sydney to Newfoundland, which I shall refer to 
later. 
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By constituting Sydney a transferring point for passengers on 
the line between Quebec and Liverpool, we remain in 
allegiance to the St. Lawrence, while we are enabled to 
discard that portion of the route to which the greatest objection is 
taken, that ts to say, the navigation through the Straits of Belle 
Isle. The proposal will admit of placing on the ocean passage 
proper, the very fastest steamships, without incurring the risks 
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inseparable from the more northern route. The fact that Sydney 
is 860 nautical miles nearer Liverpool than New York, itself in- 
dicates that with steamships of equal speed the ocean passage 
can be made to and from Sydney in nearly two days less than 
to and from New York. 


The suggestion to follow the St. Lawrence from Sydney to 
Quebec, does not involve the necessity of running at any unsafe 
speed in the gulfor river St. Lawrence. As the mails can be 
conveyed to and from Sydney by railway much faster than by 
water, passengers only would go by the river and gulf, and 
there would be no pressure from the Post-Office Department to 
accelerate the movement of the river steamers. The one object 
of the captain in command would be the safety and comfort of 
his passengers. 


These steamers, meeting at Sydney, would during the summer 
months constitute a passenger line of the highest class between 
Quebec and Liverpool. At the end of the season the river 
steamers would be laid up and the ocean steamships would ex- 
tend their voyages to Halifax. On the opening of navigation in 
each new season and the disappearance of ice on the route to 
Sydney, the fast steamships would be withdrawn from the Hali- 
fax route and placed on the Sydney route. In the first part of 
the summer it would be expedient for them to follow a southern 
course across the banks of Newfoundland, as the New York ships 
do, in order to keep at a safe distance from ice-bergs and obviate 
all chance of delav. 


I will say here but little respecting the terminal port in Great 
Britain, as that question chiefly concerns our fellow-subjects on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The suggestion in my former 
paper to make the termination of the ocean voyage proper at 
Loch Ryan, although regarded in some quarters as an_ inter- 
ference with present practices has generally been received with 
favour. There is however a strong feeling that the long-es- 
‘tablished terminal port of Liverpool will continue to be the 
point where passengers will prefer to land and embark. The 
future may modify these views, provided among other things that 
the natural advantages of Loch Ryan be developed by local enter- 
prise. Meanwhile there is nothing to prevent the Canadian line 
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of steamships making Liverpool the final terminal port, even if 
they call at Loch Ryan to land and receive mails. The chief 
reasons for suggesting Loch Ryan were, in the first place, that it 
is the nearest harbour in Great Britain to Canada, and that it is 
a point for the collection and distribution of the trans-Atlantic 
mail matter of the three kingdoms, more centrally situated than 
any other port. On the arrival of a steamship at Loch Ryan on 
the one side of the Atlantic, or at Sydney on the other, in both 
instances the ocean passage would practically be completed. 
The mails would be transferred to the railways at both points, 
and passengers remaining on board would be carried forward to- 
wards their destination. Of course passengers with a press of busi- 
ness would have it in their power to disembark with the mails 
and proceed to their destination by land more speedily than by 
water. 


The distance from Sydney to Loch Ryan is under 2,160 miles, 
so that the Atlantic passage could be made bya 2o0-knot steamer 
in four and a half days, by a 22-knot steamer in about four days. 
The fastest ocean steaming on the New York route has been that 
of the ‘“‘ Lucania,” which made an average speed throughout the 
passage of 22.01 knots. On the passage to and from Sydney 
there would be not far short of two days’ less consecutive steam- 
ing than on the New York route and to that extent therefore the 
strain on the machinery would be diminished. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the ‘‘ Lucania” or a vessel of her speed could 
easily cross the ocean from port to port, on the proposed 
Canadian route, in four days. 


In making a comparison between routes, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the reported passages, from New York to Liver- 
pool, are misleading. The passage is reckoned from Sandy 
Hook Light Ship to Daunt’s Rock. The former is outside New 
York harbour, and if tide and weather be favourable it may be 
reached from New York in two hours, but under unfavourable con- 
ditions it may take twelve hours or more. On the other side of 
the Atlantic, ‘‘Daunt’s Rock” is 228 miles from the bar at the 
entrance of Liverpool harbour. These facts go to show that it is 
impossible to accept the time given in the press reports as the 
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actual time required to make the passage from land toland. One 
may make a just comparison between the proposed mail route 
via Sydney and the route v1a New York, if we take a common 
point in Canada such as Montreal, and a common point in Eng- 
land such as London—reckoning equal steamship speed in both 
cases and making all reasonable allowances for delays. 


Via NEW YORK. 


Montreal to New York, Railway........ ccc. cee ceeee 15 hours. 
Average delay in New York, say..... ey ere eT to hours.* 
New York to Sandy Hook, say ........ wsosecessves . 2 hours.* 


Sandy Hook to Liverpool Bar, 3036 miles at 20 knots .152 hours. 
Delay between Bar and Railway, Liverpool...,......... 3 hours. 
Liverpool to London, Railway. .........0. cess eee eee . 4 hours. 


186 hours. 
Equals 7 days 18 hours from Moutreal tv Londan. 


Via SYDNEY. 


Montreal to Sydney, Railway, 898 miles...... de dase 30 hours, 
Delay at Sydney ..... .... ..... PE ere 2 hours. 
Sydney to Loch Ryan, 2160 miles ...........6...... 108 hours. 
Delay at Loch Ryan ................ awd Sreehe’ suet 2 hours, 
Loch Ryan to London, Railway ...........6.. & eaneees 8 hours. 

150 hours. 


Equals 6 days 6 hours from Montreal to London. 


This comparison brings out very clearly that the proposed 
route via Svdney would be an excellent mail route, as according to 
the above, letters could be carried between Montreal and London, 
on an average, in 36 hours less than via New York. 


The returns for 1896 give evidence of the exceedingly large 
proportions attained by the trans-Atlantic passenger business. 
They attest however that the traffic has become concentrated to 
a wonderful extent at the Port of New York. The total numbers 
of arrivals and departures are as follows :— 


*As large vessels cannot pass the entrance bar except at high tide, the hour of sailing from New 
York is variable. If the hour for sailing comes before the arrival of the Montreal trains, mails and 
passengers requirc to leave Montreal two days before the steainship leaves New York. The deten- 
tion in New York ranges from 1 to 24 hours. After sailing, here are causes of delay betore 
Sandy Hook is reached. I may furnish an instance which came under my own experience :—The 
* Alaska" satled at Sa.m., October 17th, 1882, but owing to low tide and fog she did not pass the bar in 
the tortuous entrance until 11 a.m. on the 19th. Montreal mails and passengers on board had to spend 
3 days, r9 hours on the journey before they reached Sandy Hook to begin the voyage proper. 
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WESTBOUND PASSENGERS. 









































ARRIVED. CABIN. 2ND CABIN, STEERAGE. 

At New York.... 551034 | 45.591 251.779 
‘“* Canadian Ports 4,625 | 41732 16,816 
* All other ports*; 2,034 55381 47,273 
Totals eeee- | 61,693 555704 315,368 


EASTBOUND PASSENGERS. 





_———— eee 





























DEPARTED. CABIN. 2ND CABIN. STEERAGE. 
From New York .. 55.642 36,999 109,520 
‘© Canadian Ports 3.924 3,166 4.571 
' Allother Ports”, 2,093 4.566 13.452 
Totals ..... | 61.659 44,73! 127,543 


The number of passengers who have arrived at and sailed 
from New York during the past year is indeed remarkable. We 
know that a very large proportion of Canadian travel has taken 
that direction. Persons from Canada have been attracted, as 
others have been attracted, by the superiority of thetrans-Atlantic 
steamship service. This is not the only reason, but it is one of 
the influences that cause so many to prefer the New York route. 
Owing largely to British capital and enterprise, the fastest and 
best steamships run to and from that city, and they have aided 
in no small degree to build up the passenger business so generally 
turned in that direction. As a rule, passengers have a way of 
seeking out the ships which cross the ocean in the shortest time. 
This rule is not confined to cabin passengers, it extends equally 
to steerage passengers. Those engaged in the business inform 
me that in their choice of a ship, passengers of every class are, as 
a rule, governed not so much by the passage money charged as 
by the speed of the vessel. Experience goes to show that even 
steerage passengers will pay more to travel by a fast steamship 
than by one of moderate speed, and that lines with no reputation 
for crossing the ocean quickly are avoided. These facts are well 
established, and it has been found that the steamships of greatest 
speed placed on the New York route divert the traffic, not only 
from other ports in the United States and in Canada, but they 


*From Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Galveston. 
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also attract passengers from other vessels of less speed, running 
to and from New York. Do we not see in this circumstance an 
explanation for the disproportionately small number of passengers 
travelling by way of the St. Lawrence? Does it not make it ap- 
parent that a greatly improved service such as I have outlined 
would tend to make the Canadian route preferred by every class 
of passengers? If by way of a Canadian port we bring Montreal 
36 hours nearer London than by way of New York, if we reduce 
the ocean voyage between the Dominion and a port in the heart 
of the British Isles to four days, would we not in effect place our- 
selves much nearer the mother country than ever before? Would 
we not open a new and wider door for a stream of welcome 
immigrants ? 


There are grounds for the belief that an improved railway 
service, such as we find elsewhere, would enable New York 
passengers to participate in the advantages of the Canadian 
short ocean passage by way of Sydney. No doubt the long land 
journey from New York to Sydney would be objected to by a 
large number, but after all the distance is much the same as that 
between Chicago and New York, a journey with ease performed 
daily by hundreds. It is not unreasonable to think that the land 
journey from New York to Sydney would not deter those from 
undertaking it who desire to travel by the steamships which 
would most speedily make the ocean voyage. The number of 
trans-Atlantic passengers of all classes, to and from New York 
gives a weekly average throughout the year of 6,777 westbound, 
and 3,888 eastbound. It may be assumed that a moderate per- 
centage of these passengers, if the railway service was brought 
up to a good standard, would prefer the Sydney route, and it 
would require but a small percentage of the whole number to fill 
up one weekly steamer. 


It always exacts time to establish a new route unless there be 
much to recommend it. In this case the geographical features 
of the Dominion in relation to Europe extend to the proposed 
new Canadian route advantages, which give it an exceedingly 
commanding position. Compared with the New York route it 
may claim as follows : 


1. That the ocean passage would be nearly two days shorter. 
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2. That fewer steamships would be required to perform the 
regular weekly service. 

3. That the consumption of coal on each voyage would be 
about one third less, and moreover the coal used would be obtain- 
ed almost at the pit’s mouth. 

4. All other expenses of the voyage would be proportionately 
reduced. 

In view of these advantages and the yearly increasing de- 
velopment of trans-Atlantic passenger traffic, it does not seem an 
unreasonable conclusion, that once fairly established the route 
via Sydney would prove successful, and that in course of years 
the number of steamers would require to be multiplied so that 
this route would partake of the character of a Canadian Ferry. 
Trans-Atlantic passenger traffic increases at a rapid rate, and 
every new facility promotes its increase. Beginning with a 
weekly line, on a route which narrows the Atlantic to the short- 
est compass, as time goes on and further improvements in ship- 
building are introduced, more frequent sailings would be demand- 
ed. Firmly impressed with these views, I see nothing to pre- 
vent the new Canadian route resulting eventually in a daily ferry 
connecting the two continents. 

Not the least important consideration in connection with the 
establishment of the route via Sydney is the bearing which it has on 
the oldest British colony. Sydney is not far distant from Newfound- 
land. The railway through that island is nearly completed and 
will be in operation from St. John’s to Port Aux Basque by July 
or August next. A first-class steel ferry steamer is at present be- 
ing constructed on the Clyde, to ply between Port Aux Basque 
and Sydney. In a few months, the railway and steam ferry 
will be opened for traffic between St. John’s and Sydney. It is 
easy to be seen that the establishment of the Canadian steamship 
line, via Sydney, as proposed, would give to Newfoundland direct 
connection with our mail services to Quebec on the one hand and 
to Liverpool on the other. It would bring the colony, with the 
assistance of the public works established through her own enter- 
prise, within the sphere of all our great lines of communication. 
The improved means of intercourse could not fail to bring about 
results of the first importance, equally to Newfoundland and the 
Dominion. SANDFORD FLEMING. 


NOTES ON FORT FRONTENAC AND THE OLD 
FORTIFICATIONS OF KINGSTON. 


OR many years prior to the year 1673 the French had enter- 

tained the idea of establishing a fortified post at the 

eastern end of Lake Ontario. The reasons for taking this step 
were urgent and important. 


The object of the establishment of the French colony on the 
St. Lawrence was primarily the cultivation of trade with the 
Indians; indeed all the organizations to which the task of 
colonizing the country was committed, were trading organiza- 
tions, though some of them undertook as one of the conditions of 
their charters, the spread of the Gospel. 


To the south of the River St. Lawrence were formidable com- 
petitors in the English and Dutch colonists who had established 
themselves in the New England States, and had ascended and 
founded a trading post on the Hudson. 


The French, being in possession of the River St. Lawrence 
and the country lying on both sides of it, were naturally anxious 
that the Indian trade from the upper country should be retained 
in their own hands and be prevented from flowing tc the Dutch 
and English to the south; and that the Iroquois, the most for- 
midable of the Indian tribes, whose main cantonments were in 
the state of New York, and who were the enemies of the French 
and their allies and the friends of the English, should be kept in 
order and confined, as far as possible, within the limits of their 
own territory. 


The best means of accomplishing these objects obviously was 
to build a fort at a point which should command the entrance to 
the river from the great lakes and should form a convenient 
centre for trading purposes. 


The French traders in Montreal were, however, strongly averse 
to the establishment of trading posts above their city, and were 
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therefore opposed to the building of a fort at Cataraqui; and up 
to the time of the appointment of Frontenac as governor no at- 
tempt had been made in this direction. 


Frontenac, howéver, immediately upon his appointment— 
moved it is said by the hope of gain as well as by the interests of 
the colony—resolved to build the fort, and proceeded with his 
customary energy to carry out his work. 


The motives which influenced him are thus stated by Park- 
man :—‘‘By establishing a fortified trading post on lake Ontario, 
the whole trade of the upper country might be engrossed, with 
the exception of that portion of it which descended by the river 
Ottawa, and even this might in good part be diverted from its 
former channel. At the same time, a plan of a fort on lake 
Ontario might be made to appear as of great importance to the 
welfare of the colony ; and in fact, from one point of view, it act- 
ually was so. Courcelles, the late governor, had already pointed 
out its advantages. Such a fort would watch and hold in check 
the Iroquois, the worst enemy of Canada; and, with the aid of a 
few small vessels, it would intercept the trade which the upper 
Indians were carrying on through the Iroquois country with the 
English.and Dutch of New York. Frontenac learned from La 
Salle that the English were intriguing both with the Iroquois and 
with the tribes of the upper lakes, to induce them to break the 
peace with the French, and bring their furs to New York. 
Hence the advantages, not to say the necessity, of a fort on lake 
Ontario were obvious. But, while it would turn a stream of 
wealth from the English to the French colony, it was equally 
clear that the change might be made to insure, not the profit 
of Canada at large, but solely that of those who had control of 
the fort ; or, in other words, that the new establishment might 
become an instrument of a grievous monopoly.” 


On the 12th July, 1673, an imposing fleet of canoes and flat- 
boats filled with soldiers, artificers and Indians, having completed 
a toilsome journey up the river St. Lawrence from Montreal, 
reached lake Ontario and approached in order of battle the spot 
on which the Tete de Pont Barracks at Kingston now stand. 
It was the fleet of Count Frontenac who had come westward 
with the double object of establishing a fortified trading post at 
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the eastern extremity of the lake, and of meeting in council a 
deputation of the Iroquois Indians who had been invited to hold 
a conference with him. The savage envoys had already reached 
the rendezvous when the expedition came in sight, and were as- 
sembled to greet the Governor as he stepped upon the shore. 


On the 13th July the conference opened, and while it was 
being proceeded with the French engineers laid out the ground 
for the fort, and, procuring timber from the adjoining woods, 
pushed the work through with such diligence that in about six 
days it was completed. Frontenac represented the structure to 
the Indians as a storehouse, where they would be able to procure 
what they desired in the shape of merchandize. The conference 
having been concluded, and the work completed, Frontenac left 
a garrison in occupation and returned to Montreal where he ar- 
rived on the 1st August. 


Frontenac had associated with himself in his enterprise 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle, a man of extraordinary courage and 
determination. It was either part of the original scheme devised 
by Frontenac and La Salle prior to the building of the fort, or 
was subsequently determined between them, that the latter 
should go to France armed with letters of recommendation from 
Frontenac, and should endeavour to procure a grant of the fort 
and part of the adjoining country from the French king. Ac- 
cordingly in the year 1674 he proceeded thither armed with the 
governor’s letters. ‘‘ He was ‘‘ says Parkman, “ well received at 
Court ; and he made two petitions to the king; the one for a 
patent of nobility, in consideration of his services as an explorer ; 
and the other for a grant in seigniory of ‘“‘Fort Frontenac’, for so 
he called the new post in honour of his patron. On his part, he 
offered to pay back the ten thousand francs, which the fort had 
cost the king ; to maintain it at his own charge, with a garrison 
equal to that of Montreal, besides fifteen or twenty labourers ; to 
form a French colony around it; to build a church, whenever 
the number of inhabitants should reach one hundred; and 
meanwhile, to support one or more Recollet friars; and finally 
form a settlement of domesticated Indians in the neighborhood. 
His offers were accepted. He was raised to the rank of untitled 
nobles ; received a grant of the fort, and lands adjacent, to the 
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extent of four leagues in front and half a league in depth, besides 
the neighbouring islands; and was invested with the govern- 
ment of the fort and settlement, subject to the orders of the 
Governor General.” 


Armed with his patent and the honours conferred on him, La 
Salle returned to Canada, and at once proceeded to fulfil the 
obligations imposed upon him. One of the objects he had in 
view in securing posession of the fort was to make it the base 
of future operations in connection with.the exploration of the 
western country. ‘‘ That he meant to make it a permanent one ”’ 
says Parkman, ‘“‘ is clear from the pains he took to strengthen its 
defences. Within two years from the date of his grant, he had 
replaced the hasty palisade fort of Count Frontenac by a regular 
work of hewn stone; of which, however, only two bastions, with 
their connecting curtains, were completed, the enclosure on the 
water side being formed of pickets. Within, there was a barrack, 
a well, a mill, and a bakery; while a wooden blockhouse guarded 
the gateway. Near the shore, south of the fort, was a cluster of 
small houses of French habitans; and farther, in the same 
direction, was the Indian village. Two officers and a surgeon, 
with half a score or more of soldiers, made up the garrison; and 
three or four times that number of masons, labourers, and canoe- 
men, were at one time maintained at the fort. Besides these, 
there were two Recollet friars, Luc Buisset and Louis Henne- 
pin; of whom the latter was but indifferently suited to his apos- 
tolic functions. La Salle built a house for them near the fort ; 
and they turned a part of it into a chapel. 


Partly for trading on the lake, partly with a view to ulterior 
designs, he caused four small decked vessels to be built ; but, for 
ordinary uses canoes best served his purpose; and his followers 
became so skillful in managing them, that they were reputed the 
best canoe-men in America. Feudal lord of the forests around 
him, commander of a garrison raised and paid by himself, found- 
er of the mission, patron of the church, La Salle reigned the 
autocrat of his lonely little empire.” 

In 1682 the fort was taken possession of by the French 
Governor de la Barre on the pretence that La Salle, who was 
then absent on anexploring expedition, had abandoned it. ° Den- 
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onville, having been appointed Governor in 1685, visited fort 
Frontenac with a large military force. This same governor, in 
1687, was guilty of a gross act of treachery towards the Indians, 
in seizing and sending to Montreal a number of their warriors and 
women, who had come to the fort on his invitation to confer 
with him: an act which cost the French many a life and much 
valuable property. 


La Salle lived till the year 1687 when his adventurous life was 
brought to an end in the far South by a bullet from the gun of 
a mutinous follower. 


In 1689, two years after the death of La Salle, fort Frontenac 
was, by order of Governor Denonville, abandoned and partly des- 
stroyed. Its destruction had been insisted upon by the Iroquois ; 
and Denonville, weakly acceding to this insolent demand, sent or- 
ders to Valrenne, the officer in command, to destroy it and with- 
draw the garrison to Montreal. Valrenne mined the walls and 
bastions, sunk the vessels in the harbour, burned everything that 
was combustible, and leaving slow matches alight to explode the 
mines, made good his retreat. On his arrival in Montreal he was 
met by Frontenac who had been sent out to replace Denonville, 
and who heard the news of the destruction of his much loved fort 
with angry indignation. Asa matter of fact the mines had only 
partially destroyed the walls, and the works, witha large amount 
of military stores were taken possession of by the Iroquois. 


For six years the fort remained in a dilapidated condition, 
but in 1695, Frontenac ordered it to be rebuilt and sent up seven 
hundred men for that purpose. The new structure consisted of 
four curtains of stone, each 120 feet in length, having four square 
bastions at the angles. About the year 1720, a wooden gallery 
was built inside to communicate from one bastion to another. 
The platforms of the bastions were laid on wooden piles, and the 
curtains loopholed for musketry. 


For more than fifty years after its restoration by Frontenac 
nothing remarkable appeared to have occurred at the fort, which 
was held by a French garrison and was used as a base for mil- 
itary Operations and a storehouse for goods. 
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On the 25th of August, 1758, the fort was attacked by a Brit- 
ish force from Oswego, 3000 strong, under the command of Col- 
onel Bradstreet, and after a short cannonade, was surrendered, 
the commandant and garrison becoming prisoners of war. Brad- 
street, after destroying the stores and several vessels which were 
in the harbour, returned to Oswego. The fort was in the iN of 
the same year re-occupied by the French. 


In 1763, the whole country passed by the Treaty of Paris 
into the possession of the British Crown. The value of the site 
of Kingston as a military post was recognized by the British 
Government, and steps were taken shortly after the conquest to 
restore the fort. Samuel Holland was directed to examine and 
survey the site of Kingston and the state of the fortifications, and 
he sent to His Excellency General Haldimand, the following 
report : 

‘« Sir :—Agreeably to the commands contained in your Excellency’s 
letter to me, dated the 26th of last month, I immediately set off for 
Montreal with the two Mohawks, Captains Brant and John; there I left 
them, Captain Brant being unable to proceed from sickness. 


On the 3rd of June, Captain LaForce joined me at Lachine, and 
we proceeded with two Batteaux for Carieton Island. ie * ? 
* . I arrived at Carleton Island on the roth, late at night; 
and applied to Major Harris to despatch your orders for Major Ross, 
and Mr. Tinling, the assistant engineer. On the rath, I reached Cata- 
raqui and began the survey of the fort and entrenchments made there 
by the French troops. On the following day, my assistant proceeded 
to survey the harbour, and Captain Laforce to take the soundings. 
Lieutenant Tinling joined me on the 17th, when I examined the fort, 
and made arrangements for the re-establishment of this important 
post, which in every part surpassed the favourable idea I had formed 
of it. Your Excellency will perceive its advantageous situation by 
the plans and drawings which accompany this letter. 


The vaults still remain entire with part of the walls of the fort, 
barrack, etc., and are in such repair as will lessen the expense of its 
re-establishment. The works or lines begun by the French on the 
commanding grounds near the fort, will cover a sufficient space for a 
town. The harbour is in every respect good, and most conveniently 
situated to command Lake Ontario. The Batteaux men prefer keeping 
over on this side, as they can follow the shore without crossing the 
island in their course. : * . 7 
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On the 19th, we returned to Carleton Island, where I arranged 
matters with Major Harris, and wrote to Major Ross for fifty men 
from each post, and to transport materials to Cataraqui to prosecute 
the work carrying on under Mr. Tinling, with whom I left Lieutenant 
Holland as an assistant, who was dispatched to forward materials 
from Oswego. ei cs “i se - On the 2oth, I set out 
from Carleton Island for Quebec, where I arrived yesterday. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient servant, 

(Sgd.) S. Ho Lvanp, 
Surveyor General. 
His Excellency, GENERAL HALDIMAND. 

I have in my possession an interesting plan of the fort which 
was probably made before or shortly after the date of this 
letter, or the completion of its restoration, and I have also a copy 
of a picture in water colors, by Lieutenant Peachy of the 6oth 
regiment which shows the town and fort and is dated in the year 
1784, and the original of which I am told is in the British 
Museum. 


An old plan which I found amongst my father’s papers and 
which is said to have been the work of Alex. Aitken, in the latter 
part of the last century, represents the fort in much the same 
position as the Holland plan, though there is a slight difference 
between them. 


The north and south bastions were almost on the present 
line of Ontario street in the City of Kingston. The east bastion oc- 
cupied part of what is now the Barrack square and the west bastion 
part of the block of land which is now covered by the old buildings 
which form the south boundary of the hay market. The entrance 
to the fort was on the north east side. At the point where the bar- 
rack wharf now stands, there is on the plan, a wharf marked with 
the name of Mr. Forsyth, and north of this, another wharf which is 
stated to have been the property of Mr. Cartwright. In the space 
between these wharves, which is now occupied by the barrack 
stables, there appear on the plan some houses marked as occu- 
pied by the Quarter Master General, and near the gate of the fort 
is a store, which I am told was of stone, triangular in shape, 
and built so as to protect the gate from a direct artillery fire. 
There are also two buildings marked stores north of Mr. Cart- 
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wright’s wharf on a point which separated the bay from the outer 
water and from which Cataraqui bridge now extends to the 
Pittsburgh shore. An old French fortification is shown to the 
west of the fort extending southward from the bay, which has 
been filled in to a considerable extent in late years. On the bay 
shore west of the present line of King street are some buildings 
which are marked as engineers’ houses. 


Ontario street is on this plan called ‘‘ Front street.’’ This 
street was produced northwards in 1819-20 through the site of 
the old fort which was then partly demolished. It was not 
however until the year 1832 that the last French tower was taken 
down. Mr. Sellars, an old official in the Royal Engineer’s De- 
partment who died lately at the age of 100 years remembered the 
destruction of this tower, which he said was so well built that its 
removal by means of pick and bar was a work of considerable dif- 
ficulty. Its site can easily be traced at the present time, as it. 
forms a well defined circle of stone in the parrack square close to 
the ball alley. 


The fort prior to its demolition in 1819-20 is thus a by 
Mr. Sellars : 


‘“The gate was on the east side. The south side was two 
stories high and the buildings on this side were of stone and 
wood, occupied as officers quarters, mess-room and kitchen. On 
each side of the gateway were stone buildings, guard-house, 
storehouse, and ordnance store. The north side was occupied 
by buildings two stories high, the external walls of which were 
built of stone. Each room had two windows, three feet square. 
The inside walls were built of 6 inch logs clapboarded. This side 
was occupied by about four companies of soldiers. There was on 
the west side an embankment and ditch. The latter ran down 
to the river. What remained of it after the extension of Ontario 
street was filled up about 1824 by the 7oth regiment. The 
tower was enclosed bya picket fence. There was no drawbridge but 
there was a building in front of the gate intended for its protect- 
on.” This building marked ‘‘ store” I find laid down in the plan. 
‘‘The tower which remained standing till 1832 was two stories in 
height and was used as a powder magazine. It was built of 
small rubble stone.” 
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After the demolition of the principal part of the fort in 1819- 
20 the troops were lodged in a frame building on the site of the 
haymarket. 


After the war of 1812, it was thought expedient to protect the 
town of Kingston by the construction of blockhouses connected 
by a row of palisades. As nearly as I can ascertain these block- 
houses were erected about 1813 and 1814 and were five in num- 
ber. They were built on a segment of a circle, the centre of 
which would be the market battery, and the radius about half a 
mile in length. Number one appears to have been located at the 
corner of King and Gore streets, where Mr. Noel Kent's house 
now stands. Number two was on the angle formed by the 
junction of West and Union streets, nearly opposite the Macnee 
homestead. Number three stood on the line of West street pro- 
duced, not far from, but south of, the point where West street 
intersects Earl street. Number four appears to have stood on 
the east side of the present line of Princess street, between 
Sydenham and Clergy streets, while number five stood, and still 
stands, on the high ground at the northeast end of Sydenham 
street. The stockade which connected these blockhouses 
appears to have been irregular in shape. In addition to those I 
have already mentioned I find a small blockhouse laid down on 
a military plan of Kingston, in my possession, at the corner 
of West and Ontario streets. All the blockhouses were two 
stories in height. The lower stories of numbers two and 
three were built of masonry, the upper stories of oak. The other 
blockhouses were all built of oak. Number one was the largest ; 
numbers two and three of the same size, numbers four and five 
were smaller than the others. They were all armed with carron- 
ades of 6, 18, and 24 lb. calibre. The smiall blockhouse at the 
corner of West and Ontario streets was armed with a 24 Ib. gun. 
These blockhouses and connecting stockades have gradually been 
swept away, and none remains except.number five. Murney 
tower was built in 1846 on property purchased from the Marine 
Railway in October, 1840. The tower stands on the site of an 
old loop-holed guard-house which appears to have stood on the 
same plot of ground which was owned by the railway. The 
shoal tower which stands in front of the city buildings, was built 
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in 1847, at a cost of £8,725 sterling. The market battery, which 
occupied the present site of the K. & P. Railway station was 
built in 1848, at a cost of £11,173 sterling. 


The buildings in the artillery park, formerly occupied as 
barracks, were erected in 1843, at a cost of £3,439 sterling. 


In addition to the other fortifications there was at the north 
corner of the artillery park a battery of four guns facing Syden- 
ham street protected by earth works and another battery at 
Mississauga point on the lake shore near the present site of 
the Government dry dock; and on the north side of the 
town, between Blockhouse No. 5 and the river, on the pro- 
perty of a person named Mrs. Farley, was a mine in an old root- 
house, filled with explosive materials, and covered with loose 
stones intended for the destruction of any enemy who might at- 
tack the city at that point. 


About the year 1789, a ferry was established from Fort Fron- 
tenac to the Pittsburgh shore for the accommodation of the 
troops and the admiralty. The crossing was effected by a scow. 


Mr. Sellars describes the scow as having been about 35 feet 
long, built of oak, the sides about three feet high, each end slop- 
ed and furnished with a hinged door. The crossing was effected 
by means of a cable which extended across the river and was let 
into groves at each end of the scow. The motive power was fur- 
nished by five men supplied by the Quarter Master General’s 
Department. The late John Creighton remembered the ferry in 
1823. It was established on the line of Cataraqui bridge. His 
description of it is much the same as that of Mr. Sellars. The 
scow was apparently intended for the use of the military and 
naval people. Civilians were conveyed across by two row boats, 
which plied regularly to and fro, the price! of passage being two 
pence each way. 

Cataraqui bridge was opened in the year 1829, and the fol- 
lowing extract respecting it, from the Quebec Mercury of the 18th 
of August of that year, will perhaps be interesting. 

‘* Brockville (U.C.) August r1th, 1829.—We learn from the 
Kingston Chronicle, that the Cataraqui Bridge is completed, and 
was formally delivered over to the directors of the company by 
the contractors on the 5th inst. 
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This bridge is 600 yards in length, and the piers 80 feet apart. 
It may justly be considered a work, on the completion of which 
the inhabitants of Kingston and its vicinity are entitled to con- 
gratulation.” 

I propose, at a future time, to give some information respect- 
ing the fortifications and other buildings on Points Henry and 
Frederick and the shipbuilding operations which were carried 


on at the latter place. 
RICHARD T. WALKEM. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


DR. JOHNSON ON MILTON. 
VERYBODY now-a-days knows how defective Dr. Johnsun 
is as a critic of poetry, and indeed of all literature that is 
of a very high order and requires to be measured by another 
standard than that of mere common sense and the logic of every- 
day life; everybody has read of his blunders, how he vili- 
fied Milton, how he jeered at the great republican’s life and pre- 
tensions, and found fault wherever he could with his work as a 
poet ; how he pronounced two of the best of Chaucer’s Tales 
‘‘ hardly worth revival” ; how contemptuously he spoke of Gray 
and his famous Elegy; of the ballad of Chevy Chase as a “ chill 
and lifeless imbecility; ” of Tristram Shandy as an odd thing that 
would ‘not last long’; how he disparaged even the immortal 
Gulliver, and rated Congreve’s solemn lines on a cathedral beyond 
anything that Shakespeare had written, (‘‘ the most poetical para- 
graph in the whole mass of English poetry’’) ;* with innumerable 
other errors of a like kind, which would have fairly sunk the name 
“Here they are; good enough in their way, though there is nothing of the word-compelling power 
of Shakespeare in them: 
How reverend is the tace of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity! it strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me ny hand, and Jet me hear thy voice ; 
Ma 


Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 
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and reputation of any but the Hercules of our English dic- 
tionary. And we hardly care to remember now that it was the 
same sturdy independence of judgment working on a fitter sub- 
ject, that quashed the claims of Congreve as a lyric poet and 
trimmed the popular estimate of Addison’s verse to a proper 
measure. 


But in spite of his many lapses, in spite of his almost constant 
failure to appreciate or even to notice what is highest and most 
vital in poetic work, to read Johnson’s critical lives and essays 
is still a profitable exercise for us. For his errors are not mere 
aberrations of taste or eccentricities of judgment. They are 
mostly the result of a fixed standard in literary matters, a stand- 
ard fully recognized by his age and implied in its writings, but 
which he alone perhaps had reduced to a complete system and 
applied with a sublime disregard of consequences. The result is 
that his criticism with all its faults has an admirable precision 
and completeness. Many a reader suffering from the vagueness 
of modern criticism, the want of any clear reference to a stand- 
ard in its utterances, and painfully balancing perhaps its appar- 
ently contradictory judgments, such as, for example, the different 
estimates of Emerson’s style given by Lowell and Arnold, or the 
opinions expressed by Carlyle and Swinburne respectively as to 
the work of Byron, might well long for something like a definite 
standard in such matters, a standard which would at least secure 
us against having estimates which at bottom mean much the same 
thing expressed in phrases which seem absolutely to contradict 
each other. Such a reader might well envy that public which 
listened to Dr. Johnson, when with perfect security of judgment 
he pronounced the diction of the Lycidas to be harsh and its 
numbers unpleasing. They at least knew the standard by which 
the critic judged, that standard of diction which he himself had 
defined, ‘‘ not too familiar nor too remofe’’, and that standard of 
numbers “smoothly-flowing” and ‘“‘pure” (i.e. as regular 
in accentuation as is compatible with the necessity for some var- 
iety) and ‘‘ excluding all casualty.”’ 


To these standards the Lycidas certainly does not often con- 
form, and tnany of its lines would seem to Johnson equally of- 
fensive in their diction and their rhythm ; 
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Anow of such as for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. 


What recks it them? What need they? They are sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 


To Johnson the diction of such lines would be at one time too 
mean, at another, too “‘ remote,” and their rhythmical movement 
would seem to his ear rugged, broken, harsh with obstructing con- 
sonants. Indeed, if Johnson's standard excluded only such lines, 
we should have no great fault to find with it; it is a fact that if it 
were not for the indefinable power which a great poet possesses 
of cunsecrating and establishing a phrase beyond the touch of 
criticism, we should be as ready as Johnson was to regard as 
harsh such combinations as ‘‘ moist vows” “ scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw,” ‘‘lean and flashy songs.” Johnson had his 
standard to keep him up to the mark ; we who have no standard, 
succumb to the poet’s influence, and hardly notice such harsh 
novelties. 


But it is clear enough that Johnson's criticism was also direct- 
ed against lines of a far higher character, such lines as 


And question’d every gust of rugged wings 

and 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheephook, 


on account of the imaginative novelty of the diction and its 
figurative audacity. It is perhaps doubtful too if he felt at all the 
charm of such lines as 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores, and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d ; 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
or the delicate touch which stirs the imagination in. 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old. 


What is certain is they did not avail with him to redeem the rest. 
‘Surely ’’ he says in his candid way, *‘no man would have 
fancied that he read the Lyczdas with pleasure, had he not 
known the author.” 
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We do not think however that Johnson is quite so obtuse to 
the higher imaginative qualities of poetry as some critics would 
make out, or as his criticism generally implies. It is the author- 
ity of a standard too fixed and limited, that warps his judgment, 
and sometimes exasperates it, by forcing him into conflict with 
authority so great as he well knew that of Milton to be. 


In our day criticism has no need to guard against such a mis- 
take. The tendency of the modern critic is all the other way. 
If he accepts the author at all, be it Shakespeare or Ibsen, 
Shelley or Walt Whitman, he accepts him with all his errors, his 
defects, his extravagances even. He finds something to admire 
in them all; at the least, he passes over them in discreet silence. 
So evident is the want of a critical standard at the present time 
that we find critics like Professor Moulton going to the other 
extreme, and framing theories to the effect that criticism has 
nothing to do with the character of a literary work as good or 
bad, and ought not to recognize any such classification. 


From this point of view all literary works, and I presume 
works of art in general, are equally worthy of examination and 
exposition, on inductive principles of course, by the critic. The 
point of view is certainly not attractive, and when I think of 
Prof. Moulton sitting in his Chicago library with the innumerable 
array of contemporary literature before him, all with an equal 
claim on his attention, I am glad to belong to a school of criti- 
cism which is not so scientifically inductive as to require me to 
examine all that, before I can speak, with any assurance, of liter- 
ary nethods. Only Iam surprised that Prof. Moulton amidst al] 
this variety should discriminate so cleverly and lay his hands on 
Shakespeare and the Bible as proper subjects for criticism, rather 
than on General Lew Wallace or Amanda T. Jones. Or does the 
Professor mean that really, quietly speaking, we have, as private 
individuals, a standard of good and bad, of superior and inferior, 
which as critics we must not make use of publicly ? 


Well, no doubt criticism wiJl eventually reach a standard of 
some kind. Something of the sort is already germinating in the 
growing precision and refinement of its analytic methods. Such a 
work as Arnold’s Essay On Translating Homer is a valuable con- 
tribution to the formation of astandard. But it will not be an ar- 
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bitrary and external standard such as Dr. Johnson used, a stand- 
ard founded in a great measure on pre-conceived views of what 
should be correct in style and treatment of matter. It will be a 
standard which tries the work mainly by the worth of its ideas, 
by its value as an interpretation of life; but it will also be one 
which implies that in art or poetry, the value of the ideas always 
corresponds as a whole to the merit of the style and is exactly re- 
flected in it. Its standard will thus be inside the work rather 
than outside of it. No criticism can now be of much value to us 
which does not keep this relation of matter and form fully in 
view. 

Meanwhile let us take a look at the obsolete and forgotten 
standard of the 18th century, and the manner in which it was 
used by the great critical authority of the time, Dr. Johnson. 


It is in technical matters, of course, such as diction and versi- 
fication, that the working of a fixed standard is most clearly seen. 


In No. go of The Rambler, Dr. Johnson is examining the char- 
acter of Milton’s blank verse, with regard to its use of pauses. 
He proceeds in his usual way to fix a standard, to establish a 
canon for the use of the pause (i.e. for the emphatic pause, the 
pause which concludes a clause or sentence) in this kind of verse. 
He finds that the only pauses which satisfy his ear are those which 
are placed on the fourth and sixth syllables in the line, such pauses, 
for example, as 

So thick a drop serene hath quencht their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. || Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
and | 

as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nccturnal note. || Thus with the year 
Seasons return; || but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn. 


He concludes therefore that these pauses are the most desirable, 
and that therefore any marked pause, especially a pause which 
concludes the sense, should as a rule be placed in one of these 
positions. No doubt Johnson’s preference is not without reason. 
These pauses falling as they do on strong t.e. accented syllables, 
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and never isolating less than four syllables in a line are at once 
smooth, natural and powerful in their effect. But even Johnson 
recognizes that there is very little room for varying the rhythm 
here, as far as it depends on the position of the pause. For 
the sake of variety therefore he grudgingly allows the use of a 
pause on the fifth syllable, and also, which is a great extension of 
grace, on the the third or the seventh syllable. These pauses, 
however, he regards as defective, unsatisfying to the ear, because 
they all fall on weak 7.e. unaccented syllables. 

But most especially does he censure Milton for using the 
pause in epic verse as early as the second and even the first 
syllable and as late as the eighth ; and he quotes with disapproval, 

Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; '|| and commands to some, leaves free to all. 


and 
nor could the muse defend 


Her son. |! So fail not thou, who thee implores. 
His reason is that the part of the line thus separated from the 
rest by the pause is too small to have melody in itself and if 
united to the line before or the line after, as the case may be, 
‘corrupts its harmony.” 


Thus with the help of this logical but somewhat superficial 
analysis (which looks so like a sound appeal to common sense) 
Johnson proves to his own satisfaction that the emphatic pause 
ought to be restricted to the fourth and sixth syllables of a line. 
It is with some hesitation that he admits its use may ocasion- 
ally be extended to the third and seventh syllables; and he re- 
gards the practice of placing it earlier than the third, or later than 
the seventh syllable, as positively inexcusable. : 


Much has been written of late about judicial criticism. Ar- 
istotle, the first and the greatest of critics, drew rules for poetic 
composition, which were founded partly on the practice of the 
best poets, partly on a philosophy of art, the one criterion 
always serving to verify and confirm the other. The result is a 
criticism which can be judicial enough at times, whether con- 
demning the Heracleids or Theseids, or approving in spite of 
its unusual methods, Agathon’s Flower; but it is a criticism 
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which is solidly founded on the authority alike of reason and the 
best usage. Dr. Johnson is much bolder. He sets up on the 
authority of a theory alone, a standard which is in direct contra- 
diction to the usage of the one great epic poet in English litera- 
ture. Evidently he disdains to quote such authority as he might 
find in the at least more moderate use of extreme pauses by 
Thomson, or Blair, or Akenside; and the authority which he 
does cite, that of the classic poets and their hexameter, is neither 
to the purpose nor altogether in his favour. In short itis a case 
of direct conflict, almost a personal one, between the great poet 
and the great critic. For it is not a question of a few discrepan- 
cies here and there. The habitual usage of Milton is quite at 
variance with Dr. Johnson’s canons for epic verse. 


Where Milton’s rhythms are best, where they are most power- 
ful, his pauses are frequently those condemned or slighted by Dr. 
Johnson. The finest and the most approved of by the usage of 
succeeding poets is the pause after the fifth syllable, 


In the beginning how the Heav'ns and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos: '| or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, 


Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers; || as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, 

In Argob or in Bashan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon. || Nor content with such. 


Very frequent also, and very beautifully managed is the pause 
after the seventh syllable as in the lines 





anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; |} such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper heroes cld. 


The pauses too which Johnson specially distinguishes for cen- 
sure, the pause after the second and the pause after the eight 
syllable are special characteristics of Milton’s versification. The 
first is frequently used to give a stern emphasis and energy 
to the line, as 
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Mammon led them on. 
Mammon, || the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heav'n; for ev'n in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Thus they relate 

Erring; || for he with his rebellious rout 

Fell long before. 
As we see in the examples this pause is often used by Milton in 
combination with inversion of the accent in the first foot which 
makes it more emphatic. The other pause after the cighth 
syllable is also very frequent as a means of emphasizing a sudden 
and solemn change of thought. 
Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovran vitallamp; || but thou 

Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain. 

If we read these examples along with the context, we easily 
see where the difference between Milton’s standard and John- 
son’s arises. To Johnson the metrical unit is the single line; 
to Milton it is, as it was to the dramatists who preceded him, 
the rhythmical paragraph. Johnson seems never to have appre- 
ciated this fact, clearly as it is formulated in Milton’s preface on 
The Verse to Paradise Lost. 

Johnson thinks two syllables at the beginning of a line cut 
off from the rest by a pause have no rhythmical character in them- 
selves, and if read with the previous line are corrupt redundancies. 
To Milton such extreme pauses are merely possible modes 
amongst others of closing a series of rhythms which avoid the dull 
effect of ending the line and the rhythm together, and just as 
allowable therefore at the second as at the fourth syllable. 











The freedom of Milton’s practice became a snare to succeed- 
ing poets who did not possess his judgment or genius. The blank 
verse of Blair and Akenside is tolerable only when it uses the 
smoother pauses. With the bolder pauses their rhythm becomes 
flat and disorganized. They saw Milton’s freedom but they did 
not see that he used it under the condition of substituting a har- 
monic series of rhythms for the line as the metrical unit. The 
majestic epic movement is often broken up in their verse into 
fragments, and the pause often becomes a mere function of the 
sense without metrical meaning or melody. It was probably his 
observation of the verse of the Grave and the Pleasures of Im- 
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agination, (though he praises the ‘ musical pauses’ of the latter), 
that helped fohnson to formulate stricter canons for epic verse. 
He saw that the power and charm of epic movement were lost in 
such lines as 

Afflicted vision plunged in vain to scan 

What object it involved. My feeble eyes 

Endured not. Bending down to earth I stood, 

With dumb attention. Soon a female voice. 

—The Pleasures of Imagination. 
But although Johnson’s judgment was afterwards supported to 
some extent by Hugh Blair’s once famous Lectures on Rhetoric, in 
England the theory of the critic has never succeeded in controlling 
the practice of the poet. Cowper steadily vindicated by argument 

the freedom of Milton’s verse, and followed it in practice. His 
authority no doubt helped to determine finally the development 
of English epic verse. Although in some respects Cowper ac- 
cepted the standard of the 18th century, and stood besides in 
considerable awe of the authority of Johnson, he was emboldened 
by the usage of Milton to defy Aristarchus and his canons. It is 
true the armour of Achilles ts generally too much for him. His 
imitations of Milton’s bolder pauses are often ludicrous: 

The villas with which London stands begirt, 

Like a swart Indian with his belt of beads 

Prove it. || A breath of unadulerate air. 

With the rise of the poets of the 1gth century, the traditions 
of the 18th century and its critical standard disappeared. The 
general result was, as regards epic measure, the establishment of 
a broken species of blank verse in which the pause is frequently 
nothing more than a function of the sense; a sermo pedestris, or 
plain uncadenced verse of which Wordsworth makes free use in 
his Prelude and Excursion, relieving it at times by a more heroic 
movement in which the extreme pauses are often finely placed. 

And mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, || and even in their fixed lineaments. 
It was a freedom which Milton had won for English epic verse. 


Amongst the nineteenth century poets Shelley’s management 
of accent and pause comes nearest to that of Milton. These bold 
pauses and solemn accents are natural to the large superb move- 

-ment of his blank verse : 
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——and whatsoe’er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx 
Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there 
xe * aE x. a 
He lingered. 


Even Tennyson on occasion will imitate these Miltonic 
rhythms, alien as they are to his graceful and fastidious style. 
We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 
Rocking with shatter’d spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over; || at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him: || late he learned humility 
Perforce, || like those whom Gideon school’d with briers. 
These lines are from a sonnet (On Buonaparte); but they are 
a striking example of the way in which certain uses of the pause 
identify themselves with the manner of Milton. It is the mighty 
mould of Milton raising and supporting a talent of a different 
order, even as it raises and supports in their statelier and more 
majestic movements, all the English wielders, high or low, of the 
epic line, Blair, Cowper, and Pollok, even Wordsworth and Shelley, 
though these last have also high levels of their own. So effect- 
ually has Milton set the stamp of his genius on our epic measure 
and framed it in the mould of his own bold and lofty spirit. 
JAMES CAPPON. 


THE COLLEGE. 


HE graduates are becomingly increasingly interested in the 


election of representatives to the University Council. At 
first, only from 20 to 30 voted; but the number grew steadily, 
till the year before last it reached 130, and last year 180, while this 
year the number came within one or two of 200. Voting papers 
were sent to 500, though no doubt on account of changes in ad- 
dresses, of which the Registrar is seldom notified, many of these 
were not delivered ; and as it Is a pity to waste time and postage 
stamps on graduates who will not fill up the forms sent to them, 
it has been resolved not to send voting papers in future to those 
who decline to vote for two years. Very decided independence 
on the part of the graduates is seen in the great number who receive 
their votes. Thus, while the representative at the foot of the 
elected list this year, had 79 votes, Miss E. S. Fitzgerald, B.A., 
Niagara Falls, J. D. Bissonette, B.A., Napanee, and F. G. Kirk- 
patrick, B.A., Kingston, had each 71; Rev. W. W. Peck, M.A., 
Napanee, Rev. John Millar, M.A., Norwich, and P. C. McNee, 
M.A., Picton, had each 67; and Rev. J. A. Sinclair, M.A., 
Spencerville, Rev. G. R. Lang, B.A., Wolfe Island, and Rev. Jas. 
Rattray, B.A., Eganville, had over 60 each. Dr. M. W. Hart, Pres- 
cott, Rev. Alf. Fitzpatrick, B.A., Cape Vincent, and Rev. R. C. H. 
Sinclair, B.A., Oliver’s Ferry, had also large votes. Rev. A. Givan, 
M.A., Williamstown, John Marshall, M.A., Kingston, and four- 
teen others had supporters. The Council discharges very im- 
portant functions in the life of the University. It elects the 
Chancellor; elects annually a representative to the Board of 
Trustees, who sits for five years; elects a representative to the 
Provincial Council of Physicians and Surgeons ; elects half of the 
body who nominate to vacancies in the Medical Faculty; makes 
arrangements for Convocation; decides on terms of affiliation with 
other institutions; and advises on all University matters. As 
Associations of Graduates have been recently formed in Ottawa 
and Toronto, it has been resolved that a name sent in by each of 
these shall hereafter head the list of those submitted to the 
electors by the Kingston Committee. 

The election of P. C. McGregor, B.A., Almonte, to the 
Board of Trustees, shows that the members of Council keep their 
eyes on those who are most deeply interested in the Univer- 
sity. Men have in the past been put on the Council who never at- 
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tended its meetings, and who yet have mildly expressed surprise at 
not being elevated to the Trustee Board. Unfaithful over a few 
things, they are willing to be rulers over many things. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor is a man of different type. He has contributed liberally to 
every endowment scheme that Queen’s has launched during the 
last quarter of a century, and has given time, thought and energy 
to increase the usefulness and defend the rights of his Alma Mater. 
He is one of the best High School teachers and head-masters in 
the Province, and his pupils know with what hope and love he 
watches their after progress. His work as a classical teacher is 
done so thoroughly that it is a pleasure to a professor to get one 
of his boys as a student. We congratulate him heartily on his 
appointment to the supreme governing Board of the University, 
and congratulate the Board on having in him a trustworthy 
representative of intermediate education in the Province of 
Ontario. We cannot however congratulate all the members of 
the Council on the knowledge which they bring to the discharge 
of their electoral duties. Some of them voted for R. V. Rogers, 
others for H. A. Calvin, and others for John McIntyre, all three 
being Trustees already! Others voted for men who were in- 
eligible, not being members of Council! Those who voted right 
did so with a fine independence and contempt for mutual con- 
sultation. Nearly twenty different men had votes cast for 
them, George Bell, B.A., Francis King, M.A., H. W. Day, M.D., 
Rev. J. K. McMorine and J. R. Lavell, M.A. being the most pro- 
minent of the twenty, next to Mr. McGregor. 

The last number of the Queen’s College Fournal publishes a 
list of subscriptions to the James Williamson Memorial Scholar- 
ships Fund. We confess toa little surprise, not at all at the small 
amounts, but at the small number of subscribers. Of course, it 
must not be forgotten that a second list has yet to be published ; 
and, besides, other testimonials were presented to the beloved 
Professor during his life which he valued highly, and the students 
gave a memorial brass as their token. With all these deductions 
made, we think it is scarcely worthy of Queen’s that there should 
be fewer subscribers to this—the only fruit-yielding and adequate 
memorial of so noble a man—than the number of years of service 
given by him to the University. There musi still be dozens who 
intend to send to the Fund a dollar or two, if they cannot spare 
more owing to ‘‘the depression.”” He gave his life and left ‘‘his 
estate’ to Queen’s, and though the estate amounts onlv to seven 
or eight hundred dollars, it is as yet a larger sum than what 
has been contributed. No doubt a greater sum would have been 
sent in before this to the Treasurer (whose address it may be 
mentioned is J. B. McIver, Kingston), were it not for that trait in 
human nature which makes each of us wonder that our neighbour 
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is so illiberal or so thoughtless. Was it Dean Swift whose proof 
that benevolence is an essential attribute of man was somewhat as 
follows :—‘‘ A never sees B in want, without believing that C 
should help him” ? 

Except the Chancellor’s Lectureship, and the Lectureship, 
Tutorship and Scholarship established by Mr. Hugh Waddell of 
Peterboro, Queen’s has little to offer asencouragements either to its 
staff or to post-graduate students, save ‘‘ the Royal Scholarship.” 
This valuable prize, which we owe to the British Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 is given to men who are willing to de- 
vote themselves to research along lines of science that promise 
practical and especially industrial results, and who have shown 
aptitude or given positive proof of ability in this regard. Already 
Queen’s is reaping direct benefit from this scholarship. Its first 
holder, Mr. Norman R. Carmichael, M.A., after three years study 
in John’s Hopkins, has returned to us, and is not only assisting 
Professor Dupuis, but is lecturing to the Mining and other Prac- 
tical Science students on Electricity and the Thermodynamics 
of the Steam Engine. It is to be hoped that the finances of the 
University will permit the Trustees to give him a permanent ap- 
pointment. Canada has lost the services of the second holder of 
the scholarship, Mr. Walker, because the British Government is 
more eager to secure men of ability, without the slightest thought 
of their political leanings, than is our own Government. We 
would regret to lose Mr. Carmichael also.. If the School cf Min- 
ing were properly supported, India would not have captured Mr. 
Walker. The Senate has just nominated Mr. Pope to the Com- 
missioners as the next holder of the scholarship, and if the nom- 
ination is confirmed he will leave soon for Heidelberg, to continue 
his studies, specially in inorganic Chemistry. He intends to 
make a thorough study, first, of the nickeliferous magnetic ores 
of Frontenac and Leeds Counties, and secondly of the mispickel 
gold ores of Hastings. It is well known that those gold ores are 
very extensive, but they are refractory and not of high grade. 
The question of whether the gold can be extracted so as to pay 
has not been fully settled yet. The old company which tried the 
chlorination process, the main point of which consists in roasting 
the ores, was ruined. A new company is trying the bromo- 
cvanide process, in which roasting is dispensed with. It is 
hopeful of economic success. But the problem is an exceedingly 
complicated one, and will require a thorough study of the ores, 
geologically, petrographically and chemically. All success to Mr. 
Pope in his interesting studies ! 

Convocation is always attractive to the alumniand the public, 
but ‘‘ The Queen’s Fair’ promises to make it doubly attractive 
this year. The ladies, who have undertaken a series of enter- 
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tainments, scientific, dramatic, artistic, combined with the usual 
concomitants of refreshments, flowers and fancy work, to be car- 
ried on from Monday to Thursday of Convocation week, deserve 
every encouragement. They have united, without distinction of 
class or denomination, to raise $3,000 for the new Workshops 
and Gymnasium ; and as an earnest of what they can do, they 
have already over $400 in the bank from concerts and kinemato- 
graph. They appeal to the graduates and friends over the coun- 
try to send help, either in money or kind, to the President, Mrs. 
John McIntyre, or the Treasurer, Mrs. R. V. Rogers, and they 
promise cordial greetings to all who visit them between the 26th 
and 2gth of April. Arrangements are being made with the Rail- 
ways for return tickets for a single fare. The students of former 
days will hardly recognize the old rooms and halls, so resplend- 
ent are they certain to be with decorations and living beauty. 


The Theological Alumni Conference has become a marked 
feature of college life. The following promising programme is 
offered for February next :— 


Monpay, 3 P.M. Interpretation of modern life by modern poets. 
Prof. Cappon. 
4 p.M. Development of national life and character in 
Canada. Papers by Revs. Sulem Bland and S. 
Houston. | 
8 p.M. The relation of the pulpit to political and social - 
problems. Paper by Rev. D. C. Hossack. 
Discussion led by Revs. Dr. Milligan and Mr. 
Claxton. 
TUESDAY, 10-12 A.M. Review of the prophecy of the 8th Century B. 
C. Paper by Rev. Mr. Hutcheon. Discus- 
sion led by Rev. Dr. Milligan and Rev. D. 
Strachan. 
Noon. The Chancellor’s Lectureship. Prof. Watson. 
3-4 P.M. The Influence of the Alexandrian School on the 
New Testament. Prof. Macnaughton. 
4 P.M. The social life of the Canadian people. Prof. 
Shortt. Discussion led by G. M. Macdonnell, 
Q.C., and Rev. S. Bland. 
Sp.M. The relation of the pulpit to modern thought. 
The Principal. Discussion led by Revs. T. G. 
Thompson, G. R. Lang, and W. W. Peck. 
WEDNESDAY, 10-12 AM. The Prophets of the 7th Century B.C. 
Nahum by Rev. A. Laird; Habakkuk by 
Rev. Dr. McTavish; and Zephaniah by Rev. 
Mr. Atkinson. 
NooN. ‘The Chancellor’s Lectureship. 
3 P.M. Interpretation of modern life by modern poets, 
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4p.M. The history of dogma. Rev. R. Laird. Discus- 
sion led by Rev. J. Hay. 

8 p.M. The relation of the pulpit to missions, to Church 
organizations, and to organizations outside of 
the Church. Rev. Dr. Thompson. Discus- 
sion led by Revs. J. G. Stewart, J. A. Grant, 
and A. Fitzpatrick. 


THURSDAY, 10-12 A.M. Jeremiah. Rev. John Millar, and Rev. Dr. 


Hunter. 

NOON. The Chancellor’s Lectureship. 

3 P.M. The Influence of the Alexandrian School on the 
New Testament. Prof. Macnaughton. 

4 p.M. The development of Religion. Rev. Mr. Easton on 
Pfleiderer's Gifford Lectures and the answers 
to them. Discussion led by Rev. M. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

8p.M. The right theological education for the time: from 
the minister’s point of view, by Rev. W. T. 
Herridge ; from the layman’s point of view, by 
the Chancellor. Criticism of the first paper, 
by Prof. Dyde. Criticism of the second, by 
Rev. N. McPherson. 


FRIDAY, 10-12 A.M. ‘* The Servant of the Lord”’ in Isaiah. Rev. W. 


G. Jordan. 

Noon. The Chancellor’s Lectureship. 

3 P.M. Tertullian and his times. Prof. Glover. 

4 P.M. More New Testament problems. Prof. Ross. 

8 p.M. Trusts, combines, and monopolies. E.R. Peacock. 
Discussion led by Prof. Shortt. 


SATURDAY, 10-12 A.M. ‘‘ The Prophets of the Exile.” Rev. James 


H. White. 
NOON. Meeting of the Association. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





MPORTANT events have so crowded the last three months 


that the QUARTERLY might be filled with comments and with 
notes, queries and guesses interminable, but space is permitted 
for little more than a summary. 

Scarcely had Lord Salisburv arranged with Russia that coer- 
cion should be applied to the Sultan, if he declined to make the 
reforms agreed upon by the Powers, when the action 
of Greece in Crete upset his patiently hatched scheme. 
Not that Greece is to be blamed for interfering. At 
the instigation of the Sultan himself, it is alleged on good author- 
ity, the Turks in Canea began a massacre of the Christians, as if 
to prove the worthlessness of the semi-autonomy given to the is- 
land ; and the thousands of fugitives who fled to Greece excited 
the people of Athens to the unrestrainable point. All honour to 
them for their willingness to sacrifice everything in the good 
cause of their persecuted brethren! Lord Salisbury must take 
care that they are not sacrificed, or at any rate that the British 
fleet shall not be used to do the bidding of the young War Lords 
of Russia and Germany in the matter, or his majority of 150 will 
melt away like snow in May. ‘In foreign affairs, Parliament is 
an unknown quantity’? said Lord Rosebery. Pitt found it so, 
early in his career, and English ministers have laid the lesson to 
heart. Fortunately, Lord Salisbury has in his Cabinet men who 
understand the temper of the British people better than he him- 
self does. The probability therefore is that war shall be averted. 
For, if Britain is firm, Italy for certain and France probably will 
stand by her. And the Sultan must know, for he is crafty as 
Satan, that if war does break out, no matter what his success at 
first, the end must be his expulsion from Europe. Of course, an 
accident on theborders of Thessaty or Epirus may bring thehostile 
forces into collision, just as a mistake by a Turkish or Egyptian 
captain brought about the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino in 1827. Lord Salisbury must dread such a possibility ; 
for, to quote Lord Rosebery again, ‘‘ no English minister can ever 
wish for war” ; and at no time could war be so unwelcome as when 
the Empire is preparing to celebrate the great Jubilee of the 
Queen. But the dread sisters three take little account of human 
wishes ; and the blood of Armenia and of every Province ruled by 
the Ottomans is crying aloud to Heaven. 

Cecil Rhodes’ examination has proved that, to use the Nation’s 
phrase, he is simply a pirate in top hat and patent leather boots ; 
that is, one who gets others to do his dirty work ; 
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‘‘ The head of many a villian plot, 
But never once the arm.” 

It isa pitiful revelation to many who admired the daring, resource- 

_ fulness and statesmanship of the man; but it is another 
South Africa. Dr oof that a man with an undeveloped conscience can- 
not be truly great. Some who trusted him before will trust him 
still, but the Boers of Cape Colony will not be of the number. 
They are slow to give their confidence, but if betrayed they will 
never give it again. The Prince of Wales may still take his hand, 
for it is not in him to go back on a friend because the public look 
askance. Mr. Chamberlain may forgive him, though that is 
doubtful, for the man must have lied to the Colonial Office last year 
and thus led the Secretary perilously near to making a disastrous 
mistake. But John Henry Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bund now 
know him, and that is enough for them. His great career, either 
in Britain or as Premier of the Cape, is ended. He may yet do 
some good work in Charterland, but it will have to be ina private 
capacity, for the House of Commons committee can hardly avoid 
recommending that his company be deprived of political power. 
The newspaper talk that Mr. Chamberlain is meditating war on 
President Kruger is surely nonsense. The astute old Dopper has 
stood resolutely for the independence of his country, and—thanks 
to Mr. Rhodes—he has now almost every Boer in South Africa at 
heart on his side. Great Britain has no intention of practically 
condoning crime, or of imitating it on a great scale. To do so 
might end in the loss of South Africa, Capetown perhaps 
excepted. | 


It is pleasant to turn from South Africa, with its squalid 
history of attempted revolution and invasion of a friendly state in 
the interest of gentlemen stock-jobbers, to the West Coast, 

__. Where at Bida, Ilorin and Benin, black troops well 

Nigeria. handled have extended the bounds of the Empire, opened 
up new regions for peaceful commerce, given freedom to 
vast numbers of slaves and cleansed out human shambles as 
horrid as those of Dahomey and Ashanti. Let us hope that some 
of those five hundred Houssas, who withstood the charges of 
the thirty thousand Foulahs may be in the Queen’s procession 
next June. They deserve to see London en fete. 


It has been definitely announced that a British-Egyptian force 
is preparing for a farther advance up the Nile. At last, General 
Gordon’s words have been laid to heart. Pity they had not 

been listened to sooner! An expenditure of a tithe of 
‘eyPt- what has now to be spent, would have prevented the 
capture of Khartoum, the death of Gordon, and the occupation 
of the Soudan by fanatical savages who have made it a desert. 
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But, better late than never. The British people at last under- 
stand that a great empire cannot be run ‘‘on the cheap ;” and 
that far from being ‘‘the weary Titan,’”’ Britain is still fit for 
work. How much has been lost through the policy of the little 
Englanders! Forty years ago, Samoan chiefs visited New 
Zealand to urge the annexation of the Island to Britain. Now, 
a joint control between Britain, the States, and Germany has to 
worry along, with the result that the natives have been well 
worried too. Yet it is fancied that six great Powers can har- 
moniously police Crete between them! The same story holds true 
of the New Hebrides. Sotoo with New Guinea. The power 
that owns Australia must own it, and Queensland on that ac- 
count took possession of it, only tc be snubbed by the Colonial 
Office. Now, the great Island is parcelled out between three 
Powers, as if to ensure quarrells in the future. Of course it is 
answered that Jingoes are always ‘‘ prabbing,’’ and that “ they 
want the Earth.”’ Surely, it is one thing to grab and quite an- 
other thing to stand -y those who ask for protection. If any 
other flag symbolizedequal rights and free commerce for all, we 
should rejoice to see it floating over every region it could redeem 
from slavery or lawlessness. 


Some astonishment is being expressed that the triumph of 
McKinley should mean McKinleyism. All who knew Mr. Hanna 
understood that it could mean nothing else. His statemanship 

The New comforts politicians on the opposite side who care more 
for party success than for the welfare of the country. 
These are already predicting a clean sweep in 1900 if 
not in 1898. What else could be expected from a respectable 
wooden President, with a positive genius for platitudes? Yet 
one might have looked for something better from his guides, who 
had an insight given them into the perils from which the nation 
barely escaped last November, and who then acknowledged that 
the escape was due not to themselves, but to Democrats who pre- 
ferred country to party and even to tariff. So far as Canada is 
concerned it needs no prophet to foretell the sure results of Ding- 
leyism. It takes two to make a quarrel. So, it takes two to 
make friends, even in commerce, and our big neighbour refuses to 
be one of the two. Is it not about time to give something like 
reciprocity to Britain, since we cannot get it from the States ? 
From them, we have asked for it directly five times, and in- 
directly five hundred times. Ifit is a good rule to offer to one 
customer why should we not practise it with the other? The 
resolution, moved by Mr. Davies years ago, can now be trans- 
lated into actual tariff changes which would mean freer trade 
with our best customer and would also be a step in the direction 
of Free Trade. 
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The bye-elections prove that the country is determined to give 
Mr. Laurier’s Government a fair trial, and the arrival of a dele- 
gate from Rome proves that the Pope is inclined to believe that 
the Bishops’ representations on the Manitoba schools 
dispute were not ‘‘the whole truth” on the matter. 
Every church contains reactionary as well as liberal 

in Canada. elements, and when one tries to crush the other, there 
must be protests, and these may end in schism, unless 
there is a calm, wise and independent supreme authority. 
The Anglican Church would have been split into three sec- 
tions in our own day, had it not been for the Royal Supre- 
macy. Let it not be forgotten that Protestant Churches in 
Australia and Canada have found it convenient to appeal to their 
mother Churches for decisions regarding local policy. When the 
union question in Australia threatened to divide the Free Church 
there, deputies presented the case to the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and its decision was accepted in the 
colony. Sv, prior to 1875, the Old Kirk in Canada asked for a 
decision from the Church of Scotland regarding its union policy. 
If independent Churches or portions of them found it ad- 
visable to do this, how much more imperative is it for 
members of a Church, which glories in being one body all the 
world over, to take a similar course! The dispute is one with 
which Protestants have nothing to do, unless the decision should 
raise the question of who is to rule Canada. It is unlikely that 
the astute head of the Roman Catholic Church will do anything 
to force such an issue. 


Mr. Sifton’s Winnipeg speech shows that he has grasped the 
Situation. The facts are the reverse of pleasant. Canada, 
he says, has spent a hundred millions to open up the 
great lone land, yet Manitoba—its most productive part—has 
still a small population, and during the last ten 
years as many farmers have gone out of the Pro- 
vince as have settled in it! That exhibit should make 
the most light-hearted think. The remedy cannot be the im- 
position of more burdens on the farmer. Yet interested parties 
cry for more protection, and a dozen localities—backed by con- 
tractors—cry for more railways. This is exactly like the craving for 
more brandy. Surely the bottom fact of the situtation is that the 
producer has to pay the piper, and that in Canada the chief 
producer is the farmer. He has no voice in determining the price 
of his products, and the price of the surplus determines the price 
of the lot. Let him buy freely then, at least in the market where 
he sells. So will he at the same time secure return cargoes and 
thereby lower freights for his own stuff. 
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Department of Mining.—Classes open Oct. 1. Prospectors’ course begins Jan. 6, 
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For Calendar containing information about fees, Courses of Study, &c., apply to 


W. MASON, Bursar, 
School of Mining and Agriculture, Kingston, Ont. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


——- AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE or PHYSICIANS anp SURGEONS 
A Thorough Course in Medicine and Surgery Leads to the Degree of M.D. and C.M. 





Practical and Clinical Instruction is given in the amphitheatre of the Kingston General Hospital, L’Hotcl Dieu, 

Hospital tor the Insane, and the Provincial Penitentiary. 

Exceptional advantages are afforded tor the study of Practical Anatomy. 

The Forty-fourth Session commences on Thursday, October rst, 1896, 

Animal biology, including physiology, histology and embryology, is in charge of Dr. Knicut, who devates his 
whole time to them, Each student, during his course, mounts over 200 microscope specimens, illustrating physio- 
logy and embryology. : 

Pathology and bacteriology are now taught by Prof. W. T. Connexrt, who devotes his whole time to these Im- 
portant branches. 


Further information and Calendar may be had from the Dean, FIFE. FOWLER, M:D., or DR. HERALD, Sec- 
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